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GOOD PREPARATION AND CULTIVATION PAY 


N our haste to get the seeds in the 
ground and the little plants to grow- 
ing, we sometimes forget that a deep, 

mellow, finely puiverized seed bed is one 
of the biggest essentials in making a 
profitable crop. It is, of course, impor- 
tant that crops be planted on time; but it 
is even more important that the most 
thorough preparation be made for them. 
in fact, if we had to choose between early 
planting ina mass of clods, and moder- 
ately late planting, on land finely har- 
rowed and pulverized, we wouid prefer 
the latter every time. We believe this to 
be wisest.simply because cotton, corn or 
| almost any other crop planted among 
clods is sure to come up a poor stand, 
become stunted, and in every way finally 
prove less satisfactory and less profitable 
than where adequate preparation is made. 

The point is, use the harrow—once, 
twice, three times, if necessary. Use it 
before planting and after planting, even 
until the little plants are well above 
ground. It has been just a very few 
years since cultivation with the section 
harrow came into vogue, but really good 
farmers are using it almost everywhere 
now. It is astonishing how few plants 
are injured by liberal cross-harrowing, 
and it is equally remarkable how valuable 
the practice is in killing young grass and 
weeds and in ne off the crop prop- 
erly. 

On other pages of this week's Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be found timely 
articles dealing with preparation, planting 
and cultivation. This page is only an 
announcement page, and the best we can 
do here is to call your attention to these 
articles and ask that you study them 
carefully. They are written by men who 
know—men who have spent a large part 
of their lives in studying these very 
problems. 

Read what they say, and then, if you 
happen to be about to plant among the 
clods, don’t doit. Makea seed bed first. 
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For Both New and Re- 
newal Subscribers 


Only One Set to Each Person 
Our Big ‘“‘One Dollar’’ Offer: 


The Progressive Farmer, For Nine Montis to Dec. 31,1914 By As 
Todays Magazine, one year - - - - 00 
Six Beautiful Roses (all different varieties) - .60 
Farm Record Book (for keeping your accounts) 15 

$2.00 


Our Offer, All four for Only $1 


OU LOVE ROSES, everybody does. Southern people 
are home builders and lovers of the beautiful. 
Whether your home is a cottage or a mansion, ROSES 
in the yard and garden, clambering over the porch or 
trellis give it a beautiful and home-like cheerfulness that 
cannot be had from any other source. It is the envy of 
less fortunate neighbors and gives the home an added 
value, should you ever want to sell. 


Here are the Varieties we have Selected: 
Rhea Reid Rena Robbins 


A strong, healthy grower, producing The new yellow rose, which Srows to 
heavy deep green foliage and handsome perfection in any soil and blooms contin- 
double flowers; in color a vivid, scarlet uously the entire season, bearing lovely 
crimson, which intensifies as the bloom immense flowers of deep golden yellow, 
expands. which assume rich, creamy tints in their 

latter stages of development. 


My Maryland Meteor 


This exquisite new variety has elegant A strong, steady grower, entirely har- 
double flowers of a brilliant and lively dy, it is always itn bloom, Flowers are 
shade of pink, deepening until it fairly rich, velvety crimson, shading very dark 
glows with warm, rich color and delight- in the depth of the petals; fragrance is 
ful fragrance. delicious, 


. 
. . re . 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria e Bessie Brown 
This magnificent rose has unsurpassed 
Hailed by flower lovers everywhere aa beauty of a totally distinct character, 
the greatest rose creation of modern bearing large full, deep and double flow- 
times. A hardy and vigorous grower, ers on strong erect stems; the color is 
with great loads of rich, creamy white, almost pure white, at times flushed with 
slightly lemon tinted flowers, soft pink, 


You will receive with the roses special printed instructions on their planting and culture, 
and we guarantee ihey will reach you in good growing condition. 
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Todays Magazine is full of delightful stories and money-saving and 
labor-saving ideas for every member of the family—arid you get with ita 
May Manton Pattern without cost—(You select the pattern from your first 
copy of Todays, and send for it direct to the publishers of Todays Magazine, 
Canton, Ohio.) 





This splendid book provides all the neces- THE 


sary blanks and forms, properly printed, FARM RECORD BOOK 
ruled and explained, so that any farmer } 

can keep together in one small book all the 
farm records and accounts for the year. 





It has been revised by the editors of The 
Progressive Farmer for the use of cotton, 
tobicco and peanut farmers, and to meet 
all ordinary Southern needs. 

If you have not sent in your renewal 
—do so now —seud $1.00 and tell us you 
want OUR BIG “NINE MONTHS” 
OFFER. 


If you are paid in advance you can 
take advantage of the offer, and we will 
extend your time for nine months. 

Tell your neighbors about it and get 
them to give you $1.00 for their subscrip- Compliments of 
tion. We give liberal credits to our read- The P - 
ers for sending in new subscribers. e Progressive Farmer 

Don’t put this off until tomorrow or The South's Greatest Farm Paper” 
next day—you may forget about it and RALEIGH—BIRMINGHAM—MEMPHIS 
miss it altogether. 























Puvtusbed by WC AF UD. Dorges, Newark, New Vork 


Attend to it now. Send your order today with $1.00. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: Enclosed find $1. 
Please send me The Progressive Farmer for nine months 
and the balance of your ‘Big Nine Months Offer.’’ 


Name me HAS 
P.O. 














OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 606 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTEE P 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER. THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARC 


iy 4 BE ADDRESSED 
. sxe eae POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
y ay 2608 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six montis, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents 
The above rates apply in United States, Mexico, Cuhs; 5 ; 
‘ % . cvhtsubarr ae e2 » Cuba, Porto Ric: 
l’anama, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, si 
Rate for Canada, $1.50 per year; all 


year, 


other foreign countries, $2 per 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the fttie red-c 
yellow slip on page 1 « Osita your name, print ‘John Doe. _ per ALS 
14,”’ rneans that Mr, oe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. A t 
send in your renewal, equires about ten days to have tl 

and properly orrected on your label. Please advise us 


lis date ch 
date does not properly show when your subser 


romptly if the lab, 
iption expires 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W E WILL positively make good the ioss sustained by any subscribe 

: result of fraudulent misrepresentations made “in ‘The Prog iv 
Parmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate sw er. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
Hable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated 
The conditions of this guarantee are, t the claim for loss shall be re ported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our Hability shall cover onty the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
f am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guar- 
antees the reliability of ali advertising it carries.” ; 3 





Readers im the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE 


So large a number of our readers are taking advantage of 
| our Big Bargain Subscription Offer—which includes the Set of 
Six Roses, Today’s Magazine and The Farm Record Book— 
| that we have made arrangements for an additional supply of 
the Roses, and we are going to extend the offer over into April. 
Therefore, to all Progressive Farmer readers whose subscrip- 
tions expire in March and April, as well as to our friends who 
have recently received sample copies, we are making an extra 
special offer of $1.00 to include The Progressive Farmer for 
nine months or to December 3st, 1914, Today’s Magazine one 
year, the Set of Six Beautiful Roses and the Farm Record 
Book—All Four for Only One Dollar. 

This is an exceptional offer, and we don’t want anyone to 
miss it. See the announcement of the offer on this page of the 
paper, and send in your subscription and remittance quick 
before it is too late. 


GET THIS BOOK 


‘*The Boll Weevil Problem—What It Means to the South- 
ern Farmer and Business Man,”’ is the title of our newest and 
best book just going to press. Is the weevil already with you, 
or do you expect it soon? Every cotton grower in the South 
will sooner or later have to contend with this great pest, and 
| this book tells how to do so successfully. It is the very latest 
| word on a problem that menaces cotton growers from Texas 
to Virgirtta, and you simply cannot afford to be without it. 

See our liberal offer om page 35and make your order at once 


CANNING NUMBER APRIL 25 

Our issue of April 25 will be a Farm Canning Number, de- 
voted to the canning and preserving of vegetables and fruits 
for home use and for market. Our readers are invited to sub- 
| mit letters and articles on these subjects, being sure to get 
them into our hands not later than Monday, Aprii 13. The 
usual prizes will be awarded for the best letters, and all others 
used will be paid for at regular rates. 


Ic 7 
TO OUR READERS. || Worth Repeating 


If you do not s rhat you want ad- : 
vartionk ka our Samet, vite £2 us BAe We One drop of water amounts to little 
will gladly tell you wt it can be o But successive drops of water drip- 

1ined T¢ canno ublish sucl infor- . “ - i t 
mation in the sae el a. ping from a reasonable height wear 
aidan a. eaten tow Teves we will be clad away the hardest rock. 
to give you the desired information un- 
der personal Iectter. Before writing, look 
carefully over the advertising, both in 























ONE want ad may not effect the sale or find 
the man. But successive want ads appearing 
: in this paper, which reaches thousands 
-urrent anc -opies of the paper, 4 vitelen. aces chat erg *y i 
current and old copies of the paper, and weekly, are certain to produce results 

if it is not there—write us. No reply will 2 - 

be made unless stamp is inclosed Send it NOW 


q THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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POTATOES 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, $4 bar- Remember that if what you wish to buy 

rel’ Catawba Yam, $3 barret; Southern | is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 

Queen, $3 barrel; Pumpkin Yam, $3.25 bar- | you can ofven get it by putting a little no- 
jrel. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








A GOOD SEED BED MEANS A 
GOOD CROP 


Harrow—Pulverize—Get Rid of the 
Clods—They Decrease Crop Yields 


URELY those who plant seeds in 

cloddy land do not know what 

they do, or they fail to realize 
just what clods mean to the growing 
plants. 

In many eases the excuse is that 
the clods cannot be prevented or pul- 
verized, or that the amount of work 
necessary to do so is too great; but 
we think, as a rule, the true reason 
is that the farmer fails to appreciate 
the importance of a good seed-bed, 
or to reverse the statement, does not 
realize the injury which the clods do 
to his crops. As we have already 
pointed out, on many occasions,. the 
three means of preventing clods are 
to fill the soil with vegetable matter; 
plow or break it when in proper con- 
dition as to moisture; disk and cross- 
disk the land before breaking, if it is 
hard or inclined to break up in clods, 
and if clods are formed then disk or 
harrow immediately after plowing 
when the clods are easiest to pulver- 
ize. At this time we wish to go a 
little more fully into the effects which 
clods produce, or the ways in which 
they injure the prospects for a good 
crop. 

Why Clods Are Bad 


IRST. All the plant foods in a 

clod are of no value to the plant 
so long as the clod remains a clod. 
In so far as the growing crop is con- 
cerned a clod might as well be a stone 
or a brick. If one-fourth is in clods 
the fertility of that soil is reduced 
just one-fourth as regards the plant 
foods it can furnish to the crop. The 
fertility is reduced in other ways, but 
we shall speak of those later. The 
plant takes its food dissolved in the 
soil water, and since the moisture in 
the soil cannot reach the plant foods 
in the clod and the roots of plants 
cannot enter the clod, all the plant 
foods locked up in the clod are lost 
to the plant. 

Second. The presence of clods 
means that there are numerous large 
spaces between these clods. The air 
fills these spaces and the soil mois- 
ture on the surfaces of the clods is 
lost, the soil becomes dry and the 
crops suffer for want of water. The 
moisture in a soil that is of use to 
the plants exists in a thin film 
around the outside of each soil par- 
ticle. Not only is there more mois- 
ture held in the soil when it is finely 
pulverized, because the smaller the 
soil particles the larger the surfaces 
for holding moisture, but also be- 
cause the smaller the soil particles 
the more soil is touched by the soil- 
water and the more quickly and com- 
pletely are the plant foods dissolved 
for the use of the crops. King gives 
the following illustration: 
marbles one 


an 


square 


“A cubic foot of 
diameter possesses 

aiet 
while if the marbles 
reduced in diameter to one one- 
thousandth of an inch, then the 
total per cubic inch is in- 


creased to ¢ 
+1 


If we consider that 
frequently times one 
diameter that in ine 
clay soil the grains may much 
less than one one-thousandth of an 
inch, we can obtain some idea of the 
differences in the extent of the sur- 


were 


area 


ay Ae hare Ff 2? 
~,/00 square feet. 


the clods are 


inch in 
silt or 


many 
and 


pe 


faces exposed to water ina 
and a well pulverized soil. 

Third. Clods offer other obstacles 
from the fact that the small delicate 
roots and root-hairs through which 
the plants take up their food and 
moisture, cannot penetrate them. 
The larger the clods, the larger the 
open spaces between them, and the 
small roots cannot cross these open 
spaces. Their difficulties in obtaining 
sufficient food and moisture are thus 
increased and the yields decreased. 
Naturally, these difficulties caused by 
the presence of clods are most felt 
when the plants are young. Every 
seed, corn grain for instance, contains 
a tiny plant and a store of food to 
give this embryo plant a start. If 
heat and moisture are supplied it will 
start to grow. There is food enough 
in the seed or grain to develop a 
small set of roots and start the plant 
along to where it can obtain its food 
for further growth from the soil. 
But these young roots are few and 
small and unless conditions are fa- 
vorable for them in finding food and 
moisture in the soil, the plant suf- 
fers. 


cloddy 


In cloddy land the soil does not 
settle around the seeds and conse- 
quently the moisture necessary to 
start the growth of the tiny plant 
within them is lacking and they fail 
to “come up.” If they do happen 
to fall into a small amount of fine 
soil, they ‘“‘come up,’ but the clods 
and open spaces between them so cut 
off the supply of available moisture 
and so limit the field where they can 
find food that slow growth and a de- 
creased yield result. 

These clods offer still other ob- 
stacles to good crops. Next to the 
cultivation which is given the soil be- 
fore the crop is planted and before 
it comes up, that given soon after it 
comes up, or while it is small or 
young, is most useful and most eco- 
nomically given. For instance, there 
is no implement that will give as 
economical cultivation, or quite so 
good, to the young corn and cotton 
plants as the smoothing harrow ju- 
diciously used; but if the land is clod- 
dy, little good will be done at this 
time with the harrow, if actual harm 
is not sometimes done. It is much 
harder to kill the small young grass 
or weeds which may spring up in a 
cloddy soil than to accomplish this 
with a smoothing harrow on a well 
pulverized soil. 

It is simply shocking, the condition 
in which much of our corn and cot- 
ton land is planted. It costs more 
to pulverize the soil finely before 
planting than to allow the clods to be 
dissolved by the rains; but it pays 
because it saves labor and cost of 
cultivation and increases the yield. 
One-horse Implements Not Sufficient 

T IS impossible .to economically 
se the land with one-horse 
implements. If time were 
given it would be possible to prepare 
it well with these one-horse imple- 
ments, but it cannot be done econom- 
ically. The one-horse plow is prob- 
ably more largely responsible for the 
burning of cotton and corn stalks 
than other They of 
ten cannot be plowed 
small one-horse 
them out of the 


sufficient 


one thing. r 
under 


so 


any 


as to 

way of the cultiva- 
tion of the crops, especially if the 
breaking is put off until time to plant. 
There is absolutely no excuse for the 
use of the one-horse plow in prepar- 
ing land for planting. Where there 
is one one-horse farmer there is like- 


plow 


ly to be another, and they should 
practice a little of the cooperation of 
which we hear 
little. 

Ve must give the land better prep- 
aration and do it more economically, 
and this cannot be done with one- 
horse implements. 

Early planting within reasonable 
limits, other things being eqtal, is 
likely to produce the largest yield be- 
cause a long growing period is favor- 
able to large yields; but it does not 
follow that the crop planted earliest 
will yield most; because other things 
are not always equal. 

For instance, the delay of one day 
caused by harrowing a field «before 
planting may make a vast difference 
in the rapidity of the early growth 
of the crop. It is, therefore, a mis- 
take to neglect to give good prepara- 
tion because of the delay this will 
cause in planting the crop. 


so much and see so 





Balancing a Ration for Milk Cows 
READER says he is “feeding nine 
pounds of a mixture of cottonseed 

meal, beet pulp and rice meal and 

18 to 20 pounds of cottonseed hulls, 

in two feeds, night and morning, 
with some hay or corn shucks at 
midday.” 

We are not told the amount of 
milk the cows are giving, nor how 
much hay and shucks they consume 
at noon. It is, therefore, impossible 
to make a balanced ration, except 
we assume some definite quantity of 
milk produced and guess at the quan- 
tity of hay consumed and its kind, 
or quality. 

If we assume that the cows are 
giving 16.6 pounds of milk a day the 
standard requirements for a 1,000- 
pound cow of two pounds of digesti- 
ble protein, 11 pounds carbohydrates, 
and four pounds of digestible fats, 
will be about supplied by: 


4 pounds cottonseed 


91 


meal; 
pounds rice meal; 

2% pounds beet pulp; 

18 pounds cottonseed hulls; 

5 pounds shucks or grass hay, 

A balanced ration from these feeds 
for a cow giving more milk, will be 
ather difficult to make. Cottonseed 
meal is the only feed containing even 
a moderately high amount of protein, 
and yet four pounds of cottonseed 
meal is as much as a cow should 
have daily unless she is on grass or 
getting silage. If the hay used is 
from some legume then there will be 
no difficulty in balancing a ration for 
a cow giving more than two gallons 
a day by increasing the quantity of 
rice meal, beet pulp and the legume 
hay. 





Will Crimson Clover and Vetch Re- 
seed Themselves? 
READER wishes to know if “‘crim- 
son clover and hairy vetch will re- 
seed themselves, and if so how they 
should be handled.’’ 
Unfortunately crimson clover 
not reseed itself in the Cotton Belt. 
When the seed ripens in May and 
falls to the ground they soon start 
to grow and are generally completely 
killed out by the hot weather of July 
and August. While crimson clover 
should be sowed last of August 
in the extreme north of the Cotton 
3elt to October 15 in the 


south, the young plan 


will 


the 
extreme 


the heat and dry weather 


Ano 4 
August. H 


: fairy vetcl 
self perfectly i m 

ripen be 
Zed 


allowed to 
cut or gra too clos 
has a long period of frui 
the latter part of May 
June 
seed 


there is an abundance 
while the plant is still 
ing. The seed shatter easily and if 
the crop is not cut until a fair pro- 
portion of the seed are ripe, it is im- 
possible to cure the hay on the land 


bloom- 


and remove it 
Shattering to 
ter 


Without sufficient seed 
the land. Af- 
seed have ripened and fallen 
to the ground the land may be plant- 
ed to any summer growing crop, like 
cowpeas or millet, and the vetch will 
come on in the fall after the 
mer growing crop is removed. 


reseed 
the 


sum- 





Applying Lime to Growing Crops 


READER wishes to know if he 
“may apply ground limestone to 

growing clover, newly sowed oats and 
clover and rape and oats, the land 
on which the rape and oats are grow- 
ing to be sowed to alfalfa this fall.” 

The place for lime or limestone is 
in the soil, not on it; but since these 
crops are on the land they will not 
be injured by the ground limestone 
and will probably be benefited, or 
at least some of them will, by scat- 
tering it over the surface. 

This limestone should have been 
applied last fall before sowing any 
of these crops. As soon as the rape 
and oats are grazed off, the lime- 
stone should be well worked into the 
top soil a month or two before sow- 
ing the alfalfa. 





Mixing Fertilizers in the Right 
Proportions 


HAT would a fertilizer made of 

the following materials analyze 

or what grade of mixed fertilizer 

would it equal? How does it compare 

with a 10-2-2 or a 10-2-4 fertilizer?” 
600 pounds cottonseed meal; 


1,240 pounds acid phosphate, 16 


per cent; 
160 pounds muriate of potash, 


Allowing 6.5 per cent for nitrogen, 
2.5 per eent for phosphoric acid, and 

5 per cent for potash in the cot- 
tonseed meal; 16 per cent phosphoric 
acid in the acid phosphate; and 50 
per cent potash in the muriate of 
potash, such a mixture would contain 
the following plant foods: 


1.0 





Nitro- 
gen 


Phos. 
Acid 





Ibs. 

600 lbs. cotton seed 
meal ss aceiaos aaiss 

1240 lbs. acid phosphate 

160 lbs. muriate of 
potash 


39.0 





2,000 lbs. totals__-- 39.0 213.4 


10.67 


£9.0 





1.95 





4.45 











It is seen that such a mixture con- 
tains 1.95 per cent of nitrogen and 
is equal in nitrogen to a fertilizer 
containing 2.37 per cent of ammo- 
nia. It contains 10.67 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 4.45 per cent of 
potash. This would be a better fer- 
tilizer for’ most crops on Alabama 
soils if it contained 4 per cent of ni- 
trogen. The phosphoric acid and es- 
pecially the potash are too high for 
the nitrogen, for most soils and crops, 
unless the crop is to receive a side 
dressing of nitrate of soda or some 
other readily available source of ni- 
trogen when the crop is about half 
grown, It contains per cent 
more potash than a ready 
mixed fertilizer and is quite close to 
a 10-2-4 fertilizer, as i con- 

5 per but 
per cent phosphoric 
.45 per cent more potash. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Sy W. F. MASSEY 











I Do Not know 

HAVE some second bottom land, 

which has been in corn for several 
years, but was sown to oats last fall, 
followed by peas and the peas cut for 
hay, and now there is a good stand of 
volunteer oats on it, which I wish 
to turn under for corn. It has been 
making about 25 bushels of corn an 
acre, and I wish to know what kind 
of fertilizer and how much it will 
take to get 50 bushels an acre on 
this land.” 

Now, as I have said above, I do not 
know what fertilizer will certainly 
make you 50 bushels of corn an acre, 
but I do know that you have been 
making it less able to make that 
much. You took off a crop of oats 
from land that made only 25 bushels 
an acre. Then you sowed peas and 
took them off and, so far as I am in- 
formed, you did not return any of 
the manure made from the feeding of 
the hay. Now the mere growing of 
peas on the land is not going to help 
it at all, but rather to run it down 
more. Hence the land is now hardly 
in condition to make its former yield. 
Then to put on complete fertilizer 
enough to make 50 bushels an acre, 
if the season is good, would probably 
result in its costing all the corn in- 
crease is worth. If you had sown 
crimson clover on the land after cut- 
ting the peas and had applied to ita 
good dressing of acid phosphate and 
potash, you would have something to 
turn under for the corn that would 
aid the crop greatly, and would need 
only some acid phosphate or Thomas 
phosphate for the corn. You will 
never get that land into a high state 
of production by growing corn every 
year and depending on fertilizer to 
make it. What it needs is good farm- 
ing to increase its fertility in a per- 
manent way. If you must plant it in 
corn, give it a dressing of 400 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 20 pounds of 
muriate of potash an acre broadcast, 
and sow peas in the corn to be left 
on the land and clover sown for a 
winter cover. I am breaking one of 
my rules by answering your letter, 
for you did not sign it, and a man 
who does not sign his name should 
not getareply. It is easy to see that 
I never use any one’s name in the 
paper. 


Availability of Plant Foods 


WISH to mix my own fertilizers, 

and want to know the availability 
of the materials carrying nitrogen. I 
understand that nitrate of soda is 
first and suiphate of ammonia is sec- 
ond, but [I do not know the relative 
availability of dried blood, fish scrap, 
bone meal, tankage and cottonseed 
meal. I have found the following 
mixture excellent for corn, except 
that unless there is a good deal of 
vegetable matter turned under, it is 
rather slow at first, and does not 
show much till corn is waist high, but 
makes a large ear. It is 500 pounds 
bone meal, 500 pounds fish, 500 
pounds kainit, and 500 pounds acid 
phosphate. How would it do to use 
less kainit and put in a little sulphate 
of ammonia, and use muriate instead 
of. kainit?”’ 

Nitrate of soda is the most readily 
available because plants do not use 
nitrogen until it is in the form of a 
nitrate, and the nitrate of soda is al- 
ready in that form; while sulphate 
of ammonia and the organic materi- 
als must go through the process of 
nitrification or change to nitrate 
through the action of the soil bac- 
teria. Sulfate of ammonia should 
not be used on an acid soil, but only 
after the land has been limed. It 
tends to increase acidity, and in an 
acid soil will often do more harm 
than good. It has 60 pounds more of 
nitrogen in a ton than nitrate of soda 
has. Dried blood will become more 
quickly available than other mate- 








rials carrying organic nitrogen. 

Bone meal is used more as a source 
for phosphoric acid than nitrogen, 
though raw bone does carry some ni- 
trogen. But its phosphoric acid is 
more slowly available than that in 
acid phosphate. Fish scrap, too, car- 
ries some phosphoric acid. In raw 
bone the phosphoric acid costs too 
much, and is not needed when you 
use acid phosphate and cottonseed 
meal. Then we use kainit for the 
potash it contains, and you will get 
as much potash in 125 pounds of the 
muriate of potash as in the 500 
pounds of kainit, and thus save 
freight. 

The fertilizer mixture you mention 
costs too much to depend on it to 
make corn. With a good growth of 
crimson clover to turn under you 
would need nothing but some acid 
phosphate and potash in your soil, 
and in the upper sections nothing but 
acid phosphate. It does not pay to 
depend on costly complete fertilizers 
to make corn. Not that the mixtures 
will not make corn, but that the in- 
creased crop costs too much as com- 
pared with crops grown on clover. [ 


phoric acid less soluble, or reverted. 
Of course an application of this will 
tend, so far as it goes, to sweeten an 
acid soil, but it is rather an expensive 
way to buy lime. When soil is acid 


it is not so much the cost of good 
lime as of the cost in the loss of 


crops by not liming. 


Sowing Crimson Clover 


HIS is from Portsmouth, Va. 

“Could I sow crimson clover seed 
in corn at the last working in late 
June?” 

You could doubtless sow it, but the 
chances are that you would fail to 
get the clover sown that early. Bet- 
ter sow peas in the corn and cut the 
corn and cure in shocks and either 
cut or disk down the peas and sow 
the cloverseed in September or Oc- 
tober. 





Phosphate Lime 


WANT some information in regard 

to phosphate lime. What is the 
value of the phesphate it contains? 
Do you think it practicable to mix 
this phosphate lime with cottonseed 
meal before putting it in the 
ground?” 

We do not use lime as a fertilizer. 
If your land is acid and needs lime, 
get the lime and harrow it in after 
plowing the land. If you want phos- 
phoric acid get it in acid phosphate. 





F ALL the fossels in our town, 
Si Haskins was the boss. 
He said the autymobile never 
Would replace the hoss. 
He always used to sneer and snort 
Whenever one went by, 
And when he'd see one busted down, 
He'd laugh until he’d cry. 


He said the owners all were fools 
To go and spend their dough 

For them gol-ding contrivances 
That never scemed to go. 

Them devil-wagons got his goat; 
He'd never fall for one; 

Of all the gol-durn foolishness, 
Gas wagons took the bun, 


One day a nephew died and left 
An old one-lung machine 
A-standing out in old Si’s barn, 
Si got some gasoline 
And poured it in the gosh-durned thing 
To see if it would start. 
He cranked it up and thought he'd try 
To drive the old gas cart. 


He drove it down the road all right, 
Forgettin’ all his care, 

And rode around till almost night 
And visited everywhere. 

Next morning bright and early he 





THE CONVERSION OF SILAS 


——- 


Was poundin’ down the street; 
He scared the hosses right and left 
And knocked folks off their feet. 


A week from then he bought a car, 
It was of high hoss-power. 

He didn’t take time off to eat, 
But drove it every hour. 

He raced with everybody who 
Showed up within a mile; 

He said you might as well be dead 
As not to be in style. 


His whiskers blew out in the breeze, 
As down the road he flew; 
He said, ‘I'll show those gol-ding boobs 
A fancy trick or tew.” 
He spent all his waking hours 
In showing them new tricks; 
Four cylinders became too tame, 
And so he bought a six, 


He's been arrested nineteen times 
For speedin’, so they say. e 

He's got his whiskers all shaved off, 
For they got in his way. 

He talks of touring cars all day 
And dreams of them at night. 

And nowadays whene’er he sees 
A piece of horseflesh pass 

He sort of chuckles, sneering like, 
And hollers out: ‘No class!” 

—Topeka (Kan.) State Capital. 








ean show you a field that made 98% 
bushels of corn an acre with nothing 
under it but crimson clover, on which 
some lime was harrowed in after 
plowing to prevent acidity, and to 
hasten the nitrification of the clover. 
That was on land that formerly made 
25 bushels an acre in a good season. 
But if you must use a complete fer- 
tilizer for corn, I think that the fol- 
lowing will be an improvement: 
One thousand pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate; 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 600 pounds dried blood and 
200 pounds muriate of potash to 
make a ton. 





Contents of Acid Phosphate 


NOTICED that you said in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer that in a ton of 
acid phosphate there is 600 pounds 
of lime per 1,000 pounds. I have 
right much land that needs lime, and 
thought to@ use acid phosphate heavily 
if the lime in it will have the same 
effect as common lime. Lime will 
cost me $6 a ton and four miles haul 
over a bad road and a long wharf, 
and I can get 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate for $14 a ton.” 

No one ever said that acid phos- 
phate carries lime. There is about 
600 pounds in a ton of calcium sul- 
phate or plaster. But this will not 
answer in the place of lime at all. 
But there is a carrier of phosphorus 
that does have lime in it. This is 
what is called Thomas phosphate, or 
basic slag. This is nearly one-half 
lime, and for that reason is slower 
in acting on the growth of plants 
than acid phosphate is, because the 
presence of the lime makes the phos- 


Mixing lime with cottonseed meal or 
any other material containing organic 
nitrogen will cause loss of ammonia. 
Then, too, phosphoric acid mixed in 
lime will be reverted and made less 
available. Mix your fertilizer of ma- 
terials of good quality carrying the 
plant food wanted, and do not buy 
lime because it has in it a little in- 
soluble phosphorus. Lime is valu- 
able as a sweetener of an acid soil, 
so that the work of the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria can be encouraged, 
and it has a good physical effect on 
the soil. But do not use lime as a 
fertilizer, or mix it in a fertilizer mix- 
ture, for it will not only drive off am- 
monia, but will,revert the phosphoric 
acid you may use. 





Cowpea Hulls 


HAT is the value of cowpea hulls 
as hay, compared with Johnson 
grass hay?” 

I have no analysis of the feeding 
value of the pea hulls alone, but I 
would assume that they have a high- 
er protein content than any grass 
hay. . 





Soy Beans 


WOULD like to know how much 

free extract of nitrogen there is 
in the soy bean seed.” 

I think you have gotten things a 
little mixed. There is no such thing 
as free extract.of nitrogen, except the 
free nitrogen gas in the air. Tables 
of feed values give the protein or 
the part of the feed containing nitro- 
gen, and then the nitrogen-free ex- 
tract, meaning the material entirely 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


free from nitrogen, the 
drates. In fertilizing material the 
soy beans contain 5.30 per cent of 
nitrogen, 1.87 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, and 1.90 per cent of potash. In 
food materials the soy beans have 
33.12 per cent protein, 54.7 per ceut 
of carbohydrates, including 2.25 per 
cent of fat. These«carbohydrates are 
the nitrogen-free materials, and the 
protein consists of the matter con- 
taining nitrogen. 


The Same Old Question 


FLORIDA friend wants to know 

how to rid his land of nut grass. 
As I have said several times, I cleaned 
it out of my garden by simply not 
allowing it to make green leaves 
above ground. This meant chopping 
it off daily, but it cleaned it out. On 
a large scale it is a difficult matter. 
Some claim that growing sweet po- 
tatoes on the land will clean it out. 
A friend visiting a town in Eastern 
Maryland said that he was surprised 
to see many of the front lawns plant- 
ed in sweet potatoes, and was told 
that it was to kill nut grass. Any 
method that will prevent the plants 
from making green leaves above 
ground will destroy it. In Florida I 
suppose that a thickly planted crop 


carbohy- 





of velvet beans may smother it out, °- 


and these can be followed by trimson 
clover for the winter, the clover 
turned under in spring, and sweet 
potatoes planted. 





- 


A Lime Mixture 


ILL you please give me your 

opinion of the enclosed analysis? 
This article sells for $13 a ton cask 
and no discount. It has been sold 
here to peanut growers for years, 
and it is safe to say that it gives 
better results than any lime we have 
used, and we have used all kinds of 
burnt lime. Now could we take any 
burnt lime and add some muriate of 
potash and expect the same results? 
Is it the potash in it that gives the 
results over other lime? I have just 
sold $100 worth of peanuts an acre 
from the 1913 crop, and I learned 
about all I know of farming from 
reading. your editorials.” 

The analysis sent is as follows: 


Lire WROTRCe 0 é-60-60: Ftc cee 8% 45 per cent 
CATDOHGTS OF VME 6 isis cccecees 10 per cent 
BMUIPNGETS OF WS 66. o5 666 vi6:0s. 40-600 9 per cent 
to Pr ren See ere ere 4 per cent 
OGRE CHIGIIOS <6 6665-66 6 voces ees 11 per cent 


Hydrate ferrous suiphate ........ 


5 per cent 
Moisture and insoluble matter... 


9 per cent 

The article seems to be slaked lime 
with some kainit added. Lime hy- 
drate is simply slaked lime. Sul- 
phate of lime is plaster. Sodium 
chloride is common salt. Now, like 
other legumes as a rule, peanuts use 
some lime, but lime is not used as a 
fertilizer, its main use being to make 
the soil sweet for the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria that live on the roots of pea- 
nuts and other legumes, and to re- 
lease insoluble potash in the soil, and 
your soil as a rule has little to re- 
lease. The effects of this mixture 
is due to the small amount of potash 
it contains. I believe that the fer- 
tilizer I have advised to many, and 
which has been used successfully, 
will give better results. 

The fact that you have used plain 
lime with less effect than this stuff 
shows that it is the potash and not 
the lime that has given the good 
effect. You can make a similar ar- 
ticle by getting some good fresh lump 
lime and hydrating it for yourself, 
and then mixing about 1,500 pounds 
of the lime and 500 pounds of kainit. 
You can make a ton of this for half 
the $13. But I think that you will 
find that 500 pounds of Thomas phos- 
phate, 50 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash, and 50 pounds of nitrate of soda 
an acre will give better results. The 
Thomas phosphate will furnish all 
the lime the peanuts need as food. 
The nitrate of soda will give an early 
start, and the peanuts can later get 
nitrogen from the air, and the potash 
will prevent pops. 





If W. F. B., of Heath Springs, will 
send me his name I will answer his 
letter. 
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“BERMUDA THE PREMIER 


GRASS FOR THE SOUTH” 





How 


This Great Pasture Grass Has Demonstrated Its Worth; 


Every Seuthern Farmer Should Have It in His Pasture 





By A. C. Hartenbower, Stillwater, Okla. 


NE cow to an acre! The native 
Q) pasture grasses of the South 

eannot be generally depended 
upon to produce more pasturage than 
this. The farmer with 20 head of 
cattle has had to reserve one-eighth 
of his 160-acre farm for grazing. 
Bermuda has changed all this in sec- 
tions where it has been given a trial, 
and there 20 head of cattle can be 
easily pastured on from five to eight 
acres. 

A North Texas livestock farmer, 
with a 320-acre medium sandy up- 
land farm underlaid with a stiff clay 
subsoil, had tried for three seasons 
without success to get a profitable 
stand of alfalfa on 80 acres of his 
average soil. In order to realize even- 
a reasonable profit in his business, 
he found that he must have this area 
in some pasture and hay plant that 
would yield more than the native 
pastures of that section. Through 
the bulletins of a nearby experiment 
station he learned of Bermuda and 
erdered 16 sacks of Bermuda grass 
reots. With this amount he planted 
four acres. The grass grew luxu- 
riantly in his soil and covered the 
ground well the first season. As ad- 
vised, he kept his livestock off the 
field the first year, thus allowing the 
grass to form a heavy sod. Having 
proved the adaptability of Bermuda 
te his conditions, he was encouraged 
to plant 40 more acres the following 
spring; the roots for setting being 
obtained from the four-acre field. 
His success of the first year was re- 
peated, and he obtained an excellent 
stand over the entire field. The fol- 
lowing season he began to try out the 
grass as a pasture for his cattle. 
Sixty head of cattle were turned into 
the field and.were allowed to graze 
as on the native pasture. About the 
middle of.the dry, hot summer, when 
the native pasture became practically 
exhausted, his Bermuda was getting 
ahead of the cattle—so much so, in 
fact, that about the middle of August 
he determined to mow the field for 
hay. He procured over one-half ton 
ef hay per acre, but again the grass 
grew more rapidly than the cattle 
could pasture it down, and though he 
could have had a light second cutting 
he decided to leave the covering on 
the field to protect the Bermuda roots 
from freezing out. Early the follow- 
ing spring, before the grass started 
in the native pastures, he turned his 
eattle into the brown field of Ber- 
muda. He soon noticed that the cat- 
tle were grazing eagerly, as though 
they were relishing the dry grass. 
On going to the field to investigate, 
he found that the cattle were pushing 
aside the covering in search of the 
new growth of Bermuda which was 
waiting for the first warm days of 
spring before pushing through the 





covering. This season he increased 
the number of cattle per acre of 
Bermuda to three, as he believed his 
set was sufficiently well established 
to warrant heavier pasturing. He 
also fenced off five acres as a hog 
pasture. The increased number of 
eattle were easily pastured and in the 
fall, while he had no cutting of hay, 
his cattle were in splendid condition 
for market. 


A Great Hog Pasture Grass 


E LATER proved that the Ber- 
muda was valuable as a pasture 
for hogs. He was able to graze al- 
most as many hogs on each acre of 
his Bermuda as his neighbors were 
able to pasture on each acre of their 
alfalfa—and he noted that the ob- 
jection so often made that hogs de- 
stroy alfalfa by rooting it up could 
not be raised in the case of the Ber- 
muda pasture; in fact, the more the 
hogs rooted the better the Bermuda 
grew. 
As this farmer increased his acre- 
age from year to year, he noticed 
that the washing which had been so 


type for a maximum production of 
hay or pasture, and its tendency to 
grow closer to the ground with its 
heavier foliage renders it more hardy 
than the more upright growing type. 

No detailed study has been made to 
date of the varietal characteristics 
of Bermuda. While, as noted, distin- 
guishing characteristics do exist in. 
Bermuda plants, these differences 
have not been technically studied and 
the different Bermudas are known 
as types rather than as varieties. 
The Oklahoma Experiment Station 
has elearly shown that selections for 
different characteristics may be made 
and maintained, and that it is only a 
question of time before definitely- 
named varieties of Bermuda will be 
placed upon the market. 


Soils Suited to Bermuda 


OR the South, Bermuda proves its 

greatest value on poor, upland 
soils—soils that wash badly. Thou- 
sands of acres that are now produc- 
ing corn and cotton, especially the 
latter, could be very profitably 
changed from gullied fields to built- 
up meadows, capable of maintaining 
hundreds of thousands of cattle. 
More than this, many fields that are 
considered too low in plant food, or 
too much gullied and washed to pro- 
duce cotton, will grow profitable 
crops of Bermuda. But Bermuda 








es 





detrimental to all of his farming op- 
erations had stopped on the fields 
first planted, and further that many 
of the former washes and other un- 
even places in the fields were rapid- 
ly being built up. 

Is it any wonder that the North 
Texas farmer made no further search 
for a pasture and hay plant, and that 
he very profitably increased his pas- 
ture reservation of 80 acres to 125 
acres? This farmer’s experience wih 
Bermuda cannot be considered excep- 
tional—tthousands of stock raisers 
throughout the South are depending 
upon Bermuda for their hay and pas- 
ture. 

The question is often asked, ‘“‘What 
variety of Bermuda shall I plant?’ 
Simple observation leads to a com- 
parison of the grass in different Ber- 
muda fields and the consequent no- 
tice of the differences in the man- 
ner of growth. Bermuda in one field 
may be a comparatively tall, sparsely- 
leaved plant, and in an adjoining 
field coarser-stemmed, more heavily- 
leaved, and growing closer to the 
ground. The latter is the desirable 





PURE-BRED HERD IN TEXAS 


need not be confined to the poor 
soils—it has given yields of hay and 
has pastured a sufficient number of 
head of livestock to prove its value 
as a profitable crop for many of the 
richer soils. It appears to withstand 
the detrimental effects of alkali, so 
fatal to most commonly cultivated 
farm crops. For wet soils it is much 
better adapted than many of the av- 
erage crops grown in the South. As 
a general proposition, Bermuda does 
better on sandy than on clay soils, 
but on the latter type it grows well 
when a good set is procured. Mr. 
Cotton Grower, why not devote a few 
acres of your gullied cotton fields to 
an experiment with Bermuda? 

Some suecessful Bermuda growers 
claim that they can procure satis- 
factory sets without careful prepara- 
tion of the field, while others insist 
that careful soil preparation before 
planting pays as well with Bermuda 
as with other crops. The preparation 
to be made in any case depends ma- 
terially upon the crop grown in the 
field the previous year, but it is un- 
reasonable to presume that any crop 
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can make its best growth without 
encouragement. In the northern 


portion of the area where Bermuda 
is successfully grown the preparation 
of the soil for this crop should be 
similar to that given for corn. 

How to Plant 

HE best method for planting Ber- 

muda is to take the roots from a 
well-set field. The sod that is to be 
used for planting is turned out with 
a moldboard plow, which is run about 
three inches deep. The sod, which 
will be in a continuous strip, is then 
cut up into squares about two inches 
each way, and these are thrown into 
a@ wagon and hauled to the field 
which has been laid out. One square, 
sometimes termed block, is dropped 
in each place. Lay the field off with 
a common walking plow, or with a 
single shovel or single row cultiva- 
tor, making the furrows from four 
to six inches deep and from 18 to 
36 inches apart. Where the planter 
has plenty of Bermuda sod, 18 inches 
will be preferable, since it will in- 
sure a good covering of the ground 
the first season under good condi- 
tions. But where the planter must 
obtain sod from a distance and ex- 
pects to give the Bermuda a full sea- 
son in which to cover the ground, 
from 24 to 36 inehes will not be too 
far apart for the rows. The squares 
or blocks with soil adhering to them 
are distributed in the furrows from 
12 to 18 inches apart and are then 
covered with a small quantity of 
earth by means of a smcothing har- 
row. Some growers scatter the roots 
broadcast on the surface of the soil 
and then disk them into the soil. 
This method, however, has not given 
satisfactory results. 

Doubtless the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station has done more experi- 
mental work with Bermuda than any 
other experiment station in the 
South. Several experiments have 
been conducted to compare methods 
of planting. In 1902 and 1903, four 
plots were set aside for this phase of 
experimentation. On Plot No. 1, 
thorough preparation was given to 
the soil. The rows were laid off with 
a single shovel plow, three feet apart. 
Bermuda roots were scattered in 
these furrows and slightly covered. 
Plot No. 2 was planted and harrowed 
similarly to Plot No. 1, but the roots 
and sod were scattered evenly over 
the surface. A disk harrow was used 
for working the roots into the soil. 
Plot No. 3 was well plowed and har~ 
rowed. Bermuda grass seed was then 
carefully planted. The seed was 
slightly covered with a smoothing 
harrow. On Plot No. 4 the ground 
was prepared similarly to Plot No. 
2, but was planted with kafir after 
the Bermuda roots had been scat- 
tered over the surface and worked 
into the soil. Cultivation was given 


to the kafir throughout the season. 
A summary of the results procured 
from the four plots shows ‘that a 
good set was procured on Plot No. 
1; only a partial stand on Plot No. 


(Concluded on page 34 this issue) 
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SHEEP IN VIRGINIA 


Good Livestock Are Impossible Without Good Pastures 


Ceurtesy Southern Railway. 
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MAKERS 


Qualiby up” 
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For nearly half a — 
century the Hamilton, 


Brown mark has proved itself an 
unfailing guide to good shoe value. 


You invest many dollars in shoes, 
each year. You can make sure that 

every dollar brings you full value, 
by asking for 


Hamilton, Brown 


hoes 


and getting them. Don? accept substi- 
tutes—there is sure to be a Hamilton, 
Brown dealer near you. Walk owt of the 
store that can’t supply Hamilton, Brown 
Shoes and walk izzo the store that can. 
Hamilton, Brown Shoes are made for 


every purpose and every member of 
the family; in allstyles,sizes and prices. 





Hamilton, Brown 
Shoe Company 
St. Louis—Boston 





Low 30-Day Price 


On Edwards 


STEEL Shingles 








Don’t make a single move toward that new 
roof until you get Edwards’ Special Cut-Price 
Proposition for April. Save $15 to $30 under 
best wood shingles and get a genuine leak- 
proof, rust-proof, fire-proof and lightning- 
proof STEEL Shingle roof. A roof that will 
outlast your house or barn. 


Put On With Hammer and Nails 


You can Jay an Edwards Steel Shingle Roof ten 
times as easy and ten times as quick as wood 
shingles. Shingles come in big sheets, 100 ina 
claster. Lay them right over old roof or sheath- 
ing if you like. No painting, no extras to buy. 
Everything furnished. 


Can’t Leak—Can’t Burn 

Fadawards *‘Tightcote’’ process (covered by_ pat- 
ents) means dipping in melted zinc after cutting 
and stamping. Close-fitting overlap protects nail- 
holes. No place for rust to start or water to get 
n. of when laid is really all one piece. No 
Edwards Steel Roof ever struck by lightning. We 
back this statement with a $10,000 guarantee bond. 

You get this guarantee when you buy. 
Special April Price, Freight Paid 
Recently we made a most advantageous purchase 
of steel. o for 30 days only we are able to quote 
a price that will astonish you. Send for new Bar. 
gain Circular No. 4/4 and give dimension of roof 
if youcan. Thousands are writing, so don’t delay. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
424-474 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohio 












Foot Seraper and Cleaner— 
Needed on every porch and outside 
doorstep. Right nowis the time to 
sell it—A winner. C. P. Draper, 
200. C. A. n- 
4 days. W. A, Parker 
4 days. Earl Hayward, 
N.Y. ler for 150. W.W. Harpster, 
Pa., made $27.45 in4 evenings. Write 
? quick for terms and free sample. 
THOMAS SCRAPER CO, 
9455 West S8t., Dayton, Ohio 
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FERTILIZATION OF COTTON IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION 





A Summary of Eight Years’ Experimentation to Ascertain the 
Fertilization Requirements of Cotton 


on This Soil Type 





By C. B. 


[We recently published an article by 


pe" redder, stiffer soils of the Piedmont secti@n, 
North Carolina, it is probably safe to say 
food requirements of cotton on the similar 


Georgia, North Alabama, 
Arkansas.—The Editors. ] 


C errs is one of the chief money 


East Tennessee, 


crops grown on the Piedmont 
soils of the Southern States. 
More commercial fertilization is used 
in producing this crop than any of 
the other field crops grown in the 
South. It responds readily and profit- 
ably to proper fertilization. Some 10 
years ago systematic experiments 
were started at two points in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina 
to determine the fertilizer or plant- 
food requirements for the most eco- 
nomical production of cotton on the 
Cecil clay and Cecil sandy loams of 
this State that were favorably lo- 
cated for the production of cotton. 
Below will be found the general 
conclusions from eight years’ results 
secured on the farm of the Experi- 
ment Station, West Raleigh. It is be- 
lieved that these results will have 
much of value for all cotton growers 
whose farms are located in the Pied- 
mont section of not only North Caro- 
lina, but of other Southern States 
having similar Cecil soils: 


What the Tests Have Shown 


HE proper fertilization of cotton 

pays large profits, larger than any 
other staple crop generally grown in 
the State. What this fertilization 
should be on this and similar soils is 
shown by tke results of our experi- 
ments as given on the following 
pages. 

Il. For the production 
on this land the use of 
carrying normal amounts 
phoric acid and nitrogen gave an 
average increased yield of seed cot- 
ton per acre of 43 per cent over the 
yield secured on the same character 
of land without fertilization. The 
net profit over cost of fertilization of 
this combination was $15.14 per acre 

{Il. Where a normal amount of 
potash was used with the phosphoric 
acid in place of the nitrogen there 
was an average increase in yield of 
46 per cent of seed cotton and an 
average profit, over cost of fertiliza- 
tion used, of $19.17 per acre. 

[V. The use of a fertilizer mixture 
carrying normal amounts of nitrogen 
and potash was far less effective and 
profitable than when mixtures con- 


of cotton 
a mixture 
of phos- 


taining normal amounts of phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid and potash were used. 


The average profit per acre from the 
use of a mixture containing potash 
and nitrogen alone was only $4.84 
per acre, after deducting the cost of 
the materials supplying these plant 
food constituents. 

V. Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash combined in a complete fer- 
tilizer yielded on an average only 
slightly more than when nitrogen 
was left out of the mixture. 

VI. The average results show that 
lime alone was used at a very small 
profit, while in combination with ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
to make a complete fertilizer, it has 
shown upon an average to a slightly 
better advantage. Taking all the re- 
sults as a whole, the indications are 
that in growing cotton on this soil 
under similar conditions to those ob- 
taining in these experiments, lime 
does not seem to be especially bene- 





ficial in cotton production. 

VIL. The amount of nitrogen in the 
normal fertilizer (400 pounds 
acre), applied in the cotton experi- 
ments, was 2% per cent, or 10 
| pounds to the acre. This amount was 
varied so as to give five, 10, 20 and 
30 pounds of nitrogen per acre. The 
yields and profits did not increase for 
the larger quantities of nitrogen. On 
| an average, slightly the largest profit 


per 








that 


Williams, N. C. Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


Professor Williams giving the results of fertilizer 
experiments with cotton in the Coastal Plain section. 


The results here given are for the 
While these experiments were conducted in 
they afford a fair index to the plant- 
red soils of Western North Carolina, North 


and possibly the Ozark foothills in northwest 


was obtained from the use of 10 and 
20 pounds of nitrogen per acre with 
normal amounts of phosphoric acid 
and potash. Ten pounds of nitrogen 
would be supplied by 77 pounds of 


13 per cent dried blood, and 20 
pounds by 154 pounds of blood. 

VIII. The amount of phosphoric 
acid in the normal fertilizer (400 
pounds per acre) was 7 per cent, or 
28 pounds per acre. This quantity 


was varied so as to apply 14, 28, 56 
and 84 pounds, respectively, of phos- 
phoric acid per acre. The largest and 
most profitable yields were secured 
from 56 pounds and 84 pounds per 
acre when used with normal amounts 
of nitrogen and _ potash. These 
amounts of phosphoric acid would be 
supplied by 87.5, 175, 350 and 
pounds, respectively, of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate. 

[X. The amount of potash in the 
normal fertilizer (400 pounds per 
acre) used was 2% per cent, or 10 
pounds per. acre. Varying this 
amount so as to apply five, 10, 20 
and 30 pounds per acre, respectively, 
showed as an average of the results 
that five and 20 pounds of potash per 
acre, or 1% and 5 per cent in the 
mixture, gave the most profitable re- 
turns. Five pounds of potash would 
be supplied by 25 pounds of 20 per 
cent manure salt and 20 pounds by 
100 pounds of manure salt. Taking 
all the results from both fields as a 
whole, it would appear, as the use of 
20 pounds of potash only gave an 
average annual profit of 57 cents 
more per acre than when five pounds 
of potash per acre was used in the 
mixture, that for cotton on this land 
not more than 1 to 2 per cent of 
potash need generally be added to a 
normal mixture of phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen. 

X. Varying the amounts of the nor- 
mal fertilizer application from 200 
to 1,200 pounds per acre gave in- 
creased yield and profits for all the 
applications. The most profitable ap- 


525 


plication was at the rate of 600 
pounds per acre of the mixture. Af- 
ter deducting the cost of fertilizer 
the different quantities per acre 


showed the following net profits: 
200 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
gave a profit of $16.12; 


400 pounds of fertilizer per acre 


gave a profit of $19.57; 

600 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
gave a profit of $25.50; 

800 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
gave a profit of $22.01; 

1,200 pounds of fertilizer per acre 


gave a profit of $22.04. 

Putting this in a slightly different 
way; the first 200 pounds of fertilizer 
yielded a net profit (after paying for 
cost of fertilizer) of $8.06 for each 
100 pounds of fertilizer; the appli- 
cation of 400 pounds yielded $4.89 
per 100 pounds; 600 pounds yielded 
$4.25 per 100 pounds; 800 pounds 
yielded $2.75 per 100 pounds; and 
1,200 pounds yielded a profit of $1.84 
per 100 pounds of fertilizer. 

XI. Comparisons of dried blood, 
nitrate of soda, cottonseed and stable 
manure as sources of nitrogen show 
no special advantage one over the 
other in the production of cotton on 
this soil, except in the case of 
tonseed which showed up decidedly 
inferior to the others as a carrier of 
nitrogen. In tests, nitrate of 
soda applied one-half at plant- 
ing and one-half about July 1, on 
one plat; one-half was applied about 
July 2, »9ther half of the nitro- 
gen coming from dried blood, which 


cot- 


the 


was 


the 


was applied before planting, on an- 
other plat, and on a third plat ni- 
trate of soda furnished one-fifth of 
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the nitrogen, the balance coming 
from dried blood, all being applied 
before planting. The blood was ap- 
plied one-half at planting and one- 
half about July 1 on one plat; one- 
half at planting, the rest of the ni- 
trogen coming from nitrate of soda 
which was applied July 1, on another 
plat, and on a third plat four-fifths 
of the nitrogen was supplied by blood 
and one-fifth by nitrate of soda. 
Slightly the largest profit per acre 
was secured by applying all the ni- 
trogen along with the phosphoric acid 
and potash before planting, having 
four-fifths of it derived from dried 
blood and one-fifth from nitrate of 
soda. 


XII. When 400 pounds of the nor- 
mal fertilizer mixture were each ap- 
plied before planting in the drill at 
the ordinary depth, in the drill at 
three times the ordinary depth below 
the seed, broadcast before planting, 
and divided into two equal parts, one- 
half being applied in the drill before 
planting and the other half as a side 
dressing about July 1, the most prof- 
itable method, everything considered, 
of applying the fertilizer mixture, the 
results would seem to indicate, would 
be in the drill at planting time at the 
ordinary depth. Dividing the appli- 
cation, putting in one-half at planting 
and reserving the other one-half and 
applying as a side dressing about July 
1 produced $2.13 less profit per acre 
on an average of the results of the 
two fields than was secured when all 
the fertilizer was applied in the drill 
at the ordinary depth at planting. 
Applying the fertilizer broadcast at 
planting was annually $2.67 per acre 
less profitable than when the fertili- 
zer was applied in the drill at plant- 
ing in the ordinary way. 

XIII. For the conditions prevail- 
ing and the length of time covered 
by the experiments comparing the 
relative value of acid phosphate, basic 
slag and finely ground phosphate 
rock, the former material was found 
te be decidedly the most efficient and 
profitable carrier of phosphoric acid 
for cotton. 

XIV. Where 400 pounds is used to 
the acre thetbest and most economical 
method of application is in the drill 
before planting. 

XV. Our soil analyses of the va- 
rious soils of the State indicate that 
these results will apply to the red 
(Cecil) clay loams and red (Cecil) 
clay soils of the Piedmont section of 
the State. : 

XVI. For the production of cotton 
on these soils, taking the results here 
reported as a whole, it is reeommend- 
ed that at least 400 pounds of fer- 
tilizer be used and as much more as 
can be afforded up to 600 pounds per 
acre. In field tests at the Iredell 
Test Farm, located near Statesville, 
N. C., it has been found that where 
quantities of fertilizer ranged from 
200 to 1,000 pounds per acre, the 
profit per acre, above the cost of fer- 
tilizer used, was greater as the quan- 
of fertilizer 


tity applied was in- 
creased. The use of a 1,000 pounds 
per acre gave an increased profit 


over cost of fertilizer of 130 per cent, 
or $20.86 per acre over 200 pounds; 
per cent, or $9.25 over 409 
pounds; 14.1 per cent, or $4.56 over 
600 pounds; and 8.9 per cent, or 
$3.02 over 800 pounds per acre. The 
fertilizer can be most profitably ap- 
plied in the drill before planting, 
though there is no objection to divid- 
ing the application into two parts, 
putting out one-half in the drill be- 
fore planting and the other half as a 
side dressing about July 1, according 
to The fertilizer mixture 
should contain about 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 2 per cent each 
of nitrogen and potash. The nitro- 
gen may be all derived from blood, 
tankage, cottonseed meal, or similar 
products, or in part from one or all of 


9rR 
33.5 


season. 


these, and in part (up to one-half) 
from nitrate of soda. 

Kainit, manure salt, sulphate or 
muriate of potash may furnish the 


potash, and acid phosphate the phos- 
phoric acid. 
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Friendly Farm Talks 


Gentle Reminders from ‘Sunny 
Home Farm”’ 
By A. L. French 











N THE dragging of roads the shov- 
| el holds the same relative position 
to the road drag as the hoe 
holds to the two-horse cultivator in 
the working of the corn crop. The 
cultivator will 
do a _ hundred 
times the work 
of the hoe, but 
when the hoe is 
needed it is 
a needed badly 
and nothing 
will take its 
place. The holes 
that are just 
starting in the 
roadbed need 
# gt the work of 
MR. FRENCH the shovel, for 
while the drag will do a hundred 
times the work in the same period 
as will the shovel, it will not do the 
particular work that the shovel will 
do. Moral: Carry a shovel on the 
road drag. 





** © 


A7E ARE building considerable 
fencing on our new farm in Vir- 
ginia. When the wire is ready to go on 
the posts we pick a warm day to do 
the work, as the barb-wire is expand- 
ed by the heat and when stretched 
very tight during such weather it will 
remain tightly drawn. When stretch- 
ing we use a strong machine and pull 
the wire all we think it will stand, 
then give it a few more pulls and 
staple it fast to end posts that are 
so set so that there can be no give 
to them. This makes a fence that 
will restrain animals, and that is 
what we erect a fence for. 
* ek 
HERE is a lot of virture in good 
machine oil and we make use of 
good oil and plenty of it at frequent 
intervals when operating the disk 
harrow. Keep the oil holes free of 
dirt and oil every 30 minutes. 
* * * 
F THE plow begins to ease up, when 
striking hard spots, stop at once 
and put on a new point. An even crop 
means even breaking of the _ soil, 
other things being equal, and a dull 
point will not do even breaking, and, 
woo, a sharp point saves horse power. 
Don’t go to town after this point. 
Have a dozen of them in the shop. 
They cost less by the dozen than sin- 
gly, and the time required to go to 
town for a point will often be worth 
what a half dozen will cost that are 
hauled home when the wagon is 
bringing other merchandise to the 
farm. 
* * & 
F ONE of your horses is inclined to 
get sore at the upper point of the 
shoukéer, get a humane collar for him 
—one of those that bear on the low- 
er half of the shoulder only. They 
cost about $6 and are worth every 
cent of it. If your dealer hasn’t 
them the mail order houses have. 
* * * 
HEN we finished plowing our 
land for spring crops the other 
day, there were a few outlets of sur- 
face drains that needed opening with 
the shovel, and the work was done 
before a heavy rain fell upon the 
land; so we have no water-sobbed 
places in our fields. Ponds of stag- 
nant water kill the crop for the pres- 
ent crop. In case the land is not in 
condition to absorb all the water that 
falls upon it the surplus should have 
a means for getting away at once. 
s.* * 
ON’T neglect the land that you 
have planted in Irish potatoes and 
Kinglish peas. Get the harrow or 


weeder on this land two or three 
times before the plants appear above 
fround, and the potatoes may be 


weeded until the plants are eight 
inches high. First impressions mean 


& great deal, and the garden plants 


a aE a 








must have a much better impression ee e 

of things when the first peep they A 

get at their home shows its surface jimmy pipe 
clean and mellow. I run the weeder 

on the garden whenever the land is 


in condition, is bully fine 


T IS a very backward season over 


much of the northern part of our | jyst jammed full of delicious 
territory, but yet I see men every- 


} os , 
where fitting land for crops with the Prince Albert tobacco that s 
one-horse plow and the five-tooth | pleasing and fresh and fragrant. 


cultivator. I feel, whenever I see a| You get yours, and know your- 
grown man using a little one-horse : 
plow in this 20th century, that I self what it means to grow 


ought to grab it up, run off in the | smiles where grouches used to 
woods and hide it. It looks like such sprout! Now, listen: 

a baby thing alongside the three- 
horse plow, and does such baby work, 


too. This is not a sling at the plow, 
for it can’t help it. 

I don’t know that it looks any 1 ‘ 
worse, 


though, to see one using a 
one-horse plow than it does to see a 


sti a 
fellow rushing to the other extreme, ; 
working three little mules to death 
endeavoring to make them, pull a 


gang plow and haul a fat man. 
** oe \ 


ON’T let the land get hard and 
grassy when the early corn and ’ : 
cotton has been planted. A day with cant bite your tongue, j 


Dial 
the weeder or harrow just at the | because the bite’s cut out by 
right time will pay much better work- | q patented process that just Copyright 


ing these crops than will the same : R. J Repeolds 
time devoted to breaking land for gives you the best smoke Tobacco Co. 


more of the same crops. This doesn’t|@aNy Man ever put a 
mean that I wouldn’t get in all the | match to. 

crop my force could handle; but is ; 
simply a reminder to keep all the | And youcansmoke P.A. all 
work: well in hand that no effort be day and all night and just 
wasted in the final round-up. feel fine and dandy and 
lee heerful, because 

EEP all bolts tight; and keep your reg cn: sidene ‘ 
temper when dinner happens to back! Andthar’ 4 
be a few minutes late. Se nen: fee ee 
why men go to it, 


Virginia Farmers Fight for Parcel | 2tural-like. Change, 
Post your brand ! 


» 

. R. CHURCH, Maison Heights, Va., | Buy Prince“Albert 

sends us a copy of a letter he is | !" a 
sending Senators and Congressmen eg nites 
at the request of his local union. It wad davitet ake 
breathes the right spirit. Here it is: | jnhandsomepound 

“Dear Sir: I have been informed | and half-pound 
that a bill has been introduced into | humidors. § You 
Congress or shortly will be, to do | can now get P. A. 
away with or largely curtail the par- | all over the civi- 
cels post system. lized world. 

“I would esteem it a favor if you 
will send me a copy of this bill and R. J. REYNOLDS, 
the report of the committee, if there TOBACCO CO. . 
be one, and indicate to me just what | Winston-Salem, N. C. 
chance there is in your opinion of 
its becoming law. 

“T think it may be taken for 
granted that it is inspired by the 
transportation companies, particular- 
ly the express companies, under 
whose oppression the citizens of this 
country have so long suffered. 

“Here is the most practical piece 
of anti-trust legislation you gentle- 
men in Congress have perfected. It 
is claimed that the Standard Oil 
Trust has been eliminated, yet we 
can get oil only from the Standard 
Oil Company, whether of New Jer- 
sey, of Indiana, or of Virginia, makes 
little difference, and, as the price of 
oil is higher now than before the 
alleged trust victory, I really fail to 
see where the plain farmer has 
gained much. 

“The parcels post situation is dif- 
ferent; here you have brought the 
express companies to reduce their 
rates, treat us with some pretense 
of courtesy and decency which they 
never did before, and have given us 
an express service practically at oux 
doors. 

“I assume, of course, that it is 
your intention to vote against any 
such proposition and do all you legi- 
timately can to defeat it, but I would 
greatly appreciate it if you will in- 
form me exactly what your attitude 
is on this matter, what the proposed 
legislation is and how you intend to 
















the national joy smoke 














Tom Profit Tells Why 





I've told you that I like Keen Kutter wood 
workin’ tools ‘cause they make good. I've told 
you that I like Keen Kutter garden tools ‘cause 
they make me like ’em better the more I use ’em. 
Now I?ll tell you why J like Keen Kutter grass 
cuttin’ tools an’ that’s ‘cause they’re just the 

; Prive $0.50 same in makin’ good as all the rest of the Keen 
© Kutter tool outfits. They've got the stuff in ’em 
that counts for gettin’ there, and that’s guality. 


KEEN KUTTER 


means that any piece that carries the Keen Kutter 
trade mark is guaranteed to deliver good work for 
a long time, whether it’s a lawn mower, a garden 
trowel, a pair of hedge shears, a spade or a jack 
knife. You try ’em and you'll meet up with my 
experience. I’ve never yet had to take any tool 
back to the dealer an’ ask for my money, though 
he’s authorized to return it, any time we say so— 
youorl. ‘That's the kind of a guarantee you 
want—isn’t it?- Sure it is. We can always get 
a square deal from the Simmons people. 

Send to the Simmons Hardware 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., for their Garden 
Tool Booklet “1646.” 








vote on it. That is what we in the Braate f - 

© ic ; ‘oar © ; I No. 
rural districts are really anxious to y ENDH16 WF, Taget— 
know from our Representatives in ii So . 


Congress. 

“Thanking you for your attention | —— — ~~ 

and reply, I am, very truly, | When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
“S, R. CHURCH.” The Progressive Farmer.” 































Youdon’tknow 
what real com- 
fort, style and 
wearisuntilyou 
put your feet 
into a pair of 


HIELD BRAN 
" SHOES 


Eventhough you are 
“hard to fit’, there’s 
a SHIELD BRAND 
SHOE for your par- 
ticular feet. Each 
pair fully justifiesour 
slogan “Fits Best-- 
Wears Longest”. 
Our enormous output 
LESSENS the price and 
INCREASES the value. 
End all your shoe troubles 
by wearing SHIELD 
BRAND SHOES. For 
men, womenand children. 
All styles, lasts and 
leathers. 


M. C. KISER CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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You're really dry 


ina 


Fish Brand 


Reflex 
Slicker 


Not a dressy “near” 
water - proof, but a 
roomy, comfort-giving 
service coat that will 
protect you through thick 

and thin in the wettest weather. 


$3.00 


We print plainly on every label 'y 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 

and we mean i 
J ‘ey, Identified 
SOWER'S et 
= by this 

= mar 

Catalog 
free 


at your 
dealer’s 
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A. J. Tower Co. 
BOSTON 


Tower Canadian 


TRADE 


ISH BRAND 








Limited, Toronto 
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FURROW SLICES 








HATS OFF TO THESE ONE-HORSE 
FARMERS 


They Show What Others Can Do— 
Read Their Experience 


N YOUR issue of March 7, in an 

article entitled, “What a One- 
horse Farmer Did,’’ you somewhat 
“get my blood up” by intimating that 
few, if any, equal Mr. Duckworth’s 
record. I/am a one-little-mule farm- 
er. Here is my record for 1918. 
How does it compare with Mr. Duck- 
| worth’s? 





10 bales cotton, 


averaging 549 Ibs.; 
| 200 bushels corn; 


100 bushels oats; 
100 bushels sweet potatoes; 
106 gallons molasses; 
12 bushels peas; 
550 pounds pork; 
Packed 500 cang vegetables, 
Didn’t pull fodder, but adopted the 
| better course -and shredded corn. 
Didn’t have the help of a wife and 
|two children, but only that of one 
| 11-year-old boy. To be sure I hired 
a hand for about 13 days, but within 
the year I did carpenter work 76 days 
away from home. To be sure I have 
two little mules with which I pre- 
pared my land, but as I am only 
“one” plow boy I could cultivate with 
only one at a time. 
Now, I know you will ‘‘fly into me’”’ 
for not using both mules to a two- 
horse cultivator, but I guess you 


‘needn’t,” as my land is too steep 
and stumpy for that. 
Why don’t I rid the place of 


stumps? Well, I’ve not been able. I 
started out 13 years ago with noth- 
|ing but my hands and my head. I 
| bought my farm of 97 acres for 
| $2,300, the purchase price of which, 
| instead of stumps, has taken my sur- 
plus cash. 

I am now trying to build me a de- 
cent and comfortable house for my 
wife and four babies. Can you ad- 
vise me? J. F. JACKSON. 

Campobello, S. C. 








Another One-horse Farmer 
WISH to tell you what I made 
in 19138. My wife and I cultivated 

| 17 acres of land, and made nine bales 
| of cotton, averaging 470 pounds, and 
| sold at 13 cents per pound; about 170 
| bushels of corn, 80 cents per bushel; 
20 bushels of oats; 100 bushels of 
sweet ‘potatoes; 110 bushels of Irish 
potatoes; 40 bushels of peas; 1,200 
pounds of fodder; 3,900 pounds of 
peavine hay, and [I also had some 
small truck patches, including beans, 
watermelons, ete. I also raised 100 
chickens and 900 pounds of pork. 

I am a land renter, and I feel like 
I owe all my to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I could never have 
had courage enough to write to The 
Progressive Farmer until I saw Mr. 
Duckworth’s letter, as I am an 860- 
pounds mule farmer. I believe in 
deep breaking land, and would like 
to be a two-mule farmer, but I will 
| have to get along with one a few 
| years longer. 

I have often felt discouraged when 
reading those letters talking about 
the little one-horse farmers, when 
it is the best I can do at present. I 
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Pull 
Stumps 


Double your profits! 
— all your land! 
on't let stumps stand 

* In your way. 





ull them de - 
out, Clear anacrea day with the 
All Steel 

Hercules Triple Power 

Stump Puller 
$0 days trial, 3 year guaran- 
tee, special price offer now. 
Write postal for book and 
money-saving offer. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
980 22nd St., Cen- 
terville, la. 











feel like there are many little one- 
horse men like myself. But don’t be 





discouraged; let us pull up, hoping 
some day to be a bigger farmer. Let 


| us all resolve to make our neighbor- 
| hood Progressive Farmer readers. 
Wayne Co., N. C. J. Bowe 





Mr. Farmer, Are You Giving Wife 
| and Children a Square Deal? 


| 
| FNOTE that you place the Youth’s 

Companion first on your 
papers to be taken by farmers. You 
are eminently correct in this. I hold 
no brief for that paper, but I have 
known its influence in the home in 





If you have livestock to sell, 
time to advertise. There 


interest in livestock husbandry than 


now is the 
was never more 
right 
mow. Get into the game and get your share. 


too many cases to have any indiffer- 
ent opinion about it. I taught school 
three years after graduation from our 


list of 


State University, and know that 
those homes where that. paper was 
taken showed different training and 
general information in the _ school 
room from others. One would be in- 
clined to say that there was an initial 
difference in the homes, and I would 
not deny it; but in another commu- 
nity which I have known since then, 
the teacher adopted the Youth’s Com- 
panion as a reader for the children, 
largely in order to get the paper 
taken by the children, and the change 
in the community during the next few 
years was marked. 

Keep up your agitation for justice 
for the farm housewife. Dig as deep 
as you can and not drive the farmer 
from you. Keep at it, until you win. 
There is on many a farm every con- 
venience for the business of farming, 
but little or none for the business of 
home-making. The barn door hinge 
is fixed today, the kitchen door hinge 


‘must be fixed some time when we 
get time for such things!’’ 
One phase that I would urge 


would be that the child on the farm 
be given at regular intervals a cer- 
tain amount of time in which he may 
engage in any pastime that is gener- 
ally approved. He may fish, read, 
visit approved -places, or just do noth- 
ing, as the child pleases, for a given 
time, and he will have this time and 
may plan in advance for its enjoy- 
ment, knowing that he will have it 
for his own use, barring unforeseen 
contingencies, and then let this time 
be traded (if it does not suit best 
to give it then) for other time or as 
one would trade for anything else. If 
the master of the child’s time wants 
the child during the play-time be- 
longing to him, let a trade be made 
in which the child has a fair chance 
to trade as he pleases about it. If 
the child wants money, agree upon 
a price; if he wants other time, give 
it to him with some time ‘‘to boot’’ 
thrown in. Be fair with the child if 
the child is to be fair with the master 
of his time. 

Another thing: Every child should 
have a stipulated small wage given 
him at regular intervals, or he should 
have opportunity to earn a small sum 
at regular intervals, and he should 
be allowed to spend it as he pleases, 
barring dirty chewing gum, cigar- 
ettes, tobacco and such habit-forming 
and useless articles. 

M. J. JOHN. 

Laurinburg, N. C. 





A White Farm 


Mage a recent vacation spent 
in the North, we were driven 
through a most prosperous country, 
lined with beautiful farm homes. 
Among others we passed a white 
farm. The. house was white, the 
barns were white, the fences were 
white. Milk-white cows were grazing 


in the fields and snow-white chickens 
were running upon the lawn. A huge 
white dog lay upon the grass and a 
white horse, with a white harness and 


white carriage, was hitched to a 
white post by a white strap. The 
white graveled drive was bordered 
with white rocks. A white fountain 


threw up a white spray, while white 
ducks floated upon the water beneath. 

Just as we drove by, a lady dressed 
in pure white, with white shoes, 
stepped out of the door and seated 
herself in a white hammock. 

The whole effect was most strik- 
ing, and was an excellent example of 
advertisement without expense. The 
cost would have been the same if no 
attention had been paid to one color. 
There was no need of giving a name 
to that farm. It is known as the 
White Farm for miles around, and 
is one of the show places of the dis- 
trict. 

The same idea, of course, could be 
carried out with other shades. 

G. G. BROWNELL. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala, 


RAISING COWPEAS FOR SEED 


When Rightly Handled, Cowpeas 
May Be Made a Very Profitable 
Crop 
HOSE who have waited this late 

to buy their cowpea seed will be 
surprised to find that the price is still 
soaring to heights not touched be- 


fore. At this time it is difficult to 
tell just where they are going to 
stop. I have seen them quoted as 


high as $3.50 per bushel by some of 
the seed houses. I am fearful lest 
the high price and the scarcity of 
the seed will cut down the acreage 
to a considerable extent this year. It 
is sad to see any leguminous crop cut 
in acreage, and our .farmers every 
year should increase rather than cut 
down the acreage of these crops. It 
is a good sign to ride through the 
country and see great fields of fcow- 
peas, soy beans and various clovers. 

It is unfortunate that the supply of 
cowpea seed is so limited. When we 
get into a trouble one time, the right 
thing is to try to avoid it the next 
time. Farmers who are now experi- 
encing these high prices should jump 
into this game of growing cowpeas 
for seed. Grow as many seed as you 
will need on your own farm,,and just 
a few bushels to sell to the other 
fellow who does not take heed. 

Too many of us have the idea that 
there is some great secret in grow- 
ing cowpeas for seed, and that they 
can grow them for nothing save hay 
or to plow under as a green manure 
crop. One reason for this is the fact 
that so many sow peas so late, and 
always sow them broadcast, that they 
do not make very much but vines and 
do not have time to mature the peas. 

I am convinced that cowpea seed 
can be grown on many farms at a 
greater profit than can be made out 
of many of the other crops that are 
grown as a money crop. Three years 
ago in demonstrations in Hamilton 
County, Tennessee, more than one of 
the boys in the Cowpea Clubs grew 
as much as 32 bushels of cowpeas 
per acre. If the average could 
made 20 bushels, and we can always 
ceunt on as much as $1.50 per bushel 
at harvest, we will have $30 per acre. 
The vines make good hay, even after 
the peas have been gathered. At the 
same time you are growing “a crop 
on the land that is greatly increasing 
the nitrogen content of the soil, and 
making it more fertile. We believe it 
is time that more of our farmers in 
every section should grow a few acres 
of cowpeas, and grow them for seed. 

The trouble in most sections is the 
fact that there is no huller. We have 
our binders for wheat, mowers for 
hay crops, manure spreaders to han- 
dle our manure, and it is right that 


be 


we should have these implements; 
but let’s get together, several of us, 
and get a cowpea thresher in the 


neighborhood. 

The best method of growing peas 
for seed is not to sow them broad- 
cast, but to seed them in rows and 
cultivate. Have the land in good con- 
dition as a seed bed. It should not 
be too highly fertilized with a nitro- 
genous fertilizer, as this will cause 
too great growth of vines at a loss of 
pods. Plant the peas in rows about 
20 to 24 inches apart and cultivate 
three or four times with a light har- 
row or weeder. The planting should 
be done from April 20 to May 20, 
depending on the season and the cli- 
mate. Get them planted as soon as 
danger of frost is over and the soil 
has warmed up to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

A good plan to be followed out in 
planting is to use a corn planter 
which is usually set for rows 42 
inches. Use the cowpea plates and 
put an extra row in between each 
time, which will put the rows 21 
inches apart. Give good cultivation 
and there will be cowpeas to harvest. 

Manassas, Va. W. M. BROWN. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST ROOT 
LICE OF COTTON 


It Can Be Had by Planting a Row of 
Some Early Corn Between Each 
Two Rows of Cotton 


HERE is probably no insect pest 

that does as much damage to 
young cotton in eastern Carolina as 
what is known as the “cotton root 
louse,” or ‘‘blue-louse’’ as they are 
ealled by some. This little insect is 
not much larger than a pinhead, light 
blue in color and according to what 
entomologists say, is the ‘‘dairy cat- 
tle’ of ants, They tell us that there 
is a sweet juice that exudes from the 
body of the louse, something akin 
to honey-dew, and as the ants are 
very fond of sweet things, one can 
see why they put themselves to so 
much trouble to take care of them. 

The lice begin to appear upon the 
roots of various plants about the first 
of May and usually disappear about 
the middle of June or the first of 
July. Itis very seldom you find them 
in red clay soils or stiff clay bottoms. 
They seem to prefer light gray soils, 
where much humus has been turned 
in, and especially the damp slopes 
next to bottoms. The lice, like a 
great many other insect pests, are 
much worse in cold, wet springs, such 
as we had last year, than in warm, 
dry ones. There is no telling the 
amount of damage they did to cotton 
in eastern Carolina this year. Al- 
most every farm was damaged by 
them more or less. The loss, no 
doubt, ran up into many thousands of 
dollars. 

Now I wish to say to the farmers 
everywhere who have been damaged 
by them that I have found an ab- 
solute remedy, one that I can recom- 
mend after giving it eight years’ 
trial, a remedy that is within the 
reach of the poorest and most un- 
learned cotton grower. There is no 
use in trying to poison the lice, as 
owing to the position they occupy on 
the plant it is almost impossible, and 
if it were possible, it would be likely 
to kill or damage the cotton, too. ‘So 
we concluded that the proper thing to 
do was to prevent them eating the 
young cotton roots by planting tem- 
porarily between the rows some plant 
they liked better than they did the 
cotton. It has been found and veri- 
fied by repeated trials that a row of 
Irish potatoes, beans, or garden peas, 
or even a row of hog-weeds left in 
the middles till after the first of 
June, will help wonderfully. But a 
better remedy than either of these, 
ene that is almost a sure preventive, 
is to plant or rather sow a row of 
some dwarf variety of corn tempo- 
rarily between the cotton rows. 


The root louse seems to prefer corn 
roots to any other kind. So after 
preparing the cotton land, the rows 
are laid off four and three-quarters 
or five feet apart. The corn is plant- 
ed first, say, about the last week in 
March, and after this at the usual 
time the cotton is planted in rows 
between. It is always best to plant 
some dwarf variety of corn (Adam’s 
Early or Extra Early), so as to shade 
the cotton as little as possible. This 
corn should be allowed to stand un- 
til about the middle of June. At 
that date the lice will have disap- 
peared or the cotton will be too large 
for them to injure thereafter. Some 
of our truckers around Clinton are 
taking advantage of this knowledge 
and are growing green corn for mar- 
ket between the cotton rows, there- 
by not only protecting the cotton 
against root lice, but getting two 
crops from the land the same year. 

Some years this corn is remuner- 
ative as a market crop, other years it 
is not; but at all times it is a sure 
protection against root lice bothering 
the cotton. A row of some dwarf va- 
riety of corn planted in rows between 
the cotton rows is not only a pro- 
tection against root lice, but where 
we have cold, wet springs it will help 
keep the cold winds off and help 
evaporate the excessive moisture and 


the cotton by the first of June will be 
much larger than if planted out in 
the open. This will be so if there 
were no root lice to be taken into 
consideration. 

Last year I gave this a fair trial 
and it proved to be so even in stiff 
clay bottoms, where there were no 
root lice. Some time about the mid- 
dle of June or a little later we chop 
the rows of corn into the ground 
with a stalk chopper. It is no trou- 
ble at all to get rid of, and these 
stalks will furnish quite a good bit 
of humus back to the land and that 
which is very rich. 

I have mentioned this remedy for 
root lice through The Progressive 
Farmer heretofore, and the more I 
see it tried the more I am convinced 
that it is the most practical and 
easiest applied and the surest preven- 
tive against root lice on cotton yet 
found out—one withim the reach of 
the poorest and most unlearned man 
in the community. 


Clinton, N. C. S. H. HOBBS. 





How I Tell Who Reads The Progres- 
sive Farmer 


E WILL take winter, say Janu- 

ary and February. When we 
see clover and rye growing on the 
land as a winter cover and farming 
utensils and cotton all under shelter, 
we put that man down as a reader of 
the paper. Later we notice he is 
breaking land from eight to 12 inches 
with a two-horse plow. In summer 
we note that if it is dry, the crop 
on this land remains green, while the 
clean land with nothing plowed in 
and only ‘‘scratched,’’ as Prof. Mas- 
sey says, is all dried up. If it is very 
wet we note that the deep-plowed 
land doesn’t sob out as the water 
sinks, while on the ‘“‘scratched”’ land 
you will see the crop all turn red, 
sobbed out, as the water could not 
get below the hard pan. 

Some time ago I spent the night 
with a good brother of the Farmers’ 
Union, out five miles from Wake For- 
est. In the morning we walked out 
on his farm, to find clover growing 
on all the pea stubble land. We also 
noticed a fine 40Q-acre field of corn 
that made 14 barrels to the acre. As 
the brother began to tell me about 
how he was rotating his land, I knew 
he read The Progressive Farmer, but 
to make sure I asked him where he 
got all this from, and he replied, 
“Why I am trying The Progressive 
Farmer plan and I find it pays.” 

Now we find some of this kind of 
farms in every section of the coun- 
try, and I will venture the assertion 
that nine out of every 10 got it from 
The Progressive Farmer. Now the 
need is to put the paper into every 
home, then we will have better land, 
more feedstuff, more cattle and hogs. 
This means more manure to put back 
on the land, so anyone can see it 
keeps getting better all the time and 
then you will find the people living 
at home and boarding at the same 
place. W. H. NICHOLS. 

Neuse, Wake Co., N. C. 





Important North Carolina Bulletins 


HE following circulars, giving in- 

formation on important subjects 

of interest to farmers, have heen re- 

ceived from the North Carolina Ex- 

periment Station, West Raleigh, N.C.: 

No, 3—Method of Improving Cotton by 
Seed Selection—By R. Y. Winters. 

No. 6—Composition and Fertilizing Value 
of Farm Crops and Other Farm Materials— 
By Cc. B. Williams, 

No. 7—The Premier Clover for North Car- 
olina Farmers (Crimson Clover)—By C. B. 
Williams. 

No. 8—Effects of Applying Commercial 
Fertilizers to Corn and Cotton by Different 
Methods—By C. B. Williams. 

No. 9—Grass Mixtures for North Carolina 
Pastures—By C. B. Williams, 

No, 10—Hairy Vetch—By C. B. Williams. 

No. 11—Source, Availability and Suitability 
of Different Forms of Plant Food Constitu- 
ents to Different Crops—By C. B. Williams. 

No. 12—Effects of Different Fertilizing Ma- 
terials upon the maturity of Cotton—By C. 
B. Williams. 

No. 13—Long Staple Cotton in North Car- 
olina—By C, B. Williams, 

No. 14—Buying Cotton Seed for Planting— 
By R. Y. Winters. 

No. 15—Farmers’ Clubs: Their Organiza- 
tion and Work. 

No. 16—Results of Variety Tests of Cotton 
in Mecklenburg County (N. C.)—By C. B. 
Williams, 














NO CHAIN TO WEAR— 
and give trouble. Simple cut 
off to Sere ogscri at eos - 
rows. . . 
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FULL FORCE FEED—No 
getting ~clogged’’ on one FTER all 
row ana —. out too has been 
much on next. F 
said, the only 
positive proofa 


farmer can 
have that any 
implement will 
meet his re- 
quirements is 
to try it on his 
farm. 


That’s the 
way we sell 
our 


No. 6 Star Fertilizer Distributors 











illustrated above. You may try them 
on your farm and if they do not give 
entire satisfaction doing your work 
we refund the money paid us. 
Why Experiment? 
Buy the Guaranteed Kind. 








Ask your dealer for our implements 
and if he hasn’t what you want write 
us and we will supply you. 

We manufacture Plow Stocks, 
Fertilizer Distributors, Fertilizer 


ixers, Second Application 
Machine and Manure Drills 


ALL GUARANTEED TO PLEASE YOU 








Star Pea Machine Company, Inc., 


ABERDEEN, N. C. 











Soils best suited to peanuts are universally low in available 





of Potash Salts from a 200-lb. bag up. 
you, we will. 


Chicago, McCormick Block 
New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bidg. 





Peanuts take 2%4 times as much Potash as Phosphoric Acid 
Z and your fertilizer should contain much more Potash than Phos- 
x phoric Acid. Five hundred pounds of a mixture with 10% of 
Potash furntihes two-thirds as much Potash as a 200-bushel crop removes. 
You can afford to feed Peanuts right, for they replace nitrogen in the soil, 
furnish forage and sell at a good cash price. 


Write for FREE Book on Fertilizer Formulas and for Prices on any amount 


In case your dealer will not supply 


© GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. ~ 
San Francisco, 25 California Street 


Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
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“TEXAS” 


Circle Brace 


Diverse 
Cultivator 
$ 3 oo 


Li 
eultivator made. Send us 
if. your dealer has not the genuine. 


it. 


means. 


















up and down on teeth, 
fender 75c extra. Freight pala byR 






beams of any wheeled. cultivator. We carry s' 
each of the Southern States and deliver prom ptly. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 





strongest, 
To change to A or V shape cultiva- . 
tor, right or left side harrow or rake jus' 
remove a hand nut—no wrench needed. 
Works in roughest land; new one- 
hole teeth spring over obstruc- 
tions and are guaranteed not to 
eak. Offset — Pei horse jy) 
oO 


hiest a one-horse & 
-00 for the ‘‘Texas’’@ 


With doublé-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable 
$5.65. Self adjusting double 


fall particulars of 
Write For Booklet fii: "Sn othe Models also 
Diverse Ppaane Gang Attachments that clam ar fe 





Makes The Earth A Sponge 


Boi take up surplus moisture and hold it till the pl 
eed Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row at 

time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moist 

conserving mulch. 

Our patented circle brace makes simplest, 

most rigid brace and adj usting 
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Make Big Money from Your Trees 


Farquhar Saw Mills are strong, durably constructed. 
Made in four sizes with choice of three standard feeds. 


New 1914 Catalog—FREE 


It illustrates and describes the saw mill you should buy. 
Write us today for catalog and we will show you why you 
should install a Farquhar—the standard for over 58 years. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
Box 619, York, Pa. 


» Wealso manufacture En- 
nes, Boilers, Threshers, 
Oultivaters, Seve 
ers an ydraulis 
7s Cider Presses. 
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Proportionally Low. 





















engine 


60 Days’ Free Trial 


5-Year Guaranty 


starting; variable speed; and others, without whic 





New Book Free Themost 
easy - to- 


understand engine book in the busi- 
mess. Gives the ‘‘inside’’ of engine 
selling as well as manufacturing. 
Shows my liberal selling plans wit 
complete price list. Write me your 
full address for my prompt reply. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte iron Wks. Co. 





Other Sizes up to 40 H-P, 








Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 


Stationary, (skidded or on iron base), and Mounted 
Styles. Standard the world over for 27 years. Better 
ay than ever. Why pay double price for a good 

or take a poor or doubtful one for any price 

when the WITTE costs so little and saves all risk’ 


Direct from Factory to Users, for cash or on 
easy terms, at prices hitherto unheard of, for en- 
gines of these merits: Long-wearing, semi-steel, 
So pe me cylinders, and four-ring pistons; all verti- 

valves; automobile ignition; spark shift for oaay 


no engine can now be high-grade. I am simply shar- 
ing my manufacturing advantages with engine 
buyer-users—asking only one small factory profit. 













































108 Sq. Ft. 


108 square feet in all. Quality guaranteed. 


FREIGHT PREPAID PRICES 


any point in the U. S. east ansas and north 





ITAL NOW $10,000,000 


sheriffs’ sales. Write today for 


Our Free Roofing Book 





35th & iron Sts. Chicago, If. 






2 Freight 

Ready Roofing Prepai 
dineaiuliaaes ail 

Lowest price ever made on ready roofing of this 
a quality. This is the famous*Ajax Brand 
madé from best long fibre felt, densely saturated with 
asphalt. Storm proof, absolutely water-tight, fire 
resistant, Each roll contains three to five pieces— 


Including necessary cement and caps: 108 sq. it. 1ply, 
85c; 2 ply, $1.00; 3p iy, $1.15; -) > freight prepaid : 
° 


Ohio River provided order calls for at least three 
rolls. Never before have you been able to participate 
in such a sensational, Seine emaming, money-saving 
Wonderful chance for = 

ng 


a on 
ecla to supply all your roo 
needs, e positively save 
s pe 46 to 
6 on ev- 
Roofing Sale::":: 
chase, 


Corrugated steel roofing as low as1}{cpersq. ft. New 
heavy Galvanized Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 2%csq. ft. 


lur buying power is gigantic. We buy raw ma- 
terials in enormous quantities and make most of our 
roofing; also buy_up entire stocks at receivers’ and 


ssortment of Free Samples 
and compare our qualities and prices with others, 
Then you’!ll realize the tremendous saving by sending 
us your order. You can’t afford to buy any kind of 
roofing until you get these free samples and a copy of 


Most valuable and reliable roofing guide ever pub- 
lished. Tells you what kind of roofing is best to use 
for different buildings, how_to estimate cost, etc, 


Write for this free book and free samples today sure. 
HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept. DB °1 































Va 
Made from thorough- 
i) Galvanized Open 


earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 

turn it at our expense and we wil! refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 


FARM WORK FOR APRIL 





Dates and Methods of Planting 
Peanuts. Bud Worms in Corn—How 


Velvet Beans, 





By J. F. 


PRIL is the month in which the 
greater part of the cotton crop 


should be planted. By the end 

of the month this important oper- 
ation should be practically complet- 
ed, except in the 
northern counties 
of the Cotton Belt, 
and on some small 
areas elsewhere 
that cannot well 
be planted earlier. 
It is doubtful 
whether any ad- 
advantage results 
: from beginning 

PROF. DUGGAR. the planting of 


| cotton in the central part of the Gulf 


States at any time earlier than April 
1. However, this is an open question, 


| and the practice of many farmers in 
| Central Alabama is to plant a small 
|amount of cotton in March. As an 
| instance of extremely early planting, 
|——so early as in the opinion of the 


writer to be unwise,—I saw cotton 


| planters at work in Montgomery 


County, Alabama, on rather stiff land 
On March 18. 

To plant too early not only exposes 
the young cotton plants to the dan- 


| ger of being completely killed by late 


spring frosts, but subjects them to a 
check in growth, which is doubtless 
of permanent disadvantage. Prob- 
ably the greatest advantage from 
Planting a portion of the crop very 
early and another part quite late is 
the distribution of the labor of chop- 
ping through-a longer period. Hence 


| such wide extremes in the date of 
| planting are rather advantageous in 


localities where labor is insufficient 
than in localities where the labor 
supply is abundant. Of course, late 
planting is out of the question where 
the boll weevil is present. 

In connection with cotton planting, 


| the most important improvement that 


can probably be made is the more 
general use of the harrow. Unless 
the land is in especially fine condi- 
tion, it will usually be advantageous 
to run thespike-tooth harrow over the 
field before planting cotton, thereby 
killing young weeds and grass while 
still small, and also conserving the 
moisture within the soil, so that if 
dry weather should follow planting 
there would still be enough moisture 
to cause prompt germination of the 
cotton seed. Moreover, the use of 
the harrow prevents planting on beds 
that are thrown up higher than nec- 
essary, for the harrow pulls down the 
top of the bed and leaves a flattened 
surface on which the planter operates 
more easily than on land not harrow- 
ed. Of course, equivalent work pre- 
ceding planting can be done by the 
use of one-horse implements, such as 
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WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN’ WIND IS FREE! 
Get a Big, Powerful, Light 
Running, Double Geared 


SAMSON 
WINGO MILL 
admitted by all perfection 
in windmill construction. 
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ithe diverse or other form of one- 
|} horse, spring-tooth cultivator. But 
| wherever possible, two-section and 
three-section harrows drawn by at 
least two mules should be substituted 
for the more expensive one-horse im- 
plements wherever the former can do 
the work equally well. 

The method by which cotton is 
planted has some relation to the 
amount of labor required in chop- 
ping. Cotton when it is dropped in 
hills about the requisite distance 
apart requires less labor in chopping 
than cotton planted in a thick con- 
tinuous drill. Yet even in dropping 
| cotton, much time is lost in thinning 
out the surplus plants from the com- 
pact cluster in which they grow. 
Hence the popularity in some sections 
of the so-called one seed cotton plant- 
er. This machine has given variable 
results. On some soils, where the 
plants from this method of planting 
are satisfactory, farmers are highly 
pleased with having a thin line of 
drilled plants standing well apart, so 
that the hoe hands lose no time in the 
tedious work of thinning out hills of 





Duggar 


tions such thin planting 
deficient stands, 
especially where the soil is somewhat 
stiff, or the season following planting 
It may be taken as a 
rule that. the 
the greater the 
that the seed bed be in ideal condi- 
tion and that the depth of planting 


In casting about to plant cotton 
by some method that will reduce the 
amount of labor required in its culti- 
one naturally considers the 
method of checking, or planting in 
hills, to be cultivated in both direc- 
Of course, this is practicable 
only on land so nearly 
permit cultivators to be run in two 
directions, one perpendicular to the 
other. Moreover, for this method to 
considered at 
land be especially 


xyeneral results of experiments in 
checking cotton 
whole unfavorable to yields. This has 
been usually due to the fact that in 
checking the plants and leaving only 
one in a hill, fewer plants have been 
grown on an acre than the land was 


farmers who are so situated that they 
can plant some cotton in checks can 
remove this disadvantage and doubt- 
less considerably increase the yield, 
though they cannot nearly double it, 
by leaving two plants in each hill; 
they should not expect that either 
plant thus situated will attain to per- 
fect shape nor maximum productive- 


Corn Planting 


ORN planting will occupy some of 

the farmer’s time in April, though 
the planting of corn can be more ev- 
enly distributed through the months 
of March, April and May than is ad- 
vantageous in the case of cotton. 

Whether the early, medium, or late 
planting of corn makes a larger yield 
is a matter determined largely by the 
weather conditions in any particular 


The general rule is to plant up- 
one to three 
weeks before the beginning 
cotton planting season; 
land late, or at any convenient time. 

Among the reasons for planting a 
part of the corn at an early date-are: 
(1) The convenience of getting a part 
of the work of corn planting well out 
of the way, so that the best part of 
the month of April may be devoted 
to cotton planting; 
tion of having early planted corn in 
condition to be given its first culti- 
vation as soon as cotton planting is 
and (3) the rather gen- 
belief that corn planted very 
early, as well as that planted very 
late, suffers less injury from the bud 
(also called drill 
Southern corn root borer) than does 
corn planted at medium dates. 


(2) the expecta- 


Bud Worms in Corn 


N THE matter of convenience, no 
criticism can be made of this pro- 
but there is certainly 
for putting on record in the columns 
of The Progressive Farmer and else- 
where the experience of many farm- 
ers regarding the relative injury to 


March, as compared with that plant- 
ed at a medium date, which in Cen- 
tral Alabama may be considered to 
be the first half of April. 

It has been found that the green- 
ish yellow, 12-spotted, small beetles, 
or ladybugs, 
roots of the young 
plants where they subsequently de- 
velop into the destructive bud worms, 
are abundant before the earliest corn 
is planted and ready to lay their eggs 
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about the roots of the earliest corn, 
as well as near that planted a little 
later. 

No remedies have been found for 
these destructive insects except late 
planting, and the planting of corn on 
fields which the preceding year were 
free from weedy vegetation, to which 
this insect seems partial. Drainage 
is, of course, helpful. 

April is a month in which crimson 
clover intended for hay should be 
mowed. In Central Alabama it is 
usually ready for cutting soon after 
the middle of the month. If intend- 
ed exclusively for the improvement 
of the soil, it can be advantageously 
plowed under here during the first 
half of the month. 


Velvet Beans 


N THE southern part of Alabama 

the corn-planting season is also 
the season for the planting of velvet 
beans. Although this is a tropical 
plant, large areas of velvet beans 
have already been planted, before the 
end of March. This has been done 
chiefly because March is the prefer- 
red season there for planting corn, 
and because it is more convenient to 
plant the two kinds of seed at the 
same date, thus making their early 
cultivation somewhat less’ tedious 
than if the beans were planted a few 
weeks later than the corn, The lat- 
ter course may be followed without 
any inconvenience when the velvet 
beans are planted in the middles be- 
tween the rows, or in separate rows 
rather than along the line of corn 
plants. 


The writer has talked with some 
farmers in the velvet-bean sections 
of South Alabama, whose practice it 
is to defer the planting of corn and 
beans until the first week in April, 
this being chiefly for the benefit of 
the beans, which according to the ex- 
perience of these men thrive better 
when planted early in April than 
when the soil is colder. They claim 
that by later planting, they get even 
a better growth of both vines and 
beans. Undoubtedly they do get a 


better germination of velvet beans, a 


point which needs to be especially 
considered this year, when so many 
of these beans are defective because 
of the unusually early frost, on Octo- 
ber 21, 1913. 

There are others who claim that 
while April planting of velvet beans 
in South Alabama gives the best re- 
sults in growth of vines, March plant- 
ing is favorable to the maximum pro- 
duction of beans. 

With the more general introduction 
after 1914 of the Yokohama and oth- 
er early varieties of the velvet bean 
group, early planting of beans will 
become a matter of less importance. 


Running Peanuts 


PRIL is also the planting month 

throughout the central and south- 
ern parts of the Cotton Belt for the 
running varieties of peanuts. These 
require a long season, and if they 
mature before frost, they do not, like 
the Spanish, promptly begin rotting 
in the ground. Another reason for 
planting them early near the Guif 
Coast is the custom of planting a 
mixture of both velvet beans and 
running peanuts together in the same 
row. This single row of legumes 
usually alternates with two rows 
of corn. 

The writer’s observation is that on 
many fields near the Gulf Coast 
where velvet beans are grown in the 
corn the opportunity for maximum 
soil improvement is lost by planting 
beans too thinly, which seems some- 
what to reduce the yield of beans and 
greatly to reduce the yield of vines 
and foliage, which are important 
stock food after frost, as well as val- 
uable for their fertilizer effects. 

Common distances are one to two 
beans from every three to five feet in 
every other row of corn. This would 


seem to be the minimum number of 


bean plants, except where one prac- 
tices the custom of planting both 


(Concluded on page 34 this issue) 
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BEGIN CULTIVATING YOUR 
TOBACCO NOW 


Q@ne-half the Cultivation Can Profit- 
ably Be Given Before Pianting Time 


EK ALL acknowledge the truth 
of the adage, “‘Good prepa- 
tion is one-half of cultiva- 


Granting this, then why is it 
more farmers do not make use 
of the truth? My 
answer to the 
question is’ that 
they do not begin 
their work suffi- 
ciently early in 
the spring to per- 
mit them to give 
their land thor- 
ough preparation. 

Practically ev- 
ery farmer who 
has ever grown tobacco realizes that 
by getting his land in good condition 
before planting he can make the cul- 
tivation much easier. This is how 
you should begin to cultivate your 
tobacco before it is set out in the 
field. Give your land thorough prep- 
aration, and half the cultivation 
which comes in the busy season is 
over with. The grass and weeds do 
not grow as fast and the soil is 
much easier to work. Cultivation then 
becomes a simple matter. 

But we cannot prepare our land 
thoroughly unless we start in time. 
The farmer is a very busy man dur- 
ing the spring and summer, and his 
only hope lies in an early start. Just 
as soon as the land gets dry enough 
te plow in the spring is the time to 
begin cultivating the tobacco crop. 
The green fallow, if there is one, 
should be turned under early in or- 
der that the vegetable matter may 
decay before the preparation is com- 
pleted. Furthermore, where the land 
is broken early the late freezes will 
help to pulverize the soil. Still an- 
other reason for early breaking of 
the tobacco land is the fact that corn 
planting is at hand. This will de- 
mand our undivided attention for a 
while. Then just after it comes to- 
bacco planting time. Have your land 
ready. Don’t be forced to half do 
your work. 

The preparation of the tobacco 
land cannot be completed before the 
corn is planted, but it can be cleared, 
broken and harrowed. The remain- 
der of the work should not be done 
until just before planting, because 
the soil should be light and fresh 
when the plants are set out. 


tion 


that 
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Moderately Deep Spring Plowing Is 
Best 


‘HE object to labor for in prepar- 

ing the tobacco land is to get the 
soil clear of turfs and roots and fine- 
ly pulverized. Do not break the land 
over six or eight inches deep. Deep 
breaking will often cause the tobac- 
co to remain green too long. It is 
advisable to break the land deep 
where the work is done in the fall, 


but when done in the spring the soil 
remains loose to the depth of the 
furrow throughout the summer, 


thereby causing the roots of the plant 
to make a larger growth than is nec- 
essary. 

immediately after breaking start 


the harrow. A cutaway is best, but 
where this is not obtainable other 
kinds may be used. Keep the har- 


row going until the soil is well pul- 

rized. Do the work just as though 
were to be sowed in 
re are very few 
a young 
extends 
soil. In 


soil 


e field grass. 
grasses so deli- 
tobacco plant. A 
only a few 
preparing for to- 
should be pulverized 
possible, because it must 
be turned again before planting. If 

ds are left underneath the surface 
hey will be brought to the top when 
the beds are made, and on the bed 

the very last place where we want 
clods. The safer plan is to refallow 

e land after it has been harrowed. 

en harrow again after the second 
plowing. . In this way, both the top 


ile¢ as 
bed 
o the 
bacco the 
deep as 


inches 


and the bottom of the soil are pul- 
verized. 

The work just mentioned 
be done just as early as 
Get that off your hands before you 
begin planting corn. Then when the 
corn is in the ground and the plants 
are almost ready to set out, go back 
to the tobacco field. 

The land will not in all probability 
need re-turning. If it should plow it 
again and use the harrow once more. 
Lay off the rows three feet three 
inches apart, drill your fertilizer, 
and make the beds. Then just be- 
fore planting commences, mark off 
the hills. Cut the bed down enough 
to permit the roots of the plant to 
reach the fertilizer easily. Chop ev- 


possible. 


should | 


ery hill carefully, removing all rocks, | 
turfs or roots that are liable to inter- | 


fere with the growth of the plant. 

The preparation I have described 
above calls for work, I realize. Like- 
wise it leads to results, desirable re- 
sults. 
except what it is possible for you to 
do, if you will only start in time. It 
has been said that the successful 
man pushes his work, while the 
good-for-nothing man allows his work 
to push him. The farmer who once 
allows his work to push him stays 
thus throughout the whole year. 
Start in time, push your work, give 
your tobacco crop one-half of its cul- 
tivation before planting time. 

R. R. SLATE. 
South Boston, Va. 





TOBACCO FARMERS, RAISE 
SUPPLIES 


. —— 


Follow Mr. Perry’s Plan and Avoid 
Giving a Mortgage to Run You 
Next Year 
ROTHER farmer, I want to call 

your prayerful thought and atten- 
tion in the beginning and planning 
for this year’s tobacco crop, to con- 
sider conditions and indications for 
the market next season. Already the 


market has gone down, down, down, | 


until wrappers that brought $75 last 
fall, you would have to beg the buy- 
ers to give you $30 for now, and 
they say they have all the tobacco 
they need. 


Why kill the goose that laid the | 
planting the whole | 


golden egg by 
plantation in tobacco, expecting it to 
be high next fall, when 


bacco planted this year than ever be- 
fore? 

Let me beg every tobacco farmer: 
Think over the situation and pay cash 
if possible for your guano and sup- 
plies, plant only half the tobacco you 
intended to plant, and raise your 
feed, bread and meat at home, in- 
stead of paying time prices for them. 
Then the tobacco we raise will bring 
us more imoney than a large crop 
would have done. But some one will 
say, I can’t raise my feed and it will 
not pay to raise my feed and it will 
not pay to raise corn, wheat and oats, 


ete. I want to say here any farm- 
er who has land of his own can 
raise his hay and most of his sup- 


plies if he will only try half as hard 
as he does to raise tobacco. 

If you are a one-horse farmer, 
plant five acres in corn after annual 
clover if you have the clover. If 
not, sow it next ‘fall. 


Sow one acre 
in millet, five acres of cowpeas and 
soy beans; sow two acres of grass 
and clover mixture next Séptember. 
Follow your tobacco land with an- 
nual clover for corn, wheat or oats 


after your peas and thoroughly pre- | 


pare your soil. Then one year from 
teday you will be surprised how much 


better it is to have your supplies 
at home than to have to lose time to 
haul them and mortgage your prop- 
erty for $25 hay and $1 corn and 


I have told you to do nothing | 








pay 20 per cent on selling price. If | 


| 


you are a two-horse farmer double | 
the number of acres to suit your 
needs. J. H. PERRY, 


Creedmoor, N.C. R.F.D.No. 1. 


Make your neighborhood 


a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


all indica-| » 
tions are that there will be more to- | 





























By the use of AVERY 
NEW UNION CORN 
DRILLS—the positive 
feed kind—with or with- 
out fertilizer attachment, 
we INSURE perfect plant- 
ing. 

They drop one or more 
grains at a time and 
any distance from six to 





planting conditions demand. 
tach grain placed at an even 
depth, the press wheel firmly 
packs the moist soil around the 
seed; this retards evaporation 
and advances its germination 
several days, producing a strong, 
healthy plant. A good start is 
half the race. Avery Corn 
Dritzs insure a perfect stand 
and this you must have to 
make a full crop. 
All steel construction, solid and 
strong, they withstand the strain of 


continuous every day work. Axle 
and drive shaft made of rolled steel, 


NEW UNION 
DISC OPENER 









Corn Crop Insurance 





SWORD OPENER 


thirty-six inches apart, as your 
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NEW UNION 





Feed is positive, no skipping, 
doubie pitman drive, no lost 
motion. Hopper is hinged and re- 
movable. No boltsto loosen. You 
simply lift it off. Gears easily in- 
spected. ‘ 

Easy to operate; the depth of 
planting and covering can be regu- 
lated instantly without stopping; 
automatically thrown out of gear at 
end of row, no waste of seed or 
fertilizer on turning rows. 

Plates for different distances and 
for any kind of seed; can be 
changed in 30 seconds’ time, 


We build a planter for every 
use—one, two or three row. For 
cotton, corn, peas, sorghum, milo 
maize and other seeds. 


Write today for our latest Farm 
Year Book No. 16 a book full 
P of valuable information for farm- 
ers. 160 pages—containing description 
of our full line of Tillage Implements. 
Sent free on request. Mention name 
of your dealer and this paper. 


B.F. Avery & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, 







KY. 











You have to handle your big farm gate a dozen times a day. 
Why bother with a heavy, saggy, back-straining, rickety old i} 
wooden gate that gets snow bound in winter, mud bound inf 


spring and summer, and soon falls to pieces? 


For less money you can install a Republic Hereules Gate, which f 


you can adjust to any position you like with 


little effort; 


always swings clear; locks automatically; resists all stock y oR 


—lasts a lifetime. 


ic Hercules Gate from any other 


Gate raises 30 inches at front end; 
12 inches at hinge ends. 


Gate made, by its simple, strong construction; its solid tubular steel 
frame; its heavy, firm-standing, durable fabric; its easy raising device; 
its malleable iron fittings; its freedom from troublesome attachments. 


We back it witha 


strong guarantee. Illustrated Catalog EREE 


REPUBLIC FENCE AND GATE COMPANY 


46 Republic 





Street North Chicago, Illinois 











Here’s the New 


LUMMUS 


Fo tm 
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Every advantage of the old outfit 
and a lot of valuable new features. 


No Gin Brushes—Just One 
Moving Part—The Saw 
Cylinder 

Forty years of building is put in 
this perfected outfit. Simple, acces- 
sible, durable, compact. Nothing 
to get out of order. No gin pulleys, 
no gin belts, no line shaft and the 
cheapest in the world to operate. 

Mr. Ginner, you have lots of competitors, 
haven’t you? You want to gin cheaper and 
better— Write us for information. 

Lummus Cotton Gin Company, 

COLUMBUS GEORGIA. 











Every pert guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 

Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 
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little mill you ever saw—easyto handle, durable and satisfactory. . 
Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, stee! dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 





YOU'VE HEARD $6 MUCH ABEUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to dast losger. 


it is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
Has the famous 


1 lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,205 S. LIBERTY ST., 


Winston-Saiom, N. C, 


. bs GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 





Send for our 


POLLO. 


BEST BLOOM 


N GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Highest quality and best known Galvanized Sheets manufactured. 


You should use 


no other for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing and Sid- 


4 ing. APOLLO Roofing Products are sold by weight by leading dealers. 


| AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh. 
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CRADDOCK: TERRY C9: 


STYLE 
PLUS 
SERVICE — 


HE ladies who live in 
the small towns demand 
as much style as the 


city ladies, but they require 
more service. 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


represent the latest word in 
style, plus comfort and long 
service. They look well, 
wear well and are sold at 
prices that will please you. 
You do not have to know 
the shoe business—buy the 
shoe with the Red Bell on 
the box and you can’t make 
a mistake. 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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of your methods of drain- 
age and tillage and of your 
growing crops—with and 
without fertilizers. Such 
a record will enable you to 
study and improve the con- 
ditions governing their 
growth and will help you 
to better profits next year. 

Let the Kodak at $6.00 
and up, or the Brownie 
from $1.00 to $12.00 keep 
the record. 


Your dealer has them. Ask for a catalogue, 
or we will send it free by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


435 State Street, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—(Continued) 


‘“‘Helloa! Where are all the folks?’ 

“They are gone, sir,’’ I answered, 
stiffly bowing to him. 

“Gone? I don’t know that I quite 
catch your meaning.”’ 

“If it be elusive you have made it 
so. I said that they were gone, which 
means, of course, that they are not 
here.” 

“I understand that all right 
enough, but do you mean that they 
are not in at present or that they 
have really left home?”’ 

“They have no home, sir.”’ 

He gave himself a sharp cut with 
the switch. “It can’t have been so 
very long since they left, for the old 
man was over to see father this morn- 
ing. Which way did they go? I may 
overtake them.”’ 

“That would be greatly 
their wish, sir.’ 

“I am not asking for an opinion. 
I want to know which they 


against 


way 
went.”’ 
“T am not at liberty to tell you 
that. They have gone out into a 


world that is as strange to them as 
America was to Columbus.” 

“Rot. There isn’t a smarter wo- 
man anywhere than Guinea. She 
has read everything and she knows 
the world as well as [ do. But why 
are you not privileged to tell me 
which way they went? I have some- 
thing to say that concerns them 
closely. Did they go toward town?” 

“Do you suppose that they would 
go away without first seeing their 
son?” 

“Then you mean that they went to 
town. Why the devil can’t you speak 
out? Why should you stand as a 
stumbling block?” 

“Why should [I stand as a sign 
post?” 

“Now here, you needn’t show your 
selfishness in this matter. She 
wouldn’t wipe her feet on you.” 

“No, but she would wipe them on 
you.” 

“What!” He took a step forward, 
but he stepped back again and stood 
there, lashing himself with the 
switch. ‘‘My father tells me that you 
are a gentieman,” he said. 

“And you may safely accept your 
father’s opinion of me,’’ I answered. 

“But you are not striving, sir, to 
| make that opinion good.”’ 

‘“‘A good opinion needs no bolster- 
ing up.” 

“This bantering is all nonsense. 
I’ve got nothing against you; [I have 
simply asked you a civil question.” 

“And I hope to be as civil as you 
are, but out of regard for the feel- 
ings of those old people and their 
daughter I cannot tell you which way 
they went. You couldn’t overtake 
them, anyway.” 

“But, £ can try.’’ 

“Yes, you could have tried yester- 
day and the day before, and a week 
ago, when they needed your sym- 
pathy.” 

He dropped his switch, but he 
caught it up again, and his face was 
red. “I might say, sir, that what 
I have done and that which I have 
failed to do is no business of yours, 
but I feel that there is a measure of 
justice in what you say, and I ac- 
knowledge that I have been wrong. 
That is why I am here now—to set 
myself right.” 

“In matters of business we may 
correct an error, Mr. Lundsford; we 
| may rub out one figure and put down 
| another, but a mark made upon the 
heart is likely to remain there.” 

“T will not attempt to bandy sen- 
| timentalities with you, sir. IE ama 
| practical man, a scientist, if you 
| wish; and I came here to tell that 
| girl that my breaking off the engage- 
wa wz must know all about it— 





was wrong. I told my father to 
come, for just at that time I didn’t 


feel that as a man who looks for- 
ward to something a little more than 
a name I could afford to marry her. 


3ut I was wrong; any living man 
could afford to marry her. I was 


wrong, and that ought to settle it.” 
*“And I think, sir, that it does set- 
tle it as far as you are concerned.”’ 
“Do you mean that she won’t 
marry me? Oh, yes, she will, not 
out of any foolish love, but because 
she would be proud of my success. 
Well, I may not overtake her, but 
I will write to her. Yes, that will 
do as well. She will want to know 
how things are getting along here, 
and will write to you, and when she 
does I wish you would show me her 
letter. What are you laughing at? 
Haven’t you got any sense at all?’’ 
“T hope so, but I am not so much 
of a scientist that I am a fool.” 
“No, but you are so much of a 
fool that you are not a scientist, by 
a sight.”’ 
He had me there, but it was his 





time to laugh, and he did. He was 
so tickled that he roared, walking 
up and down the passage; and he 


was so pleased that he held out his 
hand to shake upon the merit of his 
joke. I was not disposed to be surly 
and I shook hands with him, and he 
clapped me on the shoulder, still 
laughing, and declared that it was a 
piece of wit worthy of the dissecting 
room, and that he would jolt his fel- 
lows with it. 

“I am glad you are so much 
pleased,’’ I remarked. 

“Why, don’t you think it’s good, 
eh? Of course, you do. Well, it’s 
better to part laughing, anyway.” 

“You are not too much of a scien- 
tist to be a philosopher,’’ I said. And 
I expected him to continue his line of 
deduction and to say that I was too 
much of a philosopher to be a scien- 
tist, but he did not; he sobered and 
gravely remarked: 

“Yes, I am devilish sorfy that this 
thing came about, and I hope that 
Guinea will not take a romantic view 
of it. I guess they’ll be back after 
a while, if Alf is cleared, and from 
what I hear I suppose he will be.” 

“May I ask how your sister is?” 

“Certainly. She’s all right; doesn’t 
eat much, but her pulse is normal— 
little excited, but hardly noticeable. 


Loves that fellow, doesh’t she? 
Strong, good-looking boy, but not 
very practical. Hope he’ll come out 
all right. Ah, I was going to say 
something, but it has escaped me. 


Oh, yes, you are in love with Guinea. 
Bea frank, now.”’ : 

“Yes, I worship her.’’ 

“Hardly the word, but it will do, 
on an impulse. I think a good deal 
of her myself. I said just now that 
she wouldn’t wipe her feet on you, 
and I beg your pardon. She may 
wipe them on you. You are going 
to stay here, eh? Well, come over 
to the house. No reason why there 
should be any ill-will between us. 
Good-day.”’ 

I sat down on the step and watched 
him until he had ridden out of sight, 
and I was pleased that he went to- 
ward his home, not that I was afraid 
of a renewal of the engagement; I 
knew that it was forever set aside. 
But I felt that his overtaking the 
wagon would bring an additional 
trouble to the father and the mother; 
indeed, I was afraid that the old man 
might kill him. Strange fellow Chyd 
was, and I liked him as an oddity, 
as something wholly different from 
myself or from any impulsive being. 
He was not cruel—he simply had no 
heart. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FOUND Alf in high spirts. Conk- 
wright had called and had assured 
him that his day of liberty was not 
far off. I told him that the old house 
was deserted, and he stood musing, 
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looking at me dreamily, as if his 
mind were hovering over the scenes 
of his boyhood. I let him dream, for 
I knew the sweetness of a melancholy 
reverie. Sometimes the soul is im- 
patient of the body’s dogged hold 
on life, and steals away to view its 
future domain, to draw in advance 
upon its coming freedom—now lin- 
gering, now swifter than a hawk— 
and then it comes back and we say 
that we have been absent-minded. 
Alf started—his soul had returned. 
“And weren’t you surprised to see 
them drive toward town?” he asked. 


“Who, your parents and Guinea? 
They didn’t; they drove toward the 
railway station.’”’ 


“But they came to town, my dear 
boy——were here in this jail. They 
must have driven round to deceive 
you, for they knew that you would 
want to come with them, and they 
deceived you to spare you the pain 
of seeing us together. And I’m glad 
you were spared, though mother 
stood it much better than I expected. 
But this was because she firmly he- 
lieves I'll be cleared. They haven’t 
been gone a great while—-there's a 
station not far from this town. 
Father played another trick on you. 
Yesterday when he came to town to 
deed over the land, he left you dozing 
in the wagon and slipped off round 
here. I was surprised, for I had posi- 
tively ordered him not to come. But 
he set me to laughing before he got 
in. ‘Open that door by the order of 
the sheriff!’ he cried at the jailer. 
‘Here’s the order; look at it, but 
don’t you look at me. Fight you 
in a minit.’ And then he came in, 
and the first thing he told me was 
that they had gaffs on. He said that 
he had fought hard to keep mother 
from coming at night when the rest 
were asleep; and [ swore that she 
must not come, but she did. Bill, 
you brought me a message that sent 
me to heaven; and now let me ask 
if you know that Guinea loves you? 
There, don’t say a word—you know 
it. She told me, standing where you 
are—told me everything,and what a 
talker she is when once she is start- 
ed. But you must let her have her 
way, and she will come to you, hold- 
ing out her hands. Have you seen 
Millie?” 

“No, not since that night. 
am going to see her.’’ 

Then I told him that Chyd had 
come to the house—TI reproduced the 
scene, and Alf’s merriment rang 
throughout the jail. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘you can go over 
there all right enough. The Gen- 
eral likes you, anyway. I don’t know 
what he thinks of me—still sizes me 
as a boy, I suppose; and if he were 
to come in here now I believe he 
would ask me what father was do- 
ing. But it makes no difference what 
he thinks. The judge tells me that 
you are going to study law with him. 
Jumped into an interesting case right 
at once, didn’t you?”’ ; 

We talked a long time and we 
laughed a great deal, for we were in 
a paradise, although in a jail. And 
I left him with a promise that I would 
soon bring him a direct word from 
Millie. 

I found Conkwright in his office, 
with his slippered feet on a table. 
He bade me come in, and he said 
nothing more, but sat there pressing 
his closed eye-lids with his thumb 
and fore-finger. How square a chin 
he had and how rugged was his face, 
trenched with the deep ruts of many 
a combat. His had been a life of 
turmoil and of fight. He was not 
born of the aristocracy. I had heard 
that he was the son of a Yankee clock 
peddler. But to success he had 
fought his way, over many an aris- 
tocratie failure. 

Prayer meeting bells were ringing, 
and old men and old women came 
out of the dark shadow of the trees, 
into the light that burned in front 
of a church—hearts that with age 
were slow and heavy, praying for the 
blessing of an Infinite Mystery. I en- 

(Continued on page 24 this issue) 
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Water Without 
Pumping 
Plenty of It Too 


BSOLUTE reliability, low iv x 
first cost, and no need of 
attention and repairs are the requisites 
of a perfect water system. Engines are 
often a source of annoyance, windmills 
depend entirely upon the wind, and hand 
pumping is enough to drive anyone off 
the farm. Be absolutely free from all 
water supply troubles— install a 


RIFE RAM 


Any stream in your neighborhood having a fall of 
three feet or more and a supply of three gallons or 
more per minute, will operate it. The Rife Rams 
vary in size from a machine for one family’s use toa 
city water system. Thus you can co-operate with 
your neighbor if there is no stream on your farm. 
REMEMBER: — Low First Cost — No Repairs 
for Years—No Freezing—No Fuel—No Labor 
are the high qualities of the Rife Ram. 
S No skilled labor required to in- 
Stall it. Over 11,000 in daily 
use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today for catalog and 
Tell Us Your Water | 
Supply Conditions 
and we will send free estimate on 
your requite- 
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RIFE ENGINE 
COMPANY 


WJ): 3180 Trinity Building New York City 














Perfection Row Marker 


(Patent applied for.) 

















The Perfection Row Marker is designed to mark ac- 
curately rows with uniform width from 2 to 5 feet on 
terraced as well as level land, enabling the farmer to use 
all improved implements in the cultivation of his crops. 
It is so simple and easy to operate that any careful boy 
with any old horse can accurately mark 18 to 20 acres per 
day. For descriptive circular and price, address 


W. 0. HAMILTON, Seneca, S. C. 
Get this FREE BOOK 


Here i is a mill that will make you a profit. Be- 
sides grinding the best and most economical 
stock feeds it provides you with highest qual- 
ity corn meal, rye, graham and buckwheat 
flours for your table. 

Does better work than any other mill, and 
lasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported French Buhr mill stones, not soft native 
stones, not iron grinders. Does not break 
down, Very simple. A boy can operate it 
and keep itin order. Low first cost. Fully 
guaranteed. Extensively sold and used for 
over forty years. 

THIRTY Costs you nothing if it ay al 


DAY not convince you. rite 


trial plan and “Book on 
TRIAL Mills” giving all details 
Sold by leading responsible | y ane 


machinery houses 
Now? vke & Marmon Co. 
276 MORRIS ST. 
oe Berne ng n 
America’s Leading 7 Mill 


Builders, (Est. 1851) | aati, 


All 









































One Penny Fora 
DOLLAR-SAVING Book 


Gives valuable fence 
facts—shows how to get 
better quality at sensa- 
tional direct-from- fac- 


fs guaranteed to show the 

biggestsaving onh ‘ghost quality fence. 

i Freight prepaid. All Big No.9 wires, 

Open-Hearth steel, heavily galvanized, rust 

proof, pig tight, stock s strong Just a penny 
postal brings Free Book 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 59 E. Maumee S.. 









“drian, Mich. 




















We Want an Agent 


IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


We want a Progressive Farmer Agent in 
every neighborhood, and offer liberal 
commissions. 


“MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
READING NEIGHBORHOOD” 


And at the same time earn liberal cash 
returns, or valuable prizes. Write for 
terms. Address 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















MAKING ROCK DRAINS 


Where the W ont Is Done Right the 
Rock Drain Is a Fair Substitute for 
Tile 
READER 

around 50 
patches over 





stated that he has 
acres of land—small 
his 300-acre farm—that 
needs underdrainage very ~ badly. 
These little places are the richest 
acres on the farm, but are bringing 
him nothing because of their water- 
logged condition—in fact, are really 
an expense to him because they cut 
up what would otherwise be good 
fields, and make the working of 
the main body of his land more expen- 
sive. The bulk of his land is poor, 
and as he has a large family he can 
just about make a living and can see 
no way that he can secure money to 
buy tile for use in draining his land. 
He has, however, an abundance of 
broken rock on the higher portions of 
his farm, and wants to know if he can 
make use of these as drainage ma- 
terial in place of buying tile. I have 
been over this matter of rock drains 
several times in The Progressive 
Farmer, but for the benefit of this 
man and many more of the recent 
additions to our farm family, I will 
say that we have about three miles 
of rock drains on our place that are 
doing just as good service as other 
miles of tile drains. There are some 
rock drains in my neighborhood that 
were constructed about 30 years ago, 
and they are working well yet, in 
spite of the fact that no effort has 
been made to keep the outlets open. 
We build three kinds of rock drains. 
When there is abundant fall—one to 
two feet in 100 feet of ditch—we 
simply dump small broken rock in 
the bottom of a three-foot ditch, fill- 
ing about a foot deep; then throw in 
about a foot of stiff clay; then load 
our broad-tire wagon with rock and 
drive up and down several times, 
with two wheels in the ditch, until 
the clay is thoroughly packed over 
the rock, so that there are no open- 
ings through which the lighter soil 
particles of the top soil can be washed 
down among the rocks. Then the 
balance of the ditch is filled with the 
big plow. This, in our place, has 
made a very effective drain. How- 
ever, this method requires a large 
amount of rock—a load for about 
every 35 feet of ditch that is eight 
inches on the bottom. Less rock is 
required—but there is a little more 
work required also—to make the old- 
fashioned box drain, which consists 
simply of laying two lines of small 
rock in the bottom of the ditch, leav- 
ing a channel about three to four 
inches wide between the lines. These 
are then capped with larger flat 
rocks, all holes chinked with small 
pieces of rock, then the clay cover- 
ing put on in the same manner as 
with the first described drain. 
Under much of our land there is a 
very tight, hard pan or a rock shale. 
Where we strike this kind of a bot- 
tom in our ditches we dispense with 
the two lines of rock in making the 
box drain, and instead—with the pick 
—we cut a small channel in the bot- 





| tom of the ditch, about three by four 


inches in size, and lay the flat rocks 
over this channel, using rocks that 
are wide enough to bridge the chan- 
nel; then chink the opening above 
with small rocks, pack the clay in 
these and we have the least expensive 
rock drain that we have ever been 
able to construct. <A good load of 
rock will be sufficient for 75 feet of 
this sort of drain, and a good man 
can lay 100 feet per hour ready for 
the clay. We are putting in one-half 
mile of this sort of drain now, and 
our experience in the past leads us to 


consider such drains as effective as 
tile.- We use these for laterals and 
use tile for our mains. When the 


connections come we cut a hole in the 
main tile, run the rock drains up 
close to this opening and chink up 
all openings with finely broken rock. 
By making drains of this sort we 


have gotten rid of more than a thou- 
sand loads of rock on our farm, 


put- 





ting them where they will benefit us 
rather than being a great nuisance to 
us. And by doing the work during 
the rough winter season, when other 
work was pretty nearly at a stand- 
still, we have made good wages for 
our teams and hands in the saving 
of cost of tile. 


Cascade, Va. A. L. FRENCH. 





LONG-STAPLE COTTON IN 
SOUTH 


THE 


Former Dangers Removed; Manufac- 
turers Must Now Discriminate in 
Buying and Give the Farmer Bet- 
ter Prices 


ONG staple cotton of superior 

quality can be grown to advan- 
tage in many parts of our cotton belt 
if the farmer can be given a more 
direct interest in preserving the 
purity and uniformity of. his crop. 
This interest will come only as a re- 
sult of greater discrimination in buy- 
ing on the part of manufacturers. 
Buyers must cease taking inferior 
mixed fiber and paying as much for it 
as for the best and most uniform, 
if they really wish to encourage the 
production of long staple cottons in 
America. These facts are brought 
out in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s new bulletin, “The Relation of 
Cotton Buying to Cotton Growing.’ 


Formerly manufacturers have com- 
plained that the supply of long staple 
cotton was inadequate and _ uncer- 
tain, says the bulletin. The boll 
weevil was supposed to have made it 
almost impossible to grow long staple 
varieties, but this danger has been 
overcome. New early-maturing va- 
rieties of long staple cotton have 
been developed. Improved methods 
of culture have made it possible to 
produce good crops of this cotton in 
many parts of the United States, de- 
spite the presence of the boll weevil. 
Natural conditions favor its produc- 
tion, and almost unlimited supplies 
may be grown if the farmers will only 
be encouraged to take more care in 
maintaining their cotton at a high 
standard. s 

The manufacturers who use the 
long staple cotton have the key to 
the problem. More general planting 
of long staple cottons cannot be ad- 
vised until marketing conditions are 
improved. The Department of Agri- 
culture’s advice to farmers regarding 
precautions necessary to maintain the 
purity and uniformity of their cotton 
is of little value unless they can 
obtain a better market price by ob- 
serving these precautions. The pres- 
ent tendency to buy long staple cot- 
ton at flat prices like short staple 
cotton discourages the farmer. from 
taking greater care. On the other 
hand it encourages carelessness and 
tendencies that lead to the loss of 
uniformity of fiber and degeneration 
of varieties. 

Inspection of the cotton in the field 
affords a much better basis of judg- 
ment regarding the essential quality 
of uniformity than the present meth- 
od of pulling samples from the bales. 
Field inspection should precede ware- 
house grading, especially with long 
staple cottons. Familiarity with a 
variety of cotton makes it possible 
to recognize much smaller percen- 
tages of admixture or degeneration 
than can be detected in the bale, 
thus affording a greater degree of 
protection to the buyer and manufac- 
turer and at the same time offering 
a greater inducement to the farmer 
te maintain the purity and uniformity 
of his cotton. 

It rests largely with the commer- 
cial world of manufacturers and buy- 
ers to determine what kind of fiber 
the farmer shall produce. today. 
Many districts of the cotton belt, and 
the newly settled irrigated regions of 
the Southwest, are ready and adapted 
for the long staple variety if the mar- 
ket price warrants its production. 








You can mako money taking subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer, 
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A Business of 
° 

Your Own ts 
vj 

Waiting for You 

il! you can do what hun- 

dreds of other farmers 

have done in contract ditch- 

ing. The demand exists and 


you can make money from 
the start. 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 


A perfect trench at one cut 


Twenty years of success behind it. 
The only machine built that cuts a 
ditch thatis always perfect to grade. 
Gasoline or steam power, wheel or 
apron traction. 


With the Buckeye you can cut 100 
to150 rodsaday. Rama Murphy 
of Antwerp, Ohio, cleared $869.62 

2% months—an average of 
$14.00 aday. Many owners have 
done even better. 


Investigate! Write for free cata- 

log ¢ and for facts from owners 

— today. 

The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. | 
FINDLAY, OHIO i 


ders alse of Buckeye Open Ditchers— 
ned eh asoline Engines for farm use 
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Your Pumping? 

If it is a windmill, what do you do when 
there is no wind? 

If your hired man, what do you do 
when he is sick? 

If yourself, what do you do when you 
have to make a trip to town? 

our thirsty cattle must have water 

just the same. 


The FULLER &JONNSON 
Farm Pump Engine 


answers the question correctly. It 
will pump the water any time, . 
the time. It doesn’t need wind, 
doesn'tgetsick. It don’t haveto oo He 
until you return.Itisalways 
on the job. It is so simple 
anyone can run it and is 
perfectly safe to handle 
Comes to you ready to 
run, no brakes, belts, or 
platforms needed. Don’t 
wait until something hap- 
pens. Get one NOW. The 
price is very low and it 
costs very little to run one. zi 
Find out about it by writing for our Catal 
No. 17. Will be GLAD TO SEND YOU A COPY. 


The Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
41 Palmer St. Madison, Wisc 














—— Rawhide 
Center Whips 


have a continuous rawhide center from cracker to 











butt. East India water buffalo hides are, by our 
process of secret treatment, made moistur e-resist- 
ing, and these hides make the only suitable center 
for a durable whip. Dealers everywhere handle 
them. If yours should not, don’t buy a substitute, 
but write us, giving name of dealer. 


BUY THE WHIP THAT 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO., Westfield, Mass. 






























y ae proives og any season if 


ou pait ty Lure. Best 


ait ever anes Tors attracting all 
kinds of fish. Keeps you busy ing 
them out. Write a box 


to- to-day and ge' 
to help introduce it. Agents Canved. 
J. ¥F. Gregory, Dept. 5 St.Louis, Mo 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 
which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 








Poles Telephones 
enough to build a stock- enough to string around 
ade around California— Lake Erie—8,000,000 of 
12,480,000 of them, worth them, 5,000,000 Bell. 
in the lumber yard about owned, which, with equip- 





* ° ° 


ment, cost at the factory 
000 


) , . 


Wire 
to coilaround the earth 
621 times—15,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
including 260,000 tons 
of copper, worth $88, 


Switchboards 
in a line would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, une 


assembled, $90,000,000. 





Buildings 
sufficient to house acity 


Lead and Tin 








Conduits 


to go five timesthrough 
the earth from pole to 
pole—225,778,000 feet, 
worth in the warehouse 


$9,000,000. 


equal in numbers to 
{ the entire population 
of Wyoming—150,000 
Bell System employes, 
not including those of 
connecting companies, 





The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the 
telephones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switche 
boards housed, connected and supplemented with other ma- 
chinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so 
that each subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 










& AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


ia WANTED—RIDER AGENTS **: 


and dise 
Way trict to ride and exhibit a sample 1914 Model “‘Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
S nen to sist SO MOM are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special 
REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We 
ship to anyone. anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicyle and 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied ordo not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
Low FACTORY PRICE We furnish the highest grade bicycle itis possible to 
make at one small profit above the actual factory cost. 
You save @10 to 25 middiemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's 
guarantee behind your bicycle. DON NOTE UY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone 
at any price until you pe our pb rte vat learn our unheard of factory prices 
and remarkable special o, 
You WILL BE AST ONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
Ry our ee erb models at the wonderful low 
prices we can m e sell the highest grade Fieycie at lower prices than any 
ainer factory. Won are satisfied with 81 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS 
your own name ts at double our prices. Orders filled the 
rans D Be sia D BICY Bstoese ar ee nee eee in trade by our 
c utatonce.at oO eac riptive bargain list mailed free. 
TIRES “COASTER RATE rear eh ay inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts repairs 
4 Fy and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
AlT—but write today tor our Large Catalogue beautifully iitustrated and containing a great 
p a4 y ait en St matter and useful information. It only costsa postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. sSi37 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kirstin ONE-MAN STUMP PULLER 


fre Better than heavy horse machine—costs only a fraction as much. 
e< One man with the “Kirstin” does the work of two horses 
and, two men, the old drum puller way. Six speeds for all purposes. The eR 
“Kirstin” pulls stumps over 36 inches at a cost as low as 2c each, Sy 


Much cheaper—safer—than dynamite. Hasascore of handy 
uses onthe farm; hoisting, moving buildings,etc. Pays 
for itself i a few weeks. Life-time Guarantee. Write : 
oe day for proof, prices, etc, gx 
3 S \ >i : x 


gy 
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One Policy 













WE PAY 
THE 
FREIGHT Wess ' 
















, A. J KIRSTIN CO. a 
4030 Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich, © 
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of 150,000—more than | 


a thousand buildings, | 
to load 6,600 coal cars which, unfurnished, | 
oe gp ,000 and without land, cost 
pounds, worth more 4,000,000. 
than $37,000,000. i 

People 





Tailoring Salesmen WANTED | 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in a business of their own. Jo canvassing; no experience re quired; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything te start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month 
and expenses. We guaragtee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We \ 
are one of the feaue woolen mills in the country and positively have the only ; é 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


A great many of our 
men are making from $25 to $50 Every Week 
We furnish a complete agents’ autit. 6 consisting of large sample book (not 
a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—.n tact every- 
thing essential to the conducting of a high~ -class tailoring business. 
It t 
Write today for this big outfit 1° if Sentexprgss prepaid. Drop a postal 


outfit.’ 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, DeptK, 300 Green St., Chicago |* 






































OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








AMERICA’S CHAMPION BOY 
CORN GROWER 


Chas. W. Parker, of North Carolina, 
Has Record for Yield and. Walker 
Lee Dunson, of Alabama, for Yield 
and Cost, Both Considered 


ET’S keep the record straight. 

When this season’s prize-winners 
from the Boys’ Corn Clubs visited 
Washington, the press dispatches in 
a write-up of their visit says: 


“The most successful of the 
young prize-winning agricultur- 
alists that arrived today, was 
Walker Lee Dunson, of Alexan- 
der City, Ala., who, on his acre 
raised 232 bushels of corn. This 
breaks the record held for the 
past three years by Jerry Moore, 
of South Carolina, with 228 
bushels.” 


The facts are that in 1910 Jerry 
Moore, of Winona, S. C., raised 
228.75 bushels of corn on one acre 
of land and thereby became the 
champion boy corn grower of the 
whole country. This championship 
he held one year. In 1911 Chas. W. 
Parker, Jr., of Menola, N. C., raised 
235.5 bushels. This gave young 
Parker the championship for yield of 
bushels, and his record has not yet 
been broken. In 1913 Walker Lee 
Dunson, of Alexander City, Ala., 
raised 232.7 bushels, but this lacks 
2.8 bushels of equaling Parker’s 
yield. 

After Parker’s corn was measured 
by experts, however, samples were 
taken to the laboratory of the A. 
and M. College and dried to 12.21 
per cent of moisture—the moisture 
content of the crib-dry corn. By this 
test young Parker had 195.87 bush- 
els. This was a test not applied 
to any of the other boys. By it 
Parker lost 16.82 per cent of his 
corn. That much was only water— 
water and nothing more. Assuming 
the moisture content of the other 
boys’ corn was the same as that of 
Parker’s, then by the test Jerry 
Moore had only 190.28 bushels in- 
stead of 228.75; Dunson had only 
193.56 instead of 232.7. 3ecause 
this extra test was applied to him, 
doubtless is the explanation why 
Chas. W. Parker, Jr., has never been 
accorded the honor so justly due him 
of being the champion boy corn pro- 
ducer of the South. For number of 
bushels he stills holds the champion- 
ship from 1911. 

Parker grew his corn at a cost of 
24 cents a bushel; Jerry Moore, at a 
cost of 42 cents; Dunson, at a cost 
of 20 cents (19.9). When cost is 
taken into consideration Dunson per- 
haps takes the championship over 
Parker by a small. margin. 

This perhaps straightens the rec- 
ords. Parker has the championship 
for number of bushels raised; Dun- 
son for cheapness of production. 
Jerry Moore lost the championship 
in L911. G. M. GARREN. 





Boys, Join the Pig Clubs 


HE Department of Agriculture is 

endeavoring to interest boys be- 
tween 10 and 18 years on Southern 
farms in the breeding of good hogs. 
It is the object of the department to 
encourage the young men to raise at 
least enough pork for home consump- 
tion, and, if possible, a surplus for 
the market. Pork can be marketed 
in many forms—fresh pork, hams, 
bacon, and sausage—and can be pro- 
duced so as to sell much cheaper 
than beef. A shortage of beef means 
an increased demand for pork, and it 
seems reasonable that there should 
be a ready demand for all the avail- 
able supply. This means money in 
the pocket of the boy hog raiser. 

Some of the points which the de- 
partment advises the youthful hog 
grower to bear in mind are the fol- 
lowing: 





1. The feeding and care are as im- 
portant as the breeding in producing 
a good hog. Plenty of feed and good 
care may make a good hog out of a 
runt, but lack of it will always make 
a runt out of a good pig. 

2. To make pork cheaply a perma- 
nent pasture and forage crops must 
be used. 

3. Young pigs must have a dry bed 
and plenty of sunshine. 

4. Begin feeding the pig as soon 
as he will eat, and keep him grow- 
ing until he is mature. 

5. Always keep plenty of clean, 
fresh water where the hogs may drink 
at any time. 

6. Quarantine all newly purchased 
animals for three weeks. 

7. Never keep a female for a brood 
sow, no matter how well bred she 
may be, if she will not produce more 
than four strong pigs at a litter. 

8. The more milk a sow will give 
the faster her pigs will grow. 

9. Lice prevent a hog from doing 
well. 

10. Always keep a mixture of char- 
coal, wood ashes, lime, sulphur, salt, 
and copperas before the hogs. 


These points are emphasized in a 
bulletin just issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, entitled ‘‘Boys’ Pig 
Clubs, with special reference to their 
organization in the South.” It can 
be had free by the young farmer by 
application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It contains a number of 
illustrations, a design of a portable 


hog house, which can be built easily . 


and cheaply, and a design of feeding 
pen for small pigs. 





Notice These Things About Birds 


OTICE the adaptation of the struc- 

ture of each bird to the feeding 
habits which so largely determine its 
mode of life. 

The bird takes its food with or in 
its beak. Notice the strong, solid 
beak of the robin, the crow, and other 
birds that get food on the ground; 
the chisel-like beak of the wood- 
peckers; the very wide beak of the 
swallows, the night hawk, and the 
whippoorwill; the flat beak of the fly- 
eatchers; the pointed beak of the 
warblers; the long, probing beak of 
the woodcock, plovers, and sand- 
pipers; the spear-like beak of the 
herons and bitterns; the wide, flat 
beak of the ducks, and the hooked 
beak of the.hawks and owls. Each 
of these is well adapted to getting 
the sort of food the bird requires. 

The manner and habits of flight 
of the bird are largely determined by 
the nature of its food. Notice the 
comparatively labored flight of the 
robin, crow, and other birds with 
large bodies; the quick, undulatory 
motion of the woodpeckers; the 
short, strong flights of the fly-catch- 
ers; the easy, light-bodied flight of 
the swallows, night hawk and whip- 
poorwill; the restless motion of the 
warblers; and the lazy soaring of the 
hawks. See how the relation of 
wings to body in every case is 
adapted to the feeding habits of the 
bird. 

And in like manner the legs and 
feet are adapted to the mode of life. 
Notice the strong legs and well-de- 
veloped toes of the birds that live on 
the ground in fields and meadows; 
the peculiar feet of the woodpeckers 


with which they climb vertical sur- 
faces; the long legs of the plovers 
and sandpipers, the herons and bit- 
terns; the webbed feet of the ducks, 
and the tearing talons of the birds 


of prey.—Clarence Moores Weed in 


“Nature Studies 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


XI. THE FOREST AND THE CROP IT YIELDS 








O SOME readers it may seem 
3 strange to speak of growing 

trees as a crop; but when they 
ceme to think seriously of it, such 
readers will probably see that tim- 
ber is a crop just 
as wheat or corn. 
To be sure, it is 
avery different 
crop. Instead of 
a single season it 
requires many 
years, sometimes 
centuries to ma- 
ture. Ordinarily, 
zz too, it grows—or 
MR. MILLER has grown in this 
country without men’s assistance. Of- 
ten in the past it has been regarded, 
not as a crop to be valued, but rather 
as a gigantic growth of weeds—some- 
thing to be cleared off the land with 
much labor so that the crops the 
farmer wished might be grown. 

This was the old idea—the pioneer 
idea, we might say—of the forest; 
and there was much reason for the 
holding of such a view by our fore- 
fathers. Civililzed men cannot live 
on the products of the forest and, 
though these products may be nec- 
essary, it is also necessary for other 
crops than the timber to grow, for 
other animals than those of the for- 
est to be raised. The early settlers 
had to clear away the forests in or- 
der to make a living, and since the 
timber supply in those days was prac- 
tically unlimited, there was no rea- 
son why they should take thought for 
future crops of timber, or trouble 
themselves about the preservation of 
the forests. 

Great changes have taken place in 
recent years, and the American peo- 
ple are beginning to see that it is 
necessary that they get over the old 
idea that a forest is simply a piece 
of land to be cleared up and that 
the timber supply will last forever. 
They have learned that some forest 
land along with the cleared fields is 
necessary for a well-balanced system 
of agriculture; that much land has 
been cleared up which should have 
been left to grow trees; that the 
supply of lumber and other forest 
products is steadily getting smaller 
while the demand gets larger, and 
that in many cases it will pay the 
farmer, not only to take better care 
of the trees he has, but also to plant 
others for wood and lumber. 


Forests That Men Have Grown 


THER nations found these things 

out long ago. There are in Ger- 
many, France and other European 
countries forests which have been 
managed by the State for hundreds 
of years, which are so handled as to 
yield something of value all along, 
and in which the old trees are suc- 
ceeded by young ones and the forest 
kept ever young and productive. 

It will probably be some time in 
this country before we have forests 
managed with such care as are these 
European forests; but the National 
Forest Reserves may be expected to 
develop into some such system of 
Government forests—forests which 
are as closely looked after as the 
farmer looks after his pasture fields 
and which are so cared for as to in- 
crease in value all the time. 

It is quite possible for the farmer 
with a small piece of woodland to 
manage it the same way, to cut only 
such trees as are fully matured or of 
small value, to encourage the growth 
of valuable young trees, and to keep 
ip, either by direct planting or by 
‘he saving of sufficient seed trees, the 

upply of young trees necessary to 
inake the forest permanent. It has 
been the general rule to handle the 
timber crop like a wheat or corn 

rop—that is, to take it all off and 
devote the land to other uses, or else 
to treat it as wild land by taking off 


such trees as the owner desired and 
leaving the others to shift for them- 
selves. The new idea is to treat the 
forest pretty much as the farmer 
treats his permanent pastures—that 
is, to get something from it each 
year, yet to leave it as it is and to 
avoid destroying the stand. 





Some Details,.of Forest Management 


UR timber trees are divided into 

two general classes—hardwoods, 
which include the broad-leaved trees 
of all kinds—and the conifers or 
cone-bearing trees. This latter class 
includes the pines, firs, - spruces, 
cedars and their relatives. Here in 
the South we speak of hardwood for- 


ests and pine forests, as the pine is | 


the most abundant of the cone-bear- 


“ing species. 


If the reader has been in a hard- 
wood forest he knows what it is like. 
There are trees’ of many varieties 
usually and of all ages, some are tall 
and straight and sound, some old and 
decaying, some small and crooked. 
Some kinds are very useful and of 
great value, others are worth very 
little. Along with the larger trees 
are slender saplings, and small bush- 
es, and tender seedlings just getting 
out of the forest cover of fallen 
leaves and twigs and the mold made 
by their decay. There may be some 
pines mixed in with the hardwoods, 
and when this is the case the forest 
is called a ‘‘mixed’”’ forest. A mixed 
forest, however, is in the matter of 
care and management practically the 
same as a hardwood forest. , 

Supposing, then, that a farmer has 
a forest of this kind and wishes to 
keep it—to get from it the timber he 
needs and still have it keep as nearly 
as possible up to its present standard, 
how is he to go about it? 

In the first place, he must exer- 
cise care in the cutting of timber. 
He must try to cut first of all the 


mature trees, those that have about | 


made their growth and are likely to 
be injured by decay or storms or in- 
sects. He must cut the inferior trees 
and the inferior kinds, when he can 
use them, and leave the good sorts 
and the good individuals to grow. 
For example, the good forester would 
not cut a straight young white oak, 
if a black gum or a sourwood pole 
that would answer his purpose could 
be had. If there were two board 
trees in his woods and he needed 
only one, he would choose, not the 
better one, but the one most nearly 
mature or least likely to be of value 
for other purposes. 

So in cutting roads or in felling 
the larger trees he would use care 
to protect young growing timber of 
future value. He would go to some 
trouble to throw a big tree into a 
comparatively bare place rather than 
let it fall on a group of youmg oaks 
or tulips (yellow poplars). 

He would be very careful about 
fire, for fire is the forest’s greatest 
enemy. It not only kills and injures 
the standing timber, but burns off the 
forest cover of leaves, which holds 
moisture and adds by its decay to 
the fertility of the soil. It is a com- 
mon practice to burn over the woods; 
but a very wasteful and foolish prac- 
tice, and one which should be for- 
bidden everywhere. Even when the 
trees are not killed by burning they 
may be so injured that they fall an 
easy prey to storms or insects, and 
the young growth, upon which the 
future forest depends, is likely to 
be almost entirely destroyed. The 
man who cares for his woodlands 
will not handle fire carelessly or leave 
brush and tree-tops scattered about 
so as to add to the fire danger. In 
a well-managed forest the unused 
brush is burned after it has become 
dry, care being taken, of course, to 
keep the fire from spreading. 

(Continued on page 27 this issue) 
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Yes Sir! American farmers and 
business men, and their wives and 
children, have said, ‘‘He’s worth 
eight million dollars,’’ for they’ve 
paid that much to 20,000 jewelers 
to get him to come to work in more 
than three and a quarter million 

homes (3,250,000). 
Big Ben is only four years old, but 
he’s made a bigger success for him- 
self than any other clock alive. 

You'll find him on all of the big 
farms—helping to get the farm hands 
out on time—helping to get the big- 
ger, better yields. You'll see him 
‘round the house telling the women- 
folks the time all day so they can 
have the meals on time. 


You’ll see him in the parlor on the 
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They Say He’s 
Worth 8 Million Dollars 


mantelpiece—7 inches tall, sturdy, 
handsome, triple nickel-plated, tick- 
ing quietlyand ‘fending to his kntt- 
ting. 

In the bed rooms in the morning 
you’ll hear him calling different peo- 
ple different ways—in “that” room, 
with one straight “hurry-up” five- 
minute ring,and in “that otherroom,” 
with ten short “reminder” calls last- 
ing ten minutes. Tell him how you 
like your call—he’ll accommodate 
you, 

Call on Big Ben at your jeweler’s. 
His price is $2.50. Let him show you 
what hedoes. If your jeweler hasn’t 
Big Ben, a money order for $2.50 ad- 
dressed to his makers— Westclox, 
La Salle, Iilinois—will bring him to 
you anywhere in the States prepaid 
by parcel post. 

(205) 











Cutawa 


ing the draft. We make 


them. 


(CLARK) implements. 


harrow or plow 
If we have no dealer 
there, write to us for 
catalog. We ship di- 
rect where we are not 6 
represented by an agent. 
accept a substitute, 


Write today for free book 
“The Soil and Intensive Tillage” 


Don’t 


Our booklet, ‘The Soi? and Intensive Tillage,” 
illustrates CUTAWAY (CLARK) tools and contains ten < 
pages of valuable information on the soil—its chemical and physica] properties— 
the feeding of plants, and intensive tillage. There is also an article by Professor _ 
G. B. Upton of Comell University on the Cutaway (CLARK) Forged-edge Disk. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 997 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 


Disk Harrows 


Work Up The Soil Finer 
Than Other Harrows And Are Lighter Draft 


For more than a quarter century we have been making CUTAWAY 
(CLARK) disk harrows for men who want to till their land more 
thoroughly, more intensively, than is generally practised. Today 
Curaway (CLARK) implements are the standard of real worth. 
They are constructed with utter disregard of the designs followed 
by makers of other disk harrows. They are built to pulverize the 
soil finer than other harrows will do, and to do it without increas- 


OVER 100 STYLES AND SIZES 


of Cutaway (CLARK) disk harrows and plows. , ; ‘ 
whether he has but one small horse or a large tractor,engine with which to pull 
it. Tell us what your needs are and wewill @. 
tell you about the tool best adapted for 
If you believe in more intensive till- 
age of the soil, then you believe in CUTAWAY 
Ask the CuTaway 
dealer in your town to show you a CUTAWAY 


We have one for every farmer 














The Disks 


Are Forged 
Sharp 
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A naval officer I know 
canceled a lot of engage- 
ments last week in order 
to devote the time to 
his dentist. 


“T am going ona long cruise,” 
he said, “and I know the value 
of good teeth. Good teeth mean 
gool health afloat or ashore and 
aman can’t do his work well 
unless he has good teeth.’’ 

Inthearmy and thenavy,ard 
in all great industrial spheres 
the value of good teeth is 
being recognized. Statistics 
prove that sound, clean teeth, 
preserve health and promote 
business efficiency. 

The twice-a-year visit to the 
dentist and the twice-a-day use 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream (the efficient, deliciously 
flavored dentifrice )insure sound 
clean teeth, better health and 
better looks. 


You too 
should use 








COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 














Parcel Post 
Prepaid 
Anywhere 
For these splendid 
$3.50 Shoe Values 


in 50 New Styles. 


Free Style-Book 


—of men’s, women’s, and children’s 
Money -Saving, Wear- Resisting 
Shoes from one of America’s great- 
est Shoe Houses. 


Wm. Hahn & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





LOOK ! 

Greatost 

Value on 

Earth! One 

401b. Feath- 

er Bed, one 

6 .b. pair of 

Pillows, all 

new, clean 

feathers, Amos- 

keag Ticking with 

Ventilators ; one pair 

full sized Blankets, one full sized Counterpane, 
Rotail value $17.50. Shipped nicely packed for only 
$9.92. We will substitute a 25 1b. aH geese Feath- 
er bed for the above bed if you send us $15.00. 
Delivery guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Mail money order‘today or write for order 
blanks and full details to nearest factory. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO. 
Dept. 200, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 200, Charlotte, N.C. 





Please take my ad from your paper. I have 
sold my cow and am tired of answering in- 
quiries about same,—L. E. Norfleet, Tarboro, 
North Carolina, 





Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. 
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To Women Who Ask for Reading 
Matter 


| UST a little talk to you who sent 

your names in response to the 
letter from the lady who wanted to 
share her reading with you. 

Please don’t ask me for her name. 
I cannot let you even write to her. 
It would be very unkind in me to give 
her your letters. Her heart would 
be so over-burdened with your trou- 
bles that it might send her back to 
the institution from which she came, 
happy as she found it. 

I am so glad you wrote me. You 
| don’t know how I appreciate the fact 
that you need fun and color and the 
friendship of other women. Please 
be patient if you do not get any read- 
ing matter immediately, so many 
names came in, and only a limited 
number can be taken care of by our 
sweet-faced friend. 

There are so many people in this 
wide world who do not know what to 
do with the many magazines that 
clutter the house. I'll find one sooner 
or later who will be delighted to 
share her reading matter with you. 
I shall not publish your names. 
Don’t fear. No one shall see them 
but the one who sends the magazines 
and myself, nor shall anyone see your 
letters. 

Let me know if you do not receive 
any reading matter within a few 
weeks more and then if it ceases to 
arrive after having started. 








A Fine Story of Gardening Experience 


[pel I tell you about my own gar- 
den—how I began it, and how I 
| hepe to continue with it? 

Tt was not so foolish as to try every- 
thing under the sun, the first season, 
and I did not buy any equipment 
whatever. My original investment 
was a 10-cent package of tomato seed 
which I sowed in a shallow box and 
kept in the sunny window of our liv- 
ing room. I prepared my own soil, 
with the exception of plowing, trans- 

| planted my budding sets and had the 
sarliest tomatoes town, In my 
| garden, at this identical minute, I 
have about 84 square feet in hot- 
beds. You will be surprised to know 
| that not an inch of glass covers either 
| these or my cold frames. I have suc- 
ceeded so well without glass that I 
hardly see the necessity of adding it 
now. Last year the sale of my toma- 
to plants justified my adding peppers 
| this season. 
The reputation I’m building for 
my plants, besides their pedigree, is 
hardiness. Every plant that I sell 
has been transplanted, and each 
| is removed from the cold frame with 
|a ball of clinging earth, they do not 
feel the fatal shock of being trans- 
ferred to the open. I know that 
most of the large plant companies 
sell tomato and pe»per plants at 10 
cents a dozen and cheaper—TI know, 
also, that a large number of 
plants die because of their weakness. 

I receive 25 cents a dozen for every 
plant that out of my beds. I 
guarantee 98 out of every 100 to live 
and I do not have to beg a market. 
In my three years’ experience I have 
| never lost a plant of blight, wilt, or 
any fungous disease. I attribute this 
| to several causes over which I have 
control. First, I use the best seed 
obtainable, regardless of cost, and my 
preference is for Northern-grown 
seed, as they have a tendency to pro- 
duce stronger plants. In the second 
place, I begin hardening my plants as 
soon as they are up. The heavy can- 
vas cover which has been soaked in 
linseed oil to exclude the air and cold, 
I throw back for several hours in the 
middle of each day. Then, at four 
leaves, I begin my first resetting. [I 
have seen florists sell plants both 
smaller and frailer than mine for 50 
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as 
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cents a dozen, and they were plants 
from seed which did not cost $5 an 
ounce, aS my Langdon Earliana to- 
matoes do. I plant only one other 
variety of tomatoes and these, ac- 
cording to my experience, are about 
as early and prolific. I pay a fancy 
price for my giant Pimento peppers, 
too, and [I do not begrudge the 
money. I believe in pedigree seed 
as truly as I believe in pedigree 
stock. 

My profits have not been only 
from the sale of my plants, though 
tomatoes and head lettuce are the 
only vegetables I have ever attempt- 
ed to sell. Last year, with the cold 
damp May, and in this low tempera- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ture of Piedmont, North Carolina, 
my Langdons ripened by June 19. 
Had conditions been as favorable as 
usual for this section, I feel sure they 
would have been in by the 12th. 

This year I am adding to my vege- 
table garden just dahlias and zin- 
nias. When the hot weather is 
wreaking vengeance on the sweet 
peas and roses, I hope to have these 
heat and drouth-resisting perenni- 
als doing duty. I may, also, find sale 
for a few blooms in some of the 
neighboring cities. Few florists give 
space to such flowers in their green- 
houses, but supply the demand from 
some private gardens. 

You may live in a small town as 
I do, and you may, this year, grow 
your first gaden. “If I grow vege- 
tables I may not be able to sell 
them,’’ you say. You may not, but 
you ought to. No market ever 
begged me to grow plants for them, 
but I have invited the market and I 








SOME TENNESSEE PRIZE BABIES 
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healthy children, breast-fed sleep in 
the fresh air. Until teet come I do 

give them any food swe as 
nk so many mothers mistakes in 
doing 


their 


solid nor ts, 


this.’ 
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‘rom fi ne months of 

10dified Necdless t< 
care was always I 3 
sterilized bottles) anc 4 

» is bathed daily, mouth, 

g extreme care. I have 

always him myself. Our first 

thought is how to make him strong and fine, 
body and mind. 

If in any way I am able to 
plexed mother I humbly offer 
My way may be best for me, 
other’s case, yet 
gladly share.—Mrs. 
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and not fit an- 
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Surely the home 
arrived, They live 
first two months, 


was twice blessed 
in Sweetwater, 
being given barley 
directed. After four months they were 
regular meals every two and a half hours, 
with pbenty of water between times. 
sudden exposure have made it 
years old but I have never 


gruel, 


possible for 


when 
Tennessee, 
gradually 
never 

and 
Out of doors, open 
the 
had a doctor for 


Eleanor 
They 


(left) 
were 
adding cow’s 


and Evelyn (right) Britton 
bottle-fed babies after the 
milk as the doctor 
fed at night (take notice). They had 
when a little older every three hours, 
windows at night and avoidance of 
to say, “‘They are almost three 
birth, I have done my own 


mother 
them since 


work and had full care of them, preferring to do so.” 
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my own 


can dispose of what I grow since I 
offer the best their money can buy. 
This isn’t an age when everything 
comes to him who waits; he gets up 
and goes after it if he gets it at all. 
So, why not make the attempt? 
LINDA CLEMENT. 
Davie Co., N. C. 





Our Cooperative Ladies’ Aid Society 


AST summer I read in one of our 
P country papers a paragraph taken 
from The Progressive Farmer show- 
ing the advantages of cooperation in 
marketing poultry and eggs. Now I 
want to tell you what our Cooperative 
Ladies’ Aid Society is doing along this 
line. 

What is a Cooperative Ladies’ Aid 
Society? Why, a kind of link be- 
tween the church and the work-a-day 
world. It started in this way: Our 
church was in debt; the building 
needed repairs; the collections were 
falling behind every year; church of- 


ficials were discouraged and ready to’ 


resign. The school—but the less we 
say about the school the _ better. 
There was, it seemed, no community 
spirit among us. Something had to 
be done. 

Then a few of the women of our 
neighborhood organized for commu- 
nity building and church support. So 
weak were we and few in numbers 
that we asked some city friends to 
join our society. As they had been 
reared among us, and loved our 
church and people, they promised 
with hearty good will to give us their 
support. Don’t forget this feature of 
our society when you organize your 
rural club. 

It was about four years ago that 
we took up the work. For lack of a 
better name we called our little band 
the Pleasant Valley Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. We wanted to aid the church, 
the school, the neighborhood. From 
the beginning we studied conditions 
and tried to make our work conform 
to the needs of the people. For this 
reason our society grew. Soon it de- 
veloped a branch organization for the 
little girls who wanted a part in our 
activities. Next came a domestic de- 
partment. 

How did this domestic department 
find its way into a Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
ty? Well, we were trying to find a 
topic of common interest—something 
that every woman in the neighbor- 
hood had studied and could talk 
about. We listened to the talk be- 
fore the regular work of the society 
began. They talked of the weather, 
their neighbors, their gardens, chick- 
ens, butter, eggs, etc. 

We could not change the weather 
by discussion; we had been told not 
to talk about our neighbors; but we 
needed to learn more about gardens, 
chickens, butter, eggs, etc. So we 
decided to give time and place in each 
program for the open discussion of 
domestic problems. 

Sometime after the development of 
our domestic department, a Home- 
makers’ Club -was organized in Pu- 
laski, our county seat. We are inter- 
ested in the things this club stands 
for, but Pulaski is eight miles away. 
We cannot all attend those meetings. 
One or two of our members belong to 
this Homemakers’ Club, and through 
them we hope to keep in touch with 
the county organization. 

As has been stated, one object of 
our organization was to help raise 
funds for church _ support. Our 
monthly dues were applied to the 
church debt until it was paid. But 
we were always needing money, and 
more money, to carry on our plans; 
so we decided to study farmers’ bul- 
letins and began to cooperate in mar- 
keting our butter. It was in Octo- 
ber, 1912, that this cooperative mar- 
keting began. 

I cannot at this time enumerate all 
our successes nor our many failures, 
but as an illustration of the benefit 
such an organization may be to a 
country neighborhood I will tell you 
about our Sunday eggs. 

Last January we distributed tith- 
ing deviees among society members 


and other women of the community, 
and asked them to. give us the pro- 
ceeds of the eggs their hens laid on 
Sundays for church expenses. Then 
in order to get as much as possible 
for these Sunday eggs, we thought of 
shipping them by the case to city mar- 
kets. We wrote to our friends in 
Nashville, Montgomery and St. Louis. 
At first everyone to whom we applied 
thought she could not possibly use or 
dispose of a whole case of eggs, 30 
dozen, before they would spoil. 

But you remember some of these 
city people were members of our so- 
ciety, and anxious to help us. One 
of these ladies called up her neigh- 
bors and engaged 20 dozen fresh 
country eggs at her grocer’s retail 
price. Then she wrote us to send her 
a trial case. Three days later we re- 
ceived a check with an order for an- 
other case of eggs the following week. 

Sunday eggs? Yes, and every-day 
eggs. Soon she was handling two 
cases a week for us. By the middle 
of March we were shipping from five 
to eight cases a week. And we are 
still at it. We have engagements for 


butter and eggs in Nashville, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Birmingham, and 
Montgomery. Never since we shipped 


that first case have we had to seek a 
market. 

The Sunday eggs? Well, as a 
church official said to me not long 
since, ‘“‘Those Sunday eggs sure did 
help us out in the wind-up last fall.’ 

Yes, this striving together for so- 
cial betterment is developing commu- 
nity spirit. With our help the offi- 
cials have paid the church debt, re- 
paired and painted the building, and 
bought a new organ. For the last 
three years the pastor’s salary and 
the general collections have been paid 
in full. 

During 1913, members owning 
neither houses nor lands contributed, 
for church expenses, from $2 to $12 
each—their Sunday eggs. One of 
these women said to me: “This has 
been the happiest year of my life. 
Working together is so nice. It has 
been such a help to me.” 

Do the tenantry as a rule contrib- 
ute to church support? If not, why 
not? 

ELIZABETH D. ABERNATHY. 

Pulaski, Tenn. 





Cultivate the Habit of Saving. 


5 gee ers is no place where the habit 
of saving everything can be prac- 
ticed to better advantage than on 
the farm. I was so impressed with 
the management of a rural establish- 
ment this summer, where the Bibli- 
cal injunction ‘‘Gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing be 
lost’? was observed. 

As the eantaloupes were prepared 
for breakfast, intoa bucket, containing 
the chickens’ morning meal, the seeds 
were thrown; the rinds were given to 
the pigs. When the watermelons 
were cut, the meat was eaten, the 
seeds saved for next year’s planting 
(provided the melon was extra good, 
otherwise the chickens feasted on 
them,) the useless parts and peel 
were cut away and thrown to the 
swine while the firm rind was turn- 
ed into citron, or sweet pickle. In 
preparing the tomatoes in quantities 
for canning the defective ones and 
the skins were divided among the 
pigs and fowls. All water from the 
flower vases each morning was used 
in watering the potted plants. All 
strings from bundles were rolled into 
a ball, the paper was smoothed, fold- 
ed and put away for future use, so 
were all boxes. When desks were ar- 
ranged, all letters, papers, etc., were 
tied in bundles, labeled ‘‘burn” and 
laid aside on a closet shelf for light- 
ing fires next winter. Meal and flour 
sacks were converted into dish cloths 
and lamp rags, and sugar bags be- 
came dish rags. Ham and meat 
grease and bones later appeared in 
the form of soap. Scraps of cloth 
were tied up neatly and stored away 
in bags, serving as payment at some 

(Concluded on page 25 this issue) 
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The Strawbridge & Clothier Spring and Summer Catalogue showing the best an¢ 
newest styles in Women’s and Children’s Garments and Dress Accessories will be sent 
free on request. It will be of interest to every woman who shops by mail and wants 
thoroughly dependable merchandise, fairly priced. The following list shows what lines 
are covered in this Catalogue : 

Women’s Coats 
Women’s Skirts 
Women’s Suits 
Women’s Dresses 


Leather Goods 

Toilet Goods 

Stationery and Engraving 
Artneedlewor 


Go-Carts 
Bicycles 

Sewing Machines 
Summer Rugs 


Waists Cut Glass Summer Furniture 
Millinery wy Sweaters Trunks and Suit Cases 
Misses’ and Children’s Garments Notions Rubber Goods 

Corsets Play Suits Curtains + 

Petticoats osiery Linens 

Infants’ Goods Men’s, Women’s and Children’s _ Blankets, Sheets 

Boys’ Clothing Knit Underwear Silverware 

Gloves Men’s and Boys’ Shirts in 

Neckwear Shoes en’s and Boys’ Hats 


Fill out the coupon, paste on a postal and send to us. Or if you do not want to cut 
your paper, write us a letter or card saying that you want the Catalogue sent to you. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 
Please send your Spring and Summer Catalogue to the following address : 


Mrs. 
Name or 
Miss 


Town State 











. Street or R. F. D. 


Name of Paper in which 
you saw this advertisement. 
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Quality shows 
in service! 


The Majestic is bought by those who see 
the economy of paying a little mote at 
the start and a whole lot less in the end. 


That little extra you pay for a Majes- 
tic is an investment in quality that 
will pay dividends in service long 
after the ordinary range is worn out. 


The Majestic is made of malleable and 
charcoal iron, a combination that resists 
wear and rust three times as long as any 
other range metal. 


The Majestic saves fuel because it is 
cold-riveted, making oven air-tight with- 
out putty. This eliminates open jointsand 
requires less fuel to maintain uniform heat. 


The Majestic is made in many styles and 
sizes, but only one quality—the best. You 
will do yourself an injustice if you don’t ex- 
amine the Majestic before you buy any range. 
The Majestic is sold in every county of 40 
States. If you don’t know the Majestic deal 
er near you, ask us, and write for “Range 
Comparison.” Explains Majestic advantages, 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39 St.Louis, Mo. 


Great 





St A 


—15 gallons of it. All the hot water you want, oe -% e 
whenever you want it. Reservoir is nickeled cop- 

per, with pocket pressed from one seamless piece t 

—can't leak. (1) Sets snugly against lining of ; P 4 

firebox; heats water as quickly as would a kettle — Fo ee 

on a very hot stove. When water boils, reservoir Malleable and Charcoal Iron 

moves away from fire box by lever(2). No wear \ 
a2 on bottom of reservoir. Reservoirs flush 

with stove top have aluminum covers. 


“7 
Uy, 
Wdtiy 



















The Binder Helps 


You are right. We all need the binder, 
I have the 1911 and part of £912 issues in 
one and find them quite valuable. I am 
sorry I did not bind the 1913 copies,—Mrs, 
Brooks Brown, Blythewood, S. C. 


LET us tell you how to catch 
them where von ete there are 


FIS none. We make the famous 


Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA 
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HERE is great interest everywhere in the Duke 

cotton warehousing plan outlined in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, but few farmers feel 
prepared to venture an unqualified opinion as to 
its merits until further particulars as to its man- 
agement are given out. Their attitude, like 
President Wilson’s as to Mexico, is one of “‘watch- 
ful waiting.’’ 


as 


E BELIEVE we may be pardoned this week 
for being proud of the number of timely, 
instructive articles in this issue. We have aimed 








particularly to stress preparation, fertilization, 
planting and cultivation, and believe we have 


succeeded. Look over our assortment of good 
things, Mr. Progressive Farmer; you'll likely find 
what you want. 





HE agricultural interests of North Carolina 

are to be congratulated indeed upon the com- 
ing to the State of Prof. E. C. Branson as Pro- 
fessor of Rural Sociology in the State University. 
Prof. Branson is a native of North Carolina, but 
has been for years in Georgia where his work for 
the improvement of country life has attracted 
nation-wide attention. Every agency for the help 
of our farming interests in North Carolina will 
find an ally in Professor Branson, and the Uni- 
versity is lucky indeed to get his services. 


N HIS autobiography now running in McClure’s 





Magazine, S. S. McClure gives a memorably 
worth-while utterance of Henry Drummond’s, 


Says Mr. McClure: 

“One day when we were off in the country 
sitting on the grass, I told Drummond that I 
did not see how I could possibly put through 
the task I had undertaken—that I did not 
feel strong enough to.do it, and that I always 
seemed to be undertaking more than I could 
do.” I have never forgotten his reply. He 
said: ‘Unless a man undertakes more than he 
possibly ean do, he will never do all that he 
can do.’ ”’ 





poe 
of pressure of business Editor 
has had to decline most of the 
invitations that have come to him to make ad- 
dresses this spring. He has, however, aceepted 
invitations to speak at the following times and 
places and will be glad to get acquainted with all 
Progressive Farmer readers who attend any of 
them: Farmers’ and Business Men’s Conference, 
Louisville, Ky., April 10; Caswell County Farm- 
ers’ Union Rally, April 23; Rockingham County 
School Commencement, Wentworth, April 24; 
Alamance County School Commencement, Graham, 
April 25; Bayleaf High School, Neuse, April 28; 
Smithfield Graded School Commencement, May 
15; Wakelon High School, May 21; Winston- 
Salem High School Commencement, May 29. 


N ACCOUNT 
Clarence Poe 





HY Some Strawberry Growers Lose Money,’’ is 
the title of a notable article by Prof. S. B. 
Shaw which we shall print in next week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. This article is based on long 
and thorough personal investigations made by Mr. 


Shaw, especially on an extended trip which he 
made last year extending from Chadbourn and 
Wilmington, N. C., to Bridgeville, Del. The ar- 


ticle gives exceedingly helpful counsel about im- 


proved methods of picking the berries and of 
handling and shipping them after picking. One 


strawberry grower Mr. Shaw visited made $211.85 
per acre each of the last two seasons on his berry 
crop, and it is certainly worth while to know the 
methods that bring such profits. Look for Mr. 
Shaw’s article. 





HE article by Mr. Hobbs on how to fight root 
lice of cotton in this issue will be read with 
much interest. Entomologist Franklin Sherman, 
who has read the article, says of it: ‘‘Mr. Hobbs 


is correct in his general account of the habits and 
injury by the cotton root louse, and in the part 
We might say further that they 


the ants play. 








take the lice into the ant-nests for the winter and 
in the spring place them back again on roots of 
cotton, corn, or other plants. Winter plowing to 
break up the ants’ nests disturbs the lice. I can- 
not say positivély as to the other crops mentioned 
by Mr. Hobbs (potatoes, beans, ete.), but corn is 
positively known to be one of their favorite plants 
and can be used as a temporary bait to lure them 
away from the cotton, exactly as stated by Mr. 
Hobbs.” 





CCORDING to the preliminary report of the 
Census Bureau the total number of bales of 
cotton ginned in the Southern States from the 
crop of 1913 was as follows, counting round bales 


as half bales, and not including linters: 
Ri ee eee See ae eee ee ey ee ere ee ee ee 24,485 
POOUEEY COMTOMNOD. 6 otros 666d CMe e eK $35,435 
FOO OT OLED. 3656 6 V8 b,c. We sew kone a Ole a wm 


yeorgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Tennessce 
Missouri 








Se 


PERSIAN DOES SG OOS s FOO oO 13,933,14 
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Total 
To the farmers and business men who are 
dreading the boll weevil there is much comfort 
to be drawn from the constantly increasing yields 
in the counties of East Texas and West Louisiana 
that have been afflicted with this pest for a num- 
ber of years. Many of these sections are now 
back to normal crops, and Louisiana as a whole 
made the biggest crop in years. The weevil is 
often severe, but it can be beaten. 





Send a Postal Card for This Valuable 
Bulletin 


VERY Progressive Farmer reader who is at 

all interested should send at once for a free 

copy of Government Bulletin No. 57, ‘“‘Water 
Supply, Plumbing and Sewage Disposal for Coun- 
try Homes.’ We were much impressed by the 
value of this bulletin the moment we saw it and 
proposed urging our readers to get it, but were 
informed that the supply had been exhausted. 
We then wrote Secretary Houston as follows: 


“We wish to appeal to you to have the 
bulletin, ‘Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 
for the Country Home,’ reprinted as a Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin. Before we could get a notice in 
the paper advising our readers to send for 
this valuable document we are informed that 
the supply is practically exhausted, and that 
applicants would have to send ten cents each 
to the Superintendent of Documents in order 
to get it. This is one of the most valuable 
publications ever put out by the Department 
of Agriculture, and we hope you can make it 
available for all farmers who want it.” 

In reply Acting Secretary Galloway writes us: 

“There has been a great demand for this 
publication and I have today issued instruc- 
tions that an additional edition of 15,000 
copies be printed. It is expected that these 
additional copies will be available for dis- 
tribution within the next week or ten days. 
In the meantime I think we can take care of 
the miscellaneous requests for the bulletin 
from the supply on hand.” 

Progressive Farmer readers who want this bul- 
letin therefore should write for it at once. Sim- 
ply send a postal card to “Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” 





Why Don’t You Use the Road Drag? 





HEN will our people appreciate the value of 
When will they quit 

thinking that they can have passable high- 
ways only by spending thousands and thousands 


the split log drag? 


of dollars for surfaced roads, and that if a county 


cannot afford these, its people must pull 
through mud and ruts till Gabriel blows his horn? 

When will. each county to 
farmer for dragging the road nearest 


each wet spell? 


along 


arrange pay some 


him after 
And when will you, Mr. Reader—when will you 
talk over this matter with your county commis- 
sioners and your road authorities? 
We have printed stories enough showing the 
value of the drag, but here’s another from the 
Monroe Enquirer that we pass along: 


“People coming to Monroe over the Wades- 
boro road last Saturday morning found a 
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rough piece of road from Rock Rest to Lee’s 
Mill, the wheel ruts deep and many of 
them, and travel slow and difficult. Return- 
ing late that afternoon they found that same 
stretch of road finer than any $3,000-a-mile 
macadam road, a smooth surface and a road 
which was a delight to drive on. What made 
the change? Why, Mr. J. J. Morgan had 
used a King road drag for a short while, that 
was all. Just one man and a team and that 
drag had done the work and the bill for the 
taxpayers to foot will be less than $2. The 
road drag—the man who invented it should 
have babies named after him, and may his 
feet press the golden streets when he leaves 
this old world. The road drag—let it be 
used more. It is the cheapest way to make a 
good road, when used at the right time. Use 
the drag. When used promptly just after the 
March rains end, it will level down the ruts 
and ridges and insure smoother traveling the 
whole year through. But to be really ef- 
fective it should be used after every wet 
spell.” 








Agricultural Information Needs to Be 
Carried to the Peopie 


FRIEND from Arkansas writes us as follows: 
“In your issue of March 7 I notice in an 
editorial that the Government at Washing- 
ton was preparing to make and furnish plans 
to farmers for building tenant houses and 
farm residences. I think the idea a very ex- 
cellent one indeed, but there is a question in 
this connection that I would like to see an- 
swered in your columns, and that is why the 
xovernment is continually getting informa- 
tion, publishing it, and does very little to let 
the mass of those who need this information 
worst of all know that it is there for the ask- 
ing. I do not believe there is one farmer in 
a hundred who knows the Government is 
publishing farmers’ bulletins. They know 
nothing about the Year Books which they can 
obtain through their Congressman, and they 
know nothing of the many other ways that 
the Government can be of assistance. Why 
is it that the Government spends so much of 
the people’s money to collect this material 
and then does not broadly advertise the fact 
that it has it and that it is free to those in- 
terested? Why not utilize space- in every 
county paper to let this be known? Or, if not 
that, have notices placed at all the postoffices 
of the country that the Government has help 
and is willing to supply it? There is no use 
to talk about willingness to aid, when the in- 
formation is practically kept from those who 
have not had sufficient advantages to know 
what to ask for or where to ask for it.”’ 
While this arraignment is 


perhaps a little se- 


vere, it unquestionably touches upon one of the 
vital needs of our present agricultural system. 


The world certainly needs to keep a force of scien- 
tific investigators hunting for new truths in agri- 
culture; but even more important is it that our 
already vast accumulation of information be put 
into general practice by our farmers. To do this, 
it is necessary first of all that this information be 
put in their hands—not here and there spasmod- 
ically—-but in every nook and corner of the land. 

The means by which this shall be done raises 
another big question; but we believe we are not 
far wrong in saying that in the future the agri- 


cultural press and the itinerant agricultural 
agent—the demonstrator—must largely be the 
agencies that shall do this work. Nor should 


these efforts be made in a timid, half-hearted way. 
It is tremendously, vitally necessary that the 
carrying agency be sound in the information con- 
veyed and not a dispenser of half-baked theories 
and half-true truths; this seen to, the sound facts 
of agriculture cannot be hammered too hard nor 
too frequently. 





A Thought for the Week 


N A RECENT address to some cadets, Emperor 
I William cautioned them against excessive 

drinking, and said: ‘‘The nation which in the 
future uses the smallest amount of alcohol will 
march at the head of the column on the fields of 
art and war.” The Emperor announces that he 
has joined the ranks of the total abstainers. He 
has discovered that he can do more sustained and 
better work without alcohol than with it, and, 
like a sensible man, cuts it out. Another probable 
reason is that, knowing that alcohol, in its various 
forms, is undermining the physical and mental 
fiber of the German Nation, William is determined 
to place his personal renunciation of intoxicants 
across the pathway of German’s most insidious 
foe.—Southern Pines Tourist. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 








Topics for Discussion in Local Unions 


HE Committee named by President Barrett 
of the National Farmers’ Union to select 
topics for discussion in local unions (the full 
Committee consisting of the writer as Chairman, 
together with C. C. Wright, Hunting Creek, N. C.; 
E. W. Dabbs, Mayesville, S. C.; B. A. Cherry, 
Estill Springs, Tenn., and L. C. Crow, Pullman, 
Wash.), suggests the following subjects for the 
next four months, the topic first mentioned in each 
case being one suggested at the Salina meeting 
last year: 
April—(1) What Have I Done for the Success of 
the Farmers’ Union and What Has It 
Done for Me? 
What Legislation for the Upbuilding 
of the County and of the Farming In- 
dustry Should We Work for This 
Year? 
May—(1) What Can Be Done to Keep the Boys 
and Girls from Leaving the Farm? 
(2) What Can We Do (a) to Avoid Paying 
“Time Prices’’ This Year, and (b) to 
Keep from Having to Buy so Many 
Supplies Next Year? 
June—-(1) The Country School: 
Make It Attractive? 
Have We Cultivated Our Crops as Eco- 
nomically as Possible This Year and 
Are We Growing All the Leguminous 
Crops We Should? 
What Effect Has a Mortgage System 
on’ the Happiness and Prosperity of 
the American Farmer? 
What Can We Do to Improve the Social 
Life of Our Community and to Get Our 
Farming People Together More? 
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If some other subject suits your locality better, 
adopt it, but by all means have something definite 
to do at each meeting. Get ready, too, to have a 
picnic or public meeting some time this summer, 
and use it as a means of popularizing the Union 
and getting outsiders into it. 


The Panama Canal Tolls 
W cn: do you think about the Panama Canal 


tolls?’’ we are asked, 

The only thing we have a right to think is 
as to whether we are carrying out the promises 
we made to other nations before we started to 
build the Canal. That promise as set forth in 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is as follows: 


“The Canal shall be free and. open to the 
vessels . of all nations . . on terms of en- 
tire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination .. in respect to the charges 
of trafiic.’’ 


The treaty doesn’t say, “It shall be free and 
open to all other nations on terms of equality,” 
but “all nations.’? And England gave up her spe- 
cial rights because of this assurance of ours. Now 
we may have made a bad bargain, but it’s a bar- 
gain and we ought to stick to it without whining 
or dodging. 

But I don’t believe we have made a bad bar- 
gain. The advocates of free tolls for American 
ships try to give the impression that the folks who 
built the Canal and the folks who own the ships 
are one and the same. As a matter of fact, it was 
the Government of the United States that built 
the Canal, and it is not the Government at all, but 
a lot of millionaire individuals, who own the ships 
which are the subjects of the present controversy. 
We might as well say that we will give all Ameri- 
cans the privilege of free transportation on the 
new Government-built railroad in Alaska and 
charge nobody but foreigners for riding on it. 

The demand for free tolls for the wealthy 
American shipping interests is only a plan for 
sugar-coating a ship subsidy so the people won’t 
know what they are swallowing. 


Public Building Plunder 


‘Ti Daily Times mildly rebukes us for our 








recent comment on the Raleigh, North Caro- 

lina, postoffice building. It says the present 
building is not to be utterly demolished but made 
over. We accept this correction, but we still be- 
lieve in the absolute correctness of what we said 
—-namely, that there is not a sound business en- 
terprise on the North American Continent that 
would have justified the expenditure under similar 
conditions. The Times itself admits that the 
present building might have done for ten years to 
come, and this in itself justifies our contention 
What would we think of the directors of any 


How Can We. 


business who would say, ‘‘Well, ten years from 
now we'll probably need a larger building, so let’s 
tear this one to pieces right away and spend 
$100,000 to $200,000 tinkering at the job.’”’ There 
isn’t a stockholder who wouldn’t vote to fire any 
director taking such a stand. 

But the voters of America, who are the stock- 
holders in the United States Treasury, are sup- 
posed to throw up their hats and hurrah for a 
Congressman who adopts a similar attitude. 

Moreover, the precious free seed graft seems as 
dear to the Congressman’s heart as ever. The 
other day when Congressmen Summers of Texas 
and Page of North Carolina stood up against it, 
only thirty-four Representatives rallied to their 
support, while ninety-six voted to keep this meth- 
od of electioneering at public expense. 

The distribution of public documents is another 
method by which Congressmen and Senators have 
their secretaries keep their names before the 
voters at a cost that ought to be tremendously 
reduced. Ve are glad to find one brother Editor 
speaking out concerning his own tribulations in 
this respect as follows: 


“Almost daily the mail is loaded down with 
a sack or two of absolutely worthless public 
documents, many of them twenty-five to 
thirty years old. They are probably cleaning 
out the basement at the Government Printing 
Office, and the mails furnish the easiest route 
of riddance. The Senators and Congressmen 
evidently conclude that they will make beau- 
tiful tokens of remembrance for their con- 
stituents back home. Anyhow, it doesn’t 
cost them anything. Nine-tenths of these old 
documents were not worthy of a free gift 
when first printed, much less now. We have 
in mind a thick report of somebody—nothing 
but a lot of expense accounts for the year 
1884, which has just come to us under our 
Senator’s frank. We have nothing 
against him, but if he continues this big fool- 
ishness much longer, he won’t get our vote.”’ 


Make Your Candidate Tell Where He Stands 


VERY time heretofore that we have sent a 
K candidate to the Legislature from our coun- 
ty,” said a public spirited citizen to the 
writer yesterday, ‘‘we have been buying a pig in a 
poke. We didn’t know where he stood about any- 
thing. In fact, a candidate seemed: to think it 
his chief purpose to keep the people from know- 
ing where he stood instead of to let them know.” 
‘But we are going to change all that this year,” 
he went on. “I don’t know who’s going to be 
our Senator, but one thing sure, he has got to tell 
the people where the stands. He has got to give 
us his platform.” : 

It is to be hoped that voters in a thousand coun- 
ties in the South are feeling the same way. Our 
farmers need to give less attention to electing 
candidates and more attention to selecting them. 
Have a county platform if possible, but if you 
can’t get that, at any rate make every candidate 
for the Legislature give his views on all such 
issues as we suggested last week, and then vote 
for him according to whether his platform is good 
or poor. 

The only real test is as to how a candidate 
stands on these measures for the upbuilding of the 
county and the State. We have said that we 
want to see more farmers in the Legislature, but 
we had rather have a constructive, progressive 
lawyer any time than a standpat, unprogressive 
farmer. We have known some farmer legislators 
who had become ultra-conservative and ‘“‘set in 
their ways’’ and did more harm to the farmers’ 
interests than anybody else in the Legislature. 


The Inheritance Tax 


AKE a fight for a heavy graduated inheri- 
M tance tax. We urged the wisdom of this 

on the North Carolina Legislature last 
year, and finally the Legislature did change the 
law so as to levy a 1 per cent tax on large estates, 
even if inherited by-members of the immediate 
family. But it rejected the idea of a graduated 
tax like New York State’s, which goes up to 4 
per cent on estates the size of the late multi- 
millionaire George W. Vanderbilt’s. As a result 
North Carolina will get only about $100,000 from 
the Vanderbilt estate, whereas New York would 
have collected $400,000 We must more and 
more put the burden of taxation on unearned 
wealth. Sooner or later the taxation of inheri- 
tances and unearned incomes will relieve labor 
of three-fourths of the burden of taxation it car- 
ries today. 
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A Word Personal 


HAVE been editing The Progressive Farmer 
[= have been otherwise before the farmers 

of North Carolina for fifteen years and by this 
time they ought to know whether they can trust 
my word. I hope, too, that many of them, those 
who know me only by my work as well as those 
who know me personally, feel that they can trust 
my character even when I give no spoken word. 

To those who know me either way I need not 
repeat the assurance that while as an individual 
citizen I am making some efforts to commit the 
party with which I am affiliated to certain pro- 
gressive policies for the public good and the 
State’s upbuilding, (as I believe every good citizen 
should strive to do inside his party), these efforts 
look absolutely to the organization of no new po- 
litical faction in the State, have absolutely no 
concern with offices or ‘‘booms’” for anybody, 
and will be kept absolutely free from all entangle- 
ments with any farmers’ organization. I am not 
an aspirant for any office under Heaven. I have 
been interested in the State mass meeting to be 
held in Raleigh this month because I believe it 
gives the plain people a chance to get behind 
some movements that special interests and stand- 
pat leaders would like to kill, and the consequent 
misrepresentations of the movement and its ad- 
vocates are not hard to explain. But not many 
people will be fooled by these misrepresentations. 





Mixed Races Spell Ruin for a Nation 


HAVE said with tongue and pen for years 
I that a republic is impossible except with a 

homogeneous people, and a homogeneous 
people is impossible with mixed races. 

Mixed nationalities of the same race will blend 
and make a composite and homogeneous citizen- 
ship. But distinct races, marked by nature with 
such distinct differences as the Negro and the 
white, the yellow and the white, will never make 
an ideal society or furnish the material for a per- 
Manent and progressive democracy. 

The South is a living example illustrating these 
facts. We do not carry out the letter or the 
spirit of the declaration that ‘‘all men are created 
equal.” We do not enforce, nay, we abrogate 
by legislative subterfuge, the Constitution of the 
United States in order to deny the Negro civil 
rights. There is no social equality or equality 
of opportunity possible in the South. The very 
spirit of human rights that inspired the founders 
of this Republic is violated every day and will 
continue to be violated so long as we have mixed 
races. The North is not different from the South 
in this when the same conditions put them to the 
test. They have their race riots where Negro 
population predominates, and they do not elect 
Negroes to office any more than we do in the 
South. ° 

Between the two races an impassable gulf is 
fixed. 

The white man hinders his own progress to the 
extent that he carries the black man’s burdens. 
Why did we fight for four years? Because of 
mixed races. What is the matter with Mexico? 
One of the main troubles is mixed races. Why is 
San Domingo always in an uproar? Mixed races. 
What is the matter with our own State of Cali- 
fornia—threatening international complications? 
Mixed races. Why do the Latin-American repub- 
lics play so little part in the comity of nations 
as compared with the United States? Mixed races, 

Segregation is a poor remedy; it is not a solu- 
tion, but it will beat what we have. 

T. J. BROOKS. 
Economics, Agricultural 





Professor of Rural 
College, Miss. 





RON sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the 

countenance of his friend.” So wrote Solomon, 
the wisest of men, thousands and thousands of 
years ago; but it is an observation to which our 
farming classes in all ages have given little heed. 
They have preferred to work alone, each man for 
himself. It is only in recent years that they have 
begun to develop social power, the power of 
united action, the power developed by contact with 
others. Solomon saw that you could rub two 
pieces of iron together and make each piece 
sharper than it was before; and that so we can 
bring two men together for discussion or action, 
and give both of them greater efficiency than they 
had before, “So a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend.’’ Any meeting which brings 
farmers together does good. 





Little Wiltte—‘‘What is a lawyer, pa?’’ 

Pa—‘‘A lawyer, my son, is a Man who induces two other 
men to strip for a fight, and then runs off with their 
clothes.’’—Crescent, 





Mule in the barnyard, 

Lazy and slick; 

Boy with a pin on the end of a stick 

Creeps up behind him quiet as a meuse— 

Crepe on the door of the little boy’s house. 
-——Exchange, 
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What a 


DE LAVAL | 


Cream Separator 


SAVES 
over any other 
separator or 
creaming system 
























































Quantity of cream that no other 
separator will cover completely, 
particularly under the harder condi- 
tions of every day use. 














Quality of cream as evidenced by 
De Laval butter always scoring high- 
est in every important case. 























Labor in every way over any 
gravity system, and also over any 
other separator, by turning easier, 
being simpler, easier to clean and 
requiring no adjustment. 























































Time by hours 
over any gravity 
system, and as well 
over any other 
‘ separator by rea- 
son of greater ca- 
pacity and the 
same reasons that 
save labor. 


Cost since 
while a De Laval 
cream separator may costa little more 
than a poor one to begin with it will 
last from ten to twenty years, while 
other separators wear out and re- 
quire to be replaced in from one to 
five years. 





Profit in more and better cream, 
with less labor and effort, every time 
milk is put through the machine, 
twice a day, or 730 times a year for 
every year the separator lasts. 


Satisfaction, which is no small 
consideration, and can only come 
from knowing you have the best 
separator, with which you are sure 
you are at all times accomplishing 
the best’possible results, 


Easily proven—these are all facts 
capable of easy demonstration and 
proof to any user or intending buyer 
of a cream separator. Every De Laval 
agent is glad of a chance to prove 
them by a De Laval machine itself— 
without the slightest obligation on 
your part unless entirely satisfied. 


If you don’t know the nearest 
De Laval agent, simply address 
the nearest main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


60,000 Branches and Loeal 
Agencies the World Over 


































Pertectly Air-tight 
4 


Perfect-fit doors make the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
for! . Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed. Stron 
steel hoops form eas dder. Bui! 
to last a lifetime—of ite or Yellow 
Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. 

Pay more money, but you can’t 
better silo. Our motto is 
. Writetoday for free catalog. 


m: 
buy a 
iH 5 Quality 
t an ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Box38-M, Frederick, Md. 
































A PortableOutf 


ency. Will save more 
fuel and work better 
than other types. 
Power is better, 2) —xa=namEa 
strongerand stead- NS “16 
ier because of the “4 = 
double opposed 
construction, catalog. 

Heer Engine Company. 45 P St. Portsmouth, 









fthat can be depended 
‘upon in every emerg- 
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When writing advertisers, mention The 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








COOPERATIVE PURE-BRED CAT- 
TLE SALES 


Tick Eradication Has Increased the 
Demand for Better Livestock 


NE of the most important effects 
of the eradication of the Texas 
fever cattle tick in the South and 
the consequent release of large areas 
from quarantine has been the devel- 
opment of a demand among farmers 
in the released area for pure-bred 
cattle to improve their native stock, 
especially beef cattle. Many requests 
have reached the Department of Ag- 
riculture for assistance in obtaining 
such animals. Farmers in this ter- 
ritory often do not know where or 
how to buy and do not feel confident 
in their own judgment as to what 
to buy. To meet the situation, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry recently 
suggested a cooperative arrangement 
between breeders’ associations and 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstra- 
tion Work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, whereby sales could be held 
at which purchasers could be assured 
of fair dealing. 

The plan suggested that the asso- 
ciation cooperating would hold sales 
in Southern territory as an associa- 
tion, that it would guarantee all ani- 
mals offered and would assume all 
responsibility for them and all ex- 
penses connected with the sales. The 
Department in turn would furnish 
information concerning the _ sales 
through agents and demonstrators of 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstra- 
tion Work stationed in the South. 
This plan was approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the first 
association with which it was put 
into effect was the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Association. The first 
sale by the Association under the co- 
operative plan was held at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, on February 3, and 
was a decided success. The cattle 
were not immune to Texas fever and 
had not been inoculated, but went to 
farms which are free from tick infec- 
tion. The Association is so well sat- 
isfied with its initial experiment that 
it is planning other sales to be held 
at other points under the same ar- 
rangement. . 

The Department believes that this 
arrangement will not only be of great 
value to Southern farmers in improv- 
ing their livestock, but that it pre- 
sents an added field of usefulness for 
breeders’ associations by broadening 
in a perfectly legitimate way the mar- 
ket for animals owned by its mem- 
bers. It is hoped that arrangements 
similar to that now in effect with the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion may be perfected with other live- 
stock breeders’ associations. 





Livestock Suggestions for April 


HE care of the young things 

about to be or recently born and 
the production of forage crops are 
the two big questions with the live- 
stock man during April. 





The South can never be a large 
producer of livestock while she buys 
feeds for livestock, especially hays, 
from other sections and “pays the 
freight.”’ 


The silo is growing in popularity 
and usefulness each year. To insure 
the building of a silo after the crops 
are laid by, ot at least to add to 
the incentive for building one, plant 
the corn necessary to fill it. 





If there is no rich land close to 
the silo available for growing corn 
with which to fill the silo, sorghum 
is an excellent substitute. On good 
land it is not the equal of corn, but 
on thin land it is probably better be- 
cause of the heavier tonnage pro- 
duced. 





Cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts! 











Progressive Farmer, 











_ toll of blood whieh these parasites 


What a great trio of forage crops! 
All may be planted after a harvest 
of oats, wheat, or any of the fall- 
sowed legumes. Could there be any- 
thing more ridiculous, or better evi- 
dence of agricultural incompetency 
than the buying of feed for livestock 
from sections where only one crop 
is grown a season when we can so 
easily grow two crops a year, such 
as oats and soy beans, corn and vel- 
vet beans, oats and lespedeza, oats 
and peanuts, crimson clover and corn 
and many‘other combinations in pro- 
fusion. 


There are two crops which may yet 
be planted that are of such tremen- 
dous value for livestock feeding and 
soil building that we cannot let an 
opportunity to call attention to them 
pass while there is still time to ar- 
range for their growth this season. 
These are soy beans and peanuts. 
For the lower South it may be soy 


beans, peanuts and velvet. beans. 
We think these excellent money 
crops, but surely every Southern 


farmer should grow enough for hay 
for the young and idle stock next 
winter and for ‘‘hay and grain” for 
the hogs. They are not only cheaper, 
but better than corn alone. 


There is ample evidence that it 
generally pays to feed cottonseed 
cake on pasture and market the cat- 
tle by August 1 or July 15. The 
prices are better, the cattle make 
better gains, and then, overstocking 
during the dry, fall season of short 
pasturage is avoided. 





This is the season when most farm 
animals are born in largest numbers. 
The most important period of an ani- 
mal’s life is the youngest period. 
More young animals are lost during 
the first week or month after birth 
than at any other period. It pays 
to give them special care. In value 
they may represent the cost of keep- 
ing mother and sire fer from six 
months to a year. 





The sow that is fed so as to give 
the most milk for her pigs and yet 
not so much as to cause them to 
scour is the one that raises the prof- 
itable litter. 


Don’t overfeed the sow, cow or 
mare the first week or two after the 
birth of their young. Ten such ani- 
mals are overfed to one that is un- 
derfed, even in the South where over- 
feeding of livestock is not common. 


The calves that get dirty milk fed 
out of any old sour, dirty bucket; 
the ones that get all the milk they 
will take this morning because there 
is plenty of it and half as much to- 
night because it is scarce; the ones 
that get warm milk today because 
it is convenient to feed it before it 
gets cold, and cold milk tomorrow 
because it is not convenient to. feed it 
while it is warm—these are the 
calves that suffer from scours and 
*“‘just won’t seem to do any good.”’ 


If the cattle and colts were infested 
with lice when put on pasture and 
when they get rid of these, as they 
usually do when they shéd off, their 
place is taken by ticks, they cannot 
make the growth they should. Ticks 
are a disgrace to any man in this 
day of progress, but he pays the 
penalty for his carelessness in the 


take from his cattle. While the ticks 
are not so numerous and the pas- 
tures are good the cattle make some 
growth, but when the ticks multiply, 
a thousand to one, ‘“‘the cattle do no 
good”’ because the pastures are ‘‘giv- 
ing out.” The pastures simply can’t 
feed cattle and ticks both, and the 
cattle suffer. Start the dipping and 
kill the ticks. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


VACCINATE ' 


with 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it, 

WHT) » 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
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The Original-The Most Modern 


The Louden Tubular Steel Stanchion is unequalled 
for strength and flexibility. The chain willcarry 
5,000 pounds. The high carbon steel tubing has 
exceptional rigidity. Latch and hinge are of 
refined malleable iron. The slack lower chain 
allows the stanchion to swing freely several 
inches each way, affording the cow the utmost 
comfort and freedom. 

Louden Stalls are built of the finest high carbon 
steel and are fitted throughout with overlapping 
dust proof malleable iron connections. Thereare 
no sharp projections to injure the cows; all 
corners are rounded and perfectly smooth. 

Louden Spring Balance and Manger 
Partitions are perfectly balanced. They are 
easily raised and lowered and easily cleaned. 

Are you_ interested in Feed Carriers, Hay 
Tools, or Barn Door Hangers? Write for com- 
plete catalog of Louden goods, or see your 

er. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
2504 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa. 
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ZYRO MetalSilos 


¢ represent 100% Silo efficieny. The 
preservo silage perfectly, Kade of 
rust-resisting **No-Co-Ro-Metal,.”” 
Doors fit air-tight. ‘**ZYRO’’ Silos 
cannot dry out, crack or collapse, 

cannot affect them, 


fire or water 
Learn all about “‘ZYRO”’ Silos by 
writing for FREE Catalog today, 
The Carolina Metal Products Co. 


Dept. C, Wilmington, N.C. 











THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalogue, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th St. & Wood- 
and, Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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Azoturia 


T THIS time of the year azoturia 

is a rather common _ disease 

among farm horses. Horses 
that-are kept in badly ventilated sta- 
bles and fed on rich nitrogenous 
feeds without being allowed to exer- 
cise are the ones most often affect- 
ed. This disease has been termed or 
called spinal meningitis by a great 
many people, but this name- should 
be discarded, as the spinal cord and 
its coverings are not affected. Azo- 
turia is primarily a disease of the 
muscles, usually affecting the muscles 
of the hind parts, but may at times 
attack the muscles of the front limbs. 
As the disease progresses the kidneys 
become overworked in the attempt to 





throw off the poisonous material from | 


the blood stream. 

If this process is continued for a 
certain length of time the kidneys 
will become inflamed, greatly reduc- 
ing the chances of the patient’s re- 
covery. 

Symptoms 

HE first signs of azoturia may ap- 

pear soon after the animal is 
taken from the stable or they may 
fail to appear until the animal has 
exercised for several hours. Sudden 
lameness is usually the first sign to 
be noticed by the driver, this is seen 
by the knuckling over of one or both 
of the fetlock joints. The horse is 
inclined to hold back and is soon 
sweating profusely. If he is encour- 
aged or forced to go further he soon 
loses control of the hind limbs and 
falls to the ground, being able to rise 
again only with great difficulty. The 
paralysis may be so severe as to pre- 
vent the animal from getting to its 
feet again during the course of the 
disease. The most characteristic 
symptom of 
colored urine which has a very pe- 
culiar odor. 

Treatment 


HEN this disease occurs while 
the animal is on the road he 
should be stopped immediately and if 
possible taken to the nearest stable. 





azoturia is the coffee- | 


He should be well blanketed, as the 
»ld aggravates the disease. At times 
it will be necessary to use a stone- | 


boat in order to get the animal to 
a place of shelter. <A veterinarian 
should be cailed as soon as possible 
as the medicinal treatment should be 
begun early. 


Prevention 


| ese may be prevented by re- | 


ducing the animal’s feed while he 
is at rest. Bran mashes should be 
ven occasionally in order to keep 
the contents of the bowels from be- 
coming dry and hard. The animal 
should be allowed to exercise in a lot 
or paddock for one or two hours dur- 
ing the warmest part of each day.—- 
W. L. Boyd, Assistant Veterinarian, 
Jniversity Farm, St. Paul. 
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Dairy Instruction Courses For 
South Carolina 






on College, 
of tt Dairy 
Department of n 
several one-day 















dairy instruction s in sections of that 
tate that are manifesting interest in this 

» of work. 
fhe courses will consist of churning and 
er-meé eisine demonstratior explaining 
ise of cream separator and the Bab- 
{ t talks on marketing dairy 
I salves and care and feed- 
i > COW his work is to stim- 
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niy a 





iducted, and places showing most inter- 
will receive first consideration. Mr, i. 

Hi Mason, the dairyman in charge of this 
be glad to hear from all parties 

s as soon as possible, so that a 
definite schegule may be made out at an 
-arly date, Address him at Clemson Col- 


lege, S. CG, 


To Preserve Butter, Milk, Ete. 


*-—Frank Monroe Beverly, Virginia, 





and 


Such articles of food as cream, milk, 
butter and flour will absorb effluvia when 
exposed, and should never .- be placed in 
damp rooms or cellars in which are k« pt 
sour liquids, or vegetables having a strong 
. odor, as onions, cabbage or turnips. Through | 
“this absorbent quality much of the flavor 
\lost, and these articles rendered unfit for | 


} 
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WHERE:TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES. 


PEPPER ID DPIIIDDIIIONOnaeeeeeeees 


Fine Herd Boar 
for Sale 


Selwyn Baron 50th, farrowed July 
19, 1911, sire Keystone Baron Duke, 
grand champion Chicago Interna- 
tional 1910 and ist senior yearling 
Des Moines Congress Show. Sire, 
the great Baron Duke 50th, litter 
mate to Duchess 279, grand champion 
St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Dam Lassie Lee, granddaughter of 
Premier Longfellow, grand cham- } | 
pion World’s Fair. Also traces to [| 
Loyal Mason. A proven sire of 
outstanding merit. 


Price right. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 
PALMETTO, GA. 

















SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices, 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 

By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well asthe purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equailed in this section Of the 
country. 

We have for immediate delivery 
service boars and pigs of either sex 


MBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


bred gilts, 











CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been ; 
supplied from our great ; 
herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va, N. ¢.,.S-C., 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn. « ees Texas and | 
Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation a spe- | 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N.C. 


Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Virginia. 
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Saginaw Feature 


HE SAGINAW SILO has always led in silo 
improvements. This continual progress in silo 
construction has put the Saginaw Siloin a class by 
itself. Each feature has made the Saginaw Silo 
better. Each Saginaw feature is absolutely neces- 
sary in the building of a silo that will give you 
satisfying silo service. 














The Saginaw Spline-Dowel 

Here is the greatest development TO BUILD 
in Saginaw Silos—a vital point in | PERMANENT 
silo construction, The Saginaw BUILD OF 
Spline-Dowel is a steel plate in- REDWOOD 
serted to lock the stave sections 











in four places. It makes an air- 
tight joint. It is made of copper- 
bearing steel galvanized — rust- 
resisting and corrosion-proof. 

Two Spline-Dowels in each stave 
unite the adjoining staves. 
prevents any shifting or tilting of 
staves. They can’t move. Further- 
more, it prevents staves bucklin 
It makes a solid, rigid, “immovable 
wall. Strain on any one stave is dis- 
tributed throughout the entire wall. 

Learn about va wonderfal silo im- 

ogy ag See aginaw agen 
for Racieean Silo Book No. 192 
THe Mc CLtuReE COMPANY 
(Formerly Farmers Handy Wagon Co.) 
Saginaw, Mich. Pi airo, Ill. 
Des Moines, Ia. . Paul, Minn. 
Ft. Worth, "eee 
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Our 








“The Horses You Want Are Here’”’ 
STALLIONS 


MARES -=§=——GELDINGS 


Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 
ing Horses—For Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


SHOW HORSES ALL AGES 


ORTH SADDLE HORSE FARMS 


ixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 





Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct from the breeder. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 
shipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 


Price list, literature, and testimonials on application. 
For best service, accurately deseribe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 


“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good’”’ 





BERKSHIRES. 


EPP PDP PPL DLLs ee 


PINEHURST FARMS.,, | 
(~ Berkshires and Ayrshires “ 


We now offer 35 im- 
mune boars of Spring 
and Summer 19183 far- 
row at $35 each. Just 
the kind for farmers 
to improve their 
stock. Also a few 
show boars for next Fall’s Circuit from $50 
to $100 each. Seventy-five Fall and Winter 
Pigs from $20 to $35 each, every pig immune 
and satisfaction guaranteed. G@ Three Pure- 
Bred Ayrshire Bulls sired by Auchenbrain’s 
King of Beauty 11004 Champion, North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1913 whose Dam has an official 
record of 60.945 pounds milk in five consecu- 
tive locations. 


PINEHURST FARMS, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 






















DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PPP DDI 





DUROC-JERSEYS: The best of blood is not 
all. If he is nota good individual send him | 
back. A few boar pigs left at $10.00 each. 


. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Bred Gilts and Gilts that 
will do to breed, from large 
Sows and Boars, all pure 
bred. 
T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
large and smooth. Our friends made them 
famous. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


T AMWORTHS. 


RRR RR eee 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


English, Cana- 
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Immuned service boars, all ages. 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 660 to 1200 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight hows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Coiumbia, S. C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service ‘for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well — and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. i, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


xUERNSEYS. 





wee SALLI AA 


FAIR eae: FARM. 


(JAS. S. McKEOWN, 
Guernsey Cattle, Berkshire Hogs, 
Barred Rock Chickens and Collie Dogs. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


|'CORNW ELL, S. 
HOLSTEINS. 


PAL LILLE 


Proprietor) 


¢. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You can find no way to invest your money 
and effort so profitably as in the selection 
ard use of a pure-bred Holstein sire of good 
individuality. In afew years’ time you can 
grade up a very poor herd to a profitable 
basis. 

The Illinois State Experiment Station has 
been testing a herd where the average pro- 
duction has been increased $41.65 per cow in 
four years by the use of a pure-bred sire, and 
by testing the individual cows and disposing 
of the poor producers. 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















HEREF ORDS. 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


BULLS IN SERVICE 


Point Comfort 14th and 
McCray Fairfax. 


Breeding stock for sale. 


addres WW, J. DAVIS & CO., 
Jackson, ~ Mississippi. 








| WANTED TO BUY A FEW PURE ABERDEEN - ANGUS 


AND POLLED 
HEREFORD CALVES AND YEARLINGS 


Address, F. B. McDOW ELL, 
“MARLOTTE, N. C. 
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| Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us for prices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, = EMINENCE, KY. 


JERSEY S. 


PRR een - 





DPEPALSP LAA 


<> OAKWOOD FARM 


4) R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 











Jersey Caitle 
and Berkshire Hogs 


YOUNG STOCK 


ALL AGES 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Meridale Jerseys 


Meridale Jerseys are increasingly attracting the atten- 
tion of discriminating breeders—the men who like good- 
looking cows but who also put emphasis on production. 
The Meridale herd comprises several families of. just 
such cows. 5 
A new issue of our little booklet, entitled ‘‘Meridale 
Jerseys,’’ describes them and their progeny quite fully. 
It will be sent on request. Address 


AYER & McKINNEY, 300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


65 head of stallions, mares, 

| colts and fillies. Some of 

the best walking horses in 

Kentucky, also some beauti- 

ful Welsh and Shetland po- 

nies. Write us your wants 

before you buy. 

J. F. COOK, 
Lexington, Ky. 





























PACING STALLIONS a 


_—— stallion, born March 13, 1912, by John R; 
ntry, 2.00 1-2; dam Hallena Braden, by 
Brown H: al, 2.12 1-2. Price $400 
Bay colt, born June 11, 1913, by McEwen, 2.18 1-4, 
dam Maxie Gentry, 2.15 1-2. Price $200. 
Bay colt, born May 14, 1913, by Argot Hal. 2.07 1- 4, 
am, Puss by Bow Belles. Price $200. 


| rere Farm, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
J 











Kentucky Jacks and 
Percheron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron Stallions, 
and Mares, and a few good 
plantation horses. We 
grow, register and sell 
more Mammoth Jacks 
than any firm in America. 
Write for catalogue or 

come and see them 
COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 


JACKS FOR SALE Guzranteed breeders 


and registered. Write 
or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 
dale. S. C. NUNNELLEY, 
Route 6, Lexington, Ky. 


Consign Your Cattle to Us 
it You Want Top Prices 
For Your Cattle Consign Them 
To Us. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
CA 


LE, 
SHEEP AND CALVES. 
@ As to our responsibility, we ri e- 
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C. Expe riment Station, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Cc. DRIVER & Co. 

Union Stock Vards, 


Commis- 


| sion Merct.ants, Baltimore, Md. 





THEY SAID THE FARMER WOULD NOT BUY 


A few years ago advertising in the farm 
papers was confined almost entirely to the 
| announcements of implement manufacturers 
and other lines strictly agricultural in char- 
acter. 

Advertisers of things to wear, things to 
eat, things to improve the home and things 
| for enjoyment seemed to think the farmer 
was not like other people. 

Then, gradually, one by one, they discov- 
ered the farmer and his family were human 
and were interested broadly in all phases 
of our very complex civilization. 

Now, as you will see by inspecting the ad- 
vertisements, there is quite a variety of mer- 
chandise advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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anteed pure seed, write 





Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton— 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per cent lint. This cotton won the blue 
ribbons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair,and $1,000 silver cup at the New York 
land show, will compete for the world’s record at London, England, next June. 
In answering this advertisement please write your name plainly. For guar- 


WADE’S SEED FARM, - 








- Alexander City, Ala. 











SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Varieties Guaranteed 





to 10,000 at $1.75 per 1000. 
from us and get the best, 





Gemuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam, Triumph and others, ready March 20 and after. Prices of plants 1000 
Allover 10,000 at $1.60 per 1000. 
Ref. Georgia National Bank. 


Field peas and Duroc Jersey pigs for sale. Order 





























































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








TOP-WORKING THE PECAN 


ae 
How to Make Good Trees From 
Poor Ones 


IKE all new projects, the pioneers 
in pecan growing made mistakes. 
It is the early failures that led to the 


have good results in top-working the 
pecan. R. E. BLACKBURN, 

Georgia Agricultural College, Ath- 
ens, Ga. 





Sour Krout 
> REPLY to an inquiry for method 


THE JEFFERSON FARMS, Albany, Gee solution of problems, and the ac- of putting up sour krout, Prof. A. 
+ cumulation of such data is continu- [, pétts, Assistant Professor of Hor- 
la N dioPla { ally putting the recent discoveries, ticulture of the Texas A. and M. C 
: ; : D ; : exas A. - Col- 
ceine desesting “Bisrhias’ Zz ou eed 0 an | inventions, and undertakings in the lege, sent us the following: 
Wonderfal Cotton and. price ae ny , Vi e { “safe and sure” class. One of these = : = 
ques °° "Ft hundreds of dol- FASS pe yines: problems for the pecan orchard has Putting up krout for home {| 
Ger dine; secllens  sonneetap. AOS. Every year the grape crop 18 | heen correct varieties. Frotscher, consumption is very simple, } 
; less danger of weevil be- ees short—not enough to meet the Schl S V D though where it is manufactured 
cause of vigorous growth and market demand. You can grow cnley, tuart, an eman, Money- 1 -al h * i 
T O AY Nae aoe them almost anywhere if you | maker, and Alley have already proved on a large scale the process is & =f 
kine cirenlar points the way treat them fairly well. We con- | their worth in most localities. If one little more complicated. 3 
ium °°, 2)¢ Profits and eure pros fone aa cache Fanning ca has planted pecans and the varieties The writer has_ prepared @ 
. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. oncord, Catawba, Nvagara an + good krout in the following 7% 
Scuppernong are the grapes for | are not prolific nor profitable, top- ; 4 
the South. ; work the trees over to something manner: Take a good, clean, 4% 
Tell ug about your location, the | pottor fresh-smelling keg and put in % 
ja ta eevee tea tag Soe ios ae canines Thts a Cea i eee : the bottom about one-half inch» 
Bermuda Grass Seed! of Fruit and Omamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs— eeeistion ria artesian eaghog and ny oa of salt, on this put a layer of 
Finest grade—high germination. Raised in | | ©°PY free if you ask today. ee ee, ee oe finely cut cabbage from two t 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106, POMONA, N.C. | tention. Right now is the time for raed inches nice thi ” 
locality in America. By buying direct from I  . first step. Cut off the main limbs e ick, On this an- 
grower Bed-Rock Prices. 02! é0- ae é : “ other layer of salt about one- 
‘ou get * per Ib., where three inches in diameter, or half inch d ; 
.© b. your station, March, April and May .de- Four Rows fi inch ‘ a inch, and so on until the 
livery. Get a sample and try it. Order seme today. even five inches on large trees. Paint keg is full. On this put a good 
R. G. STITT, Growsy°* Alfalfa and Bermuda) of Potatoes | | over these cuts with white lead to clean lid that will just 4t inate 
fe 9Gox 423 - YUMA, ARIZONA. at Once | prevent disease from - entering. {lie top of the kes, and on this 
idth. iz ‘ , 
: b. _Dressure ig always strong inthe Wateon Young shoots will start from these a weight. so that all the contents 
'° wheels ar 'e “é ” > i 
ROYAL HOME CANNER , istture is thoroughly agitated. Ro trouble about | | Stubs and are the “stocks” wanted of the keg will be held under the 
. keeping strainers clean. | We make Spre eae otk for the budding. It is not safe to juice, which should come from 
CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. i sare ‘Send for free formulas and work more than half the tree in one the cabbage. A small amount of 
Start a Business of YourOwn ° Let us aie. D y. | year, and a third is better. Cutting water may. be added then, and 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS FIELD FORCE out too many limbs throws the top x M s : 
FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS PUMP CO. 1 i: oe tad ith th t from time to time, so that the 
No preservatives used. Use tin | aaa lan alate teat with the roots, contents will always be covered. 
cans or glass. Easy to operate. ° which is bad. In some cases, if the krout seems.” 
cain oe here reg =o The second operation is the bud- deficient in salt, it may be nec- & 
today for New Catalog. ding itself, done between the middle essary to add brine instead of 
ROYAL HOME CANNER CO. of June and the first of August. Ex- pure water. The krout is often : 
DEPT 117 —Chattanoogo, Tenn cellent knives have been introduced put on the first layer of salt in 
by Mr. Herbert C. White, of DeWitt, the keg uncut and then cut and °* 
TYolipa:iscd. ot Ga., and Mr. D. Galbreath and Mr. mixed with the salt by using an 4 
‘alate. oe eet seem, both of New Orleans, implement very similar to the 4 
isl CANNER’ the following varieties: ‘Nancy Hall, White and Red La. These are double-bladed knives, blade of a hoe, except that the } 
RS ee eee Prov: . Serr é ig S se Se ‘ $ . gew * " : i 
[GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn’t right Golden, and Porto Rico. Write for our descriptive || the first with blades seven-eighths of handle is straight, and so on un- J 
can your fruit and vegetables, Big FREE book explains aoe as as kee a ce riggs Tag pho an inch apart, the second one and til the keg is full. In cutting : 
fee mae tee, mie || lartincuiterrestce mars" || one-eighth inches apart, and the third the Krout outside of the keg, 
Ganner & Evaporator Co.,325 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville,S. C., Albany,Ga. three-quarters of an inch apart, re- they sometimes arrange a knife 











THE RANEY CANNING OUTEITS | 








w 
TRE RANEY CANNER CO., 


Have Never Been Equaled for Doing Fine Work 


Made in all sizes and cost no more than the common kind. Fine 

work in Canning means Big Profits. 

you. Write for our catalog of canners, cans and supplies. 
e Are the Largest Dealers in the South. 

Dept. 7, 


We know how and will show 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
‘ol 











Champiloti Catt- 
aing Club Girl, of Lincola County, 


Miss S. M. Strahan, State 











Aa 


S. C., Va., Ga. and Fla. 





9 J Cut this ad out and send to us with the amount of yo inclosing ei 
check or money order, and get an outfit that is guaranteed to please. your order, inclosing either 


Address, Dept. D, FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Meridian, Mississippi. 


An opportunity to get a $15.00 Canner complete, 


It comes ready set up for operation with its fire-box made 
in it; burns wood and has a daily capacity of 400 to 800 
cans, works either tin cans or glass jars; cans all kind of 
fruits, vegetables perfectly; made of heavy galvanized 
sheet steel and will last for years. 

Three layers of cans,-forty-two No. 2 cans, or twenty- 
four No. 3 may be processed at one time. Shipping 
weight fifty pounds. Guaranteed to do perfect work or 
money refunded. Over 150 now used in demonstration 


spectively. 

Select the buds from a tree of the 
variety you wish to grow. Early in 
June buds are formed wherever a leaf 
stem meets the twig. Cut off the 
shoots that grew this season and re- 


of the new shoots and remove a full 
ring of bark. Pass the knife around 
the bud stick, removing a bud. Open 
this ring containing the bud on the 
far side. This ring of bark from the 
bud stick is now fitted into the place 
where the bark was removed. That 
is fitted around the new twig of the 
tree that is being top-worked. Once 


If the work is done in June, the 
new limbs may be cut off about an 
inch above the inserted bud. Growth 
should take place the same summer 
when so treated. If the buds are 


made very much on the order of 
a big carpenter’s plane turned 
upside down. The cabbage is 
then run back and forth on this 
knife, cutting into thin sections, 
which drop down into the keg or 





Louisiana reader for directions for 

canning beans and tomatoes, Miss 
Ola Powell, assistant in canning 
clubs in Louisiana, has kindly sent ug 
the following: 


L: REPLY to a request from al 


Canned String Beans 


ELECT young, tender beans, string 


t c hem, and cut them into short 
with Soldering Outfit and accessories to operate it with, i i i : f 
Mississippl, who cleared $145 froms Se SP 88, Ciub onder of ‘three or more, $8.00 each: fitted, the bud is tied on with waxed lengths. If the beans are not young 
10 acre, an 0 L . : ach; 5 oz. Frei charg- * . 
used in winning her boaore espaidon club orders. Prices open during nants ag apt above and below the and tender, blanching improveg 
i R o your can- i . . : P E 
Pat. April 4, 1906, ning away from the intense heat of cook stove or furnace. ai ut never over it. them; that is, drop them into boils 


ing water and allow them to boil for 
five minutes. Drain well before packs 
ing into jars. If the beans are young 
and tender they may be packed at 
once, after cutting in small pieces, 


wine by coverninent Agent.” Dade, Co, Fin tomate | | placed during the latter part of July, into the jars. Pack firmly in the jar, 

Government for Ala. ordered eighteen Mch. eth, to be it is far better to leave the limbs eoyer with cold water and add one 

is eaching home canning. Dr. Choppin, of Asump- 3 3 i 

tion Parish, La., orders Feb. 2th, 1914: "Please sendme {| alone, and let the buds rest till teaspoonful salt to each quart. Put 
. B Canning Outfits. Iinclose check for $32.00. I = i ] i 

used one of your machines last peeeand Ee aes ier next spring, when the limbs are cut on the rubber and top, partly 

shows my satisfaction better than mere words.’’ 


Cans quoted f. o. b. factories, as follows: 
0. 2 cans, 100, $2.30; 250, $5.00; 500, $8.50. 

No. 3 cans, 100, $2.75; 250, $6.00; 500, $11.00. 

Solder hemmed caps included. We manufacture 
Canners and sell direct to the trade, cutting off all mid- 
dlemen’s profits. 

Shipping points in Miss., La., Tex., Ark., Tenn., Mo., 

















off above the bud. As this operation 
is not always successful, it is well to 
bud six or more shoots from the same 
stub, then if several grow, all but the 
best one may easily be pruned out. 
By following this method, with a lit- 
tle attention and care, anyone should 





CANNING OUTFITS 


Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 


Canning Outfits costs little, very easily oper- 
ated. Over 100,000 in actual use. Can in 


either glass or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids. 

My big 1914 catalog is FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 

graphe of users of my Canners. Write for a copy today, it_is free. 
. 8 STAHL. i 


Box 811 uincy, Dlinois 


screwed down and place on a rack 
in a vessel containing water which 
comes about up to the neck of the 
jar. Bring the water to a boil, keep- 
ing a lid on vessel, and allow to boil 
two and a half to three hours, fill- 
ing vessel with boiling water as it 
boils away. When the time is up, 
tighten the lids immediately and al- 
low jars to cool and keep in dark 
place. A small pod of red pepper 
placed in bottom of the jar will give 





move the leaves. This makes the some other receptacle.” ‘ 
THE EASY WAY “bud stick,’’ and is inserted into the 
Th i : tree by the operator. F 
e i bia pro or Farm Canner made, and 18 Rass Ss the tree, week auickix, Canning Beans and Tomatoes 
oo evore o Improvements made them per~- Pass the double knife around one 











HOME AND FACTORY CANNING OUTFITS 


The greatest records that have ever been recorded by County, State or National Governments have been made on the EL FLO Outfits. EL FLO Outfits 
bear the highest endorsements from the Government Officials, Tomato Club Members, Experiment Stations, Colleges, Truckers and Farmers everywhere. 
Outfits complete for $3.50 up. EL FLO Continuous Heating Capping Steels are the solution to your sealing troubles. Let us quote you on Outfits, Cans, 
Labels and all supplies. Write for free catalogue. 

U. S. A. 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO., 





HICKORY, N. C., 
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Saturday, April 4, 1914] 


a delightful flavor to this vegetable. 
Canned Tomatoes (Whole) 


HE jars to be used should always 

be sterilized before packing. To 
do this we cover clean jars and tops 
with cold water and bring water to 
a boil and allow them to boil while 
we are preparing the fruit or vege- 
table to put into them, usually about 
10 to 15 minutes. Now select ripe, 
firm tomatoes that will go into the 
mouth of the jar. Dip in boiling wa- 
ter, remove the skin, and slip the 
whole tomato into the jar. Fill the 
jar with these. Add a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt to each quart and pour in 
strained boiling tomato liquid uttil 
all spaces are filled. This liquid is 
made of the softer tomatoes that are 
not firm enough to can whole. Re- 
move the skin, cut up in a preserving 
kettle, boil 20 minutes. Remove 
from the fire and run through a 
strainer. Return the strained liquid 
to the fire, as it should be boiling 
when used. When the spaces in the 
jar are filled with liquid, put on the 
rubber and top partly screwed down 
and place on a rack in a vessel of hot 
water to keep the hot jars from 
breaking and bring the water to a 
boil and allow it to boil 25 to 30 
minutes. Fasten on the tops tightly 
and remove the jars from the boiler. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EARTH 
ROADS 


A little Deagging Done Often Is of 
Far Greater Value Than Working 
the Road Only Once or Twice a 
Year 


A” SOILS differ for agricultural 
purposes, so they differ for roads, 
says the roads expert of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Clay or soils of 
fine texture usually make poor roads, 
especially if they contain much vege- 
table matter. The coarser soils, 
however, which contain some sand or 
gravel, will often make very satisfac- 
tory roads for light traffic provided 
they are kept in proper repair. 

If the road is composed of fine 
clay or soil, it will sometimes pay to 
resurface it with top soil from an 
adjacent field which has sand or 
gravel mixed with it. This method, 
ealled the top-soil method, is now in 
successful use in Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina and Georgia, and probably 
other States. 

The earth road can best be 
crowned and ditched with a road ma- 
chine, and not with picks and shov- 
els, scOops and plows. One road ma- 
chine, with a suitable power and op- 
erator, will do the work of many men 
with picks and shovels, and do it 
better. 

The road machine should be used 
when the soil is damp, so as to make 
the soil bake when it dries out. If 
it is worked dry, it takes more power 
to draw the machine, and, besides, 
dry earth and dust retain moisture 
and quickly rut after rains. The use 
of clods, sods, weeds or vegetable 
matter in building earth roads should 
be avoided because they also retain 
moisture. 

It is a great mistake to put the 
working of the earth off until August 
or September. The surface is then 
baked dry and hard. It is not only 
difficult to work, but it is unsatisfac- 
tory work when done. Earth which 
is loose and dry will remain dusty 
as long as the dry weather lasts and 
then turns to mud as soon as the 
rains begin. By using the road ma- 
chine in the spring of the year while 
the soil’ is soft and damp, the sur- 
face is more easily shaped and soon 
packs down into a dry hard crust, 
vhich is less liable to become dusty 
in summer or muddy in winter. 

Storm water should be disposed of 
quickly before it has time to pene- 
trate deeply into the surface. This 
can be done by giving the road a 
erown or slope from the center to the 
sides. For an earth road which is 
24 feet wide the center should be not 
less than six inches nor more than 
12 inches higher than the outer edges 
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of the shoulders. A narrow road 
which is too high in the middle will 
become rutted almost as quickly as 
one which is too flat, for the reason 
that on the narrow road all the traffic 
is forced to use only a narrow strip. 

Fhe road should not be loosened, 
dug, or plowed up any more than is 
absolutely necessary. The road 
should be gradually raised, not low- 
ered; hardened,. not softened. 

On flat lands, where water moves 
slowly, grading material should be 
taken from the lower ditch and cul- 
verts supplied where waterways oc- 
cur. A shallow ditch on the upper 





side makes it possible. to give cul- | 


verts a good fall. Two or more small 
pipes, instead of one large one of 
equal capacity, may be used for cui- 
verts, especially if the large pipe ne- 
cessitates much grading or raising of 
the roadway. 
should be left between each pipe, and 
earth should be tamped around them 
thoroughly so as to prevent a wash- 
out. 

Repairs to roads should be made 
when needed, and not once a year 
after crops are “laid by.’’ One 
day’s labor, 
throughout the year, will accomplish 
more and better work in the mainte- 
nance of an earth road than the same 
amount of labor expended in six 
days, especially if the six days are 
in August, September, or October, 
when the ground is hard and dry. 

Because of its simplicity, its effi- 
ciency and cheapness, the split-log 
drag or some similar device is des- 
tined to come into more and more 
general use. With the drag properly 
built and its use well understood, the 
maintenance of earth and_ gravel 
roads becomes a simple and inexpen- 
sive matter. Care should be taken 
to make the log so light that one 
man can lift it with ease, as a light 
drag can be drawn by two medium- 
sized horses and responds more read- 
ily to various methods of hitching 
and shifting positions of the opera- 
tor than a heavier one. 


Cultivation of Sweet Potatoes 


pete an ideal sweet potato land we 
select a medium gray sandy soil, 
one-underlaid with a red clay and 
not too near the top of the ground, 
of medium fertility and naturally 
drained. To put the soil in an ideal 
condition we grow a crop of cowpeas 
upon it the year before and let the 
vines remain. This vegetable matter 
should be thoroughly worked in with 
a disk harrow and the ground 
broken deeply. At planting time lay 





off the rows three feet, three inches 


At least six inches | 


judiciously distributed | 
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“Where Half the World is Waking Up 


Editor Clarence Poe’s Big Book of Foreign Travel. 








Read what these men have to 
say about it: 


Hon. C. S. Barrett, President National 
Farmers’ Union: “I was up nearly all night 
reading your book, ‘Where Half the World 
is Waking Up.’ Read every line of it. It is 
fine. My boys are now reading it. It is the 
first time I have read a book through in sev- 
eral years; that is, read every line of one, 
as I have been so very busy with my Farm- 
ers’ Union work.” 





_Dr. Edwin A, Alderman, University of Vir- 
ginia: “Delightful! It is the work of a man 
with eyes to see and a brain to interpret.” 





H. Q. Alexander, President North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union: “It is as instructive as a 
modern history and as interesting as a 
novel,” 

———oep 


J. C. Hardy, President Baylor College for 
Women: “I have enjoyed it more than I can 
tell you. When I had completed the book, T 
a felt that I had made the trip my- 
sel 
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apart, manure liberally in the drill Sweep and as soon as the vines have 
with barnyard manure. If for ship- run sufficiently, lay by one side one 
ping purposes or for hog feed and week and the other next. I find it 
quantity is the object, supplement best to use a turn plow to throw the 
this manure with about 1,000 pounds two furrows next to the plant and 
of guano that has, say, 8 per cent a cotton plow with sweeps turned up, 
phosphoric acid, 5*‘per cent ammonia, or something like that, may be used 
7 per cent potash. But understand to sweep out the middles. This is 
this: The larger the quantity of one of the few crops I have found 
commercial fertilizer used the less ridge cultivation best. If level culti- 
will be your chances of keeping them vation is used entirely, we are not 
successfully through the winter. likely to get enough dirt to the plant 
Throw two furrows on manure, drag to keep the frost from nipping the 
out the middles lightly with.a plow potatoes before digging time. 

with sweep. When ready to set out, Clinton, S: C. Ss. H. HOBBS. 
level the rows with a drag and set wae 
the plants about 14 inches apart. 
Cultivate 





: ] Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
them once or twice with a porhood. 
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Our big new Bargain Book A= 
is now ready for mailing. === 
It is the only large Mail 
Order Catalog that saves 
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Wall Pa 
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tr, Fencing, Roofing, Harness, 
parators, Gasoline Engines, etc., 


etc., and we will pay part of the delivery 
charges to your town—on shipments of 


100 


pounds or more. The only exceptions 


are vehicles, farm implements and safes. 
Think of the money this will save you. 





| As Mail Order House offers you 


great advantage. 
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The Jucklins 


| (Continued from page 12 this issue) 


and knelt down to 
pray, for I am not so advanced a 
thinker as the man who questions 
the existence of God; but I must ad- 
mit that my thoughts were far away 
from the mumblings that I heard 
about me, far, indeed, from the mut- 
terings of my own lips; and so I went 
out and sniffed the prayer of nature, 
the smell of rain that came from 
far off down the dusty road. 

Early the next morning I went to 
Conkwright’s office, to tell him that 
for a time I preferred to study in 
the country. The old man was walk- 
ing up and down the room, with his 
hands behind him. 


tered the church 


“Have you read Blackstone?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, but not thoroughly. I have 
never owned his book.” 

“There he is on my desk. I keep 


him near me. The lawyer who out- 
grows that book—well, I may be an 
old fogy on the subject, so I'll say 
nothing more except to commend the 
treatise to a lawyer as I would the 
multiplication table to a student of 
mathematics. And now let me say 
that when you have been with me one 
year we will begin to talk about other 
matters, the question of money, for 
instance. Don’t be extravagant— 
and I will see that you shall not want 
for anything. Oh, yes, I know you 
are thinking of getting married, but 
it won’t cost much to keep your wife. 
We'll fix all that, and if I don’t make 
a lawyer out of you I am much 
fooled. You are in love and are 
mighty sappy just at present, but 
you'll come round all right; yes, sir, 
all right after a while.” 

“I think, Judge, that I can study 
much better out at the old house, 
and if you have nothing for me to do 
I should like to spend several days 
at a time out there.” 

“Why, is that the way to assist 
me? What good can you do me by 
poking off out there in the woods? 
Well, you may for a while. Three 
days a week for a time, eh? All 
right. The first one of the most im- 
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The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 


| portant things to do is to go over to 
that tailor and have yourself meas- 
ured for a suit of clothes. Did I say 
; Measured? Surveyed is the word,” 
he added, looking at me from head to 
foot and then laughing. “VER. FT 
think that’s the word. Well, go on 
now.” 

When the tailor had completed his 
“survey”? I went to the jail, talked 
for a few moments with Alf and then 
straightway rode to the General’s 
house. The old man was sitting on 
the porch, with one foot resting on 
a pillow, placed upon a chair. ‘‘Get 
down and come right in!’’ he shout- 
ed; and as I came up ‘ie steps he 
motioned me away from him and 
said: ‘‘Don’t touch that hoof, if you 
please. Buttermilk gout, sir. Look 
out, you'll tip something over on me. 
It’s a fact—every time I drink but- 
termilk it goes to my foot. Too much 
acid. How are you, anyway?” 

He cautiously reached out his hand 
| and jerked it away when I had mere- 
ly touched it. ‘‘Didn’t sleep a wink 
last night; and every dog in the 
county came over here to bark. I am 
very glad you have called; glad that 
you are too liberal to hold a foolish 
.resentment. And the old folks are 
gone. ’Od ’zounds, the way things 
do turn out. The first thing I know 
I’ll swear myself out of the church. 
It was my pride, sir—but by all the 
virtues that man has grouped, must 
we apologize for our pride? Hah, 
sir!. Must I grovel and beg pardon 
because I honor my own name? I'll 
see myself blistered first. It wasn’t 
old Lim’s fault. Confound it all, 
it wasn’t anybody’s fault. Then, sir, 
must I go crawling around on my 
belly like a—like a—like an infernal 
lizard, sir? I hope not. But it will 
come out all right, I think. After 
Alf is cleared the old people will 
come back and all will be well again. 
What do you want?” 
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A negro boy had poked his head 
out of the hall door and was looking 
on with a broad grin. “Dinner!” 
cried the old man. ‘But is that the 
way to announce it—grinning like a 


cat? Come back here. Now what do 
you want?’’ 

“Dinner is ready, sah,’ said the 
boy. 

“Well, that’s all right. But don’t 
come round here grinning at me. 
Hand me that stick. Oh, I’m not 


going to hit you with it. 
Hawes. 
me. 

self.” 

Millie was in the dining room, and 
she turned to run when she saw me, 
but the old man hobbled into her 
way, so she came toward me with 
reddening face, and held out her 
hand. “I am glad to see you,” she 
said. ‘‘Sit over here, please. That’s 
Chyd’s seat and he’s so particular.’ 

The son came in, said that he was 
pleased to see me, sat down, opened 
a pamphlet that looked like a medi- 
cal journal and began to read. 

“Mr. Hawes,” said the General, ‘I 
understand that you have made ar- 
rangements to study law with Judge 
Conkwright. And a most fortunate 
arrangement, I should think. Smart 
old fellow sir; smart, and a good man 
to have on your side, but a mighty 
bad man to have against you—half 
Yankee by parentage and whole Yan- 
kee by instinct. Millie, is that cat 
under the table?” 

“T think not, father,’’ the girl an- 
swered, after looking to see if the 
cat were there; but this did not sat- 
isfy the old man. ‘‘You must know, 
not think,’ he said. ‘‘There should 
be no doubt about the matter, for I 
must tell you that if he touches my 
foot I’l] kill him. A cat would travel 
ten miles and swim a river—and a 
cat hates water—to claw a gouty 
foot. Chyd, just put that book aside 
if you please.” 

And thus he talked until the rest 
of us sat back from the table, and 
then, gripping his cane and getting 
up, he said that he would like to 
talk to me privately in the library. 
Upon entering the room he filled a 
clay pipe, handed it to me, gave me 
a lighted match, filled a pipe for him- 
self, and then lay down upon an old 
horse-hair sofa. I placed a cushion 
for his foot and he raised up and 
bowed to me. “I thank you, sir,’’ he 
said. “IT don’t believe that Chyd 
would have thought of that. I be- 
lieve that he will make of himself 
one of the finest of physicians, but a 
man may be a successful doctor and 
yet a thoughtless and an indifferent 
companion. You will please put the 
right construction upon what may 
appear as an over-frankness on my 
part for the fact is I have never re- 
garded you as a stranger; and I feel 
that what I say to you will go no 
further.”’ 


Come, Mr. 
No, I don’t want you to help 
I can hobble along best by my- 





Bulletins on Poultry 


ULLETINS about poultry 
eggs and interesting to 
are: 

“Poultry as Food,” by Helen Atwater, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
—No, 182. 

“Important Poultry Diseases, D. E. Sal- 
mon, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—No. 530. 


and 
women 











“The Guinea Fowl and Its Use as Food,” 
Cc. F. Langworthy, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.—No. 234. 

“Hints to Poultry Raisers,” Harry M. La- 
mon, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—No. 528. 

‘Trussing and Boning Chicken for Fancy 
Trade,’ Wm, A, Lippincott, Ames, Iowa, 
—No. 125 

“Feeding for Eggs James Dryden, Agri- 
cultural College, Corv allis, Oregon. 

-ggs and Their Uses as Food,” Cc. F. 
Lé zworthy Department of Agric ulture, 

fashington, D. C.—No. 128 

“The Care of the Farm Egg,’ Lamon and 
Opperman, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—No. 160. 

“Poster of the Kentucky Pure Food Law 


About ‘‘Bad Eggs,” University of Kentucky, 





Food Department, Lexington, Ky. 

I have been a constant reader and sub- 
scriber of The Progressive Farmer for sev- 
eral years and like it very much. I take 
about a dozen papers (dailies and weeklies) 
and would discontinue them all before I 


Progressive Farmer. I just can’t 
without it. If the subscription 


would The 
get along 


price was $10 per year, or even more, I 
would have it. Here’s hoping that 1914 
will be the best in your history.—W. E. 
Hales, Pikeville, N. C, 
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Saturday, April 4, 1914] 
Cultivate the Habit of Saving 
(Concluded from page 17 this issue) 


time to come for odd jobs of sweep- 
ing the walks, wiping up the floors, 


ete Paper was gotten from a print- 
ing establishment for all but polite 
correspondence—the odd bits cut 


from the leaves of pamphlets and vol- 
umes are given away by them. Gar- 
den and flower are gathered 
and set aside in the coffee cans, safe 
from mice. The hats, dresses and gar- 
ments that can endure much more 
wear are frequently presented to the 
less fortunate. 

When the habit of considering the 
art of saving is cultivated by adults 
and imparted to the children, waste 
and want are less and luxuries worth 
while can be obtained. 

MARY HILLIARD HINTON. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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What Farm Women Want to Know 


l4rs. Hutt's Answers to Inquiries 











i, 
“Do sweet potatoes contain starch?’ 
Vos 
i. 
.re the leaves of beets good to eat?’’ 

Yes, if fairly young, »0ked like spinach or 
turnip salad (minus the fat meat) and served 
with a little vinegar They are delicious 
and healthful, 

(il, 

“The doctor said to give the baby top 
milk Is that cream?” 

“No, cream contains about seven times 
as much fat as proteid, while top milk 
might contain any proportion. If about one- 
tenth of the milk be taken from the top of 
@ good quart of milk it will contain rela- 
tively two and a half times as much fat as 


proteid,” 

IV. 
heard that 
some of 
be true?” 
milk contains about 87 
while asparagus has 94 


“T have 
water than 
Can that 

Yes, 
ter, 


milk contains 
our solid vegetables. 


per 
per cent; 
ing ear 82 per 
eggplant 93 
and 


cent; cucumbers 
per cent; 
tomatoes 95 per 


96 per 
onions 94 per 
cent. Milk has 


makes the difference. 
Vv 

“Are flowers growing in a sleeping room 
injurious to health?’’ 

At first thought one would say that since 
the flowers take up the poisons exhumed 
from the human body that they are help- 
fu) Not so, however. I am told that they 


are injurious from the fact that being placed 
i opening. 
is neither 


in the window they obstruct 
The fertilizing element in the 


the 
soil 


sweet nor fragrant, the water and bacteria 
may be far from wholesome to those sleep- 
ing in the room, 


VL 


“T have been told that 
good to eat. How is 
This is and is 


it done?” 
not true, A strong, 


and are better for the bulk which the 
gives. , This covering is, however, 
to the stomach of the young or 
I do not know any method of hulling 
whole. They are usually soaked, 
through @ strainer and used as soup 
found to give trouble whole. It 
be forgotten that while they are 
valuable for the proteid they contain, 
the sulphur in them causes 
many people 


boiled, 


must 


VIL. 
“Is it wise to 
Will it 
homes and make 
their lot?’’ 
not think so, The 
and other places that 


I am asked, 
women to join clubs? 
away from 
fied with 

I do 
Ontario 


not draw 
them 


have 


organizations which mean the strengthening 
of those qualities which make for ideal 
womanhood do not attract the shallow or 
frivolous-minded. 

The United Farm Women meet together 
on the common ground of consideration of 
those things of greatest interest to women, 
It must be a strong factor for the stability 
of the home, As women learn more about 
the importance of the home in the eyes of 
the world, of the dignity of work, of the 
far-reaching effects of their personal wis- 
dom or ignorance, they must certainly ap- 


Ppreciate their home more and more, 
No, no, it is not the ambitious 


who says, “I really have no time for clubs,’ 

for she manages an hour or two every 

month for enlightenment and inspiration. 
Vill. 

A correspondent wants to know how 
Junket is made, what it is, where it comes 
from and if it is nourishing. 

Heat half a pint (one cup) milk to blood 
heat and swecten and flavor if desired. Add 
One teaspoonful rennet, pour into cups or 
shallow dish and let stand until firm and 
coo! Junket sometimes comes in tablet 
form, in which case the recipe is given. 


Rennet is obtained from the lining mem- 
brane of the stomach of the calf. It is 
about as nourishing as the ingredients with- 
out the rennet. Rennin is a ferment which 
is in the human as well as calf stomach. 
The coagulation simply takes place before 
we cat it instead of after for the sake 
of having a palatable, pleasant dish, at- 


tractive especially to 


IX, 


Fo Bake 2 Fish.—Clean, stuff, sew if de- 
in a drip- 
place strips 


sired, bake on 


: greased tin placed 
Ping pan 


If you have not that, 


of cotton under the fish to lift it out by. 
This also lets you know when the oven is 
too hot Bake in a fairly hot oven, If the 


less 


cent wa- 
cab- 
bage 90 per cent; celery 94% per cent; roast- 
cent; 
cent; 
no 
woody structure and vegetables have, which 


beans and peas 
should be skinned like hominy to make them 


well 
person can eat beans and peas if well cooked 
“skin” 
irritating 
dyspeptic, 
them 
put 
when 
not 
especially 
still 
flatulence in 


encourage 
them 
dissatis- 


experience of 
had 
women’s organizations for some time, is that 


mother 


children and invalids. 


fish 


be dry a thin strip or two of bacon on 
the r 


fish will add to it. Serve on a platt 











and garnish with potato balls and parsley 

The Stuffing.—One cup d er 
one-fourth cup melted butte 
spoonful salt, ) hth 
few drops onion uice, on 
water, 

If you have time to do so, it is well to 
bone the fish, nor is it hard to do after the 
first few tim ‘ 

The Sauce to Serve Over a Dry Fish.— 
Melt one-third cup but add three table- 
spoons (level, rf urse), flour, yne-half 
teaspoon salt, one-ei 1 
one-half cups hot water. fiv 
and add two hard-boiled « ut 
One teaspoon lemon juice added to the sauce 
at the last brings out the flavor of the fish. 

xX. 

“T have never been to a lecture about 
training children, but don’t know what they 
can do unless they advise to let the child 
be wild and without any manners rt os 
‘don’t this’ and ‘don’t that’ and ‘come here’ 
and ‘don’t go there,’ until a mother is worn 
out, Do you think any outsi@e person can 
tell a mother how to bring up her own 

or 


children? 

I certainly do think an 
help. In fact, I know so. And even though 
you may not get actual definite knowledge, 
you may be made to feel that it is all worth 
while and gain courage to go on. 

Some mothers there are who “don’t” and 
“wear you out’ by turns, Is that mother 
going to take thought to herself if she hears 
a discussion of a woman who uses suasion? 
For instance, the illustration of the little girl 


outside person can 






who was warned against picking one parti- 
cular rose, but came in half an hour later 
with it in her hand, and the mother, instead 
of saying, ‘“‘You naughty girl, I'll punish 
you,” said, “Well, dearie, if you liked the 
rose so much that you could not resist it 
we will let you sit in that chair and in 
front of the clock and hold it for two hours.” 

Then the child who came home from 
school with a headache and was sweetly 
Biven a big dose of castor oil and put to 
bed and made to stay there. 

Don’t you think that when @ woman once 
reads enough or hears e zh to make her 
think she is likely from the spon- 





taneous quick-spoke r to the thought- 
ful, wise one; that visible governing 
gives place to the invisible government? 
Every little idea helps and surely we need 


enough of them in bringing up a family. 
XI, 
lecture and 
chyle, enzymes, ptyalin 
amylopsin. I thought I understood so 
that I did not write down the 
and curiosity will not let me forget them.”’ 
Chyme is the scemi-liquid contents of the 
stomach after it is digested and before it 


*“T attended a 
words chyme, 


the 
and 
well 
meanings 


learned 


is passed on to the intestines, 

Chyle is the milky fluid which has been 
acted on by the intestinal juices and ready 
to be absorbed by the tiny tubes called 
lymphatics, in the wall of the small intes- 
tine. It is then carried by the blood to 


the part of the body needing nourishment. 


Enzyme is the general name for all the 
substances or ferments which split up the 
food into particles tiny enough to be used 
by the cells of the body. 


Ptyalin is the enzyme in the saliva which 
at once attacks the starch and changes it 
into malt sugar, 

Amylopsin is the ferment secreted by the 
small intestine to change any starch that 
might have escaped the ptyalin, 

It might be interesting “lest you forget’’ 
that pepsin is the ferment which splits up 
the proteids in the stomach, trypsin seizing 
any that may have escaped to the intestine. 
Steapsin digests the fats. 

Cells, being very tiny bodies, 
tiny food. For instance, a molecule of 
starch has in it ‘450 atoms, each molecule 
is split by the ptyalin into ten molecules of 
malt sugar, cach of which is then split into 
two molecules of grape sugar. 

Thus are we fearfully and wonderfully 
made, thus does a mere glimpse into the 
wonders of our body give us an awe and 
reverence for the marvelous Being capable 
of conceiving and building this human form 
for the occupancy of the divine spark, the 
Soul, while it is here on earth. 

XI. 

fact almost every 
for methods of money 
One woman there is, however, 
of her work and her 
says. “IT work hard 
thing. The teacher 

many hours, but 
clerks in the store 
get $7 a. week. 

but I'd like to 

Do you know 


require very 


Often, in 
the request 


mail, comes 
making. 
who tells me 
children and then 
without doing any- 
doesn’t work half as 
gets $50 a month; the 
go home at 6 o’clock, but 
I can’t get away from home, 
do something, too.”’ 

why there are many peo- 
ple in the world who think we women do 
nothing, that our work ‘is trivial, our ef- 
forts fruitless? It is because we think so 


ourselves, and as long as we do so others 
will judge us by our own standards. The 
cash value which the world sets on a man’s 
work is one of the gauges of success. Not 
so in &@ woman’s world, however. While I 
think most of this talk about woman’s 


sphere is ridiculous, still the distinctive work 
of woman, that which no man is capable of 


doing for her, is above price. , All honor 
to her who earns money when she feels that 
it is needed in the household, or that she 
is happier for giving her life an outside 
interest, but let her never think that is 
the sum total of her value! Let her con- 
sider the tons of butter she has made, the 


barrels of potatoes she has peeled, the thou- 
sands of biscuits she has baked, the end- 
less clothes lines she has filled, the children 
she has bathed, the hungry mouths she has 
fed, the pain she has endured, the nights 
she has walked with sick babies, the wound- 
ed hearts she has mended—are these and 
many more to be reckoned in dollars and 
cents? 

Let her consider 
honor her own vocation that the feeling 
of discontent will vanish in the realization 
of her own worth to the world, in the con- 
sciousness that though her efforts never were 
valued in gold and silver they are recorded 
in the great book of life and their influence 
will go on forever, 





this and she will so 





The following is related in the Singapore 
Press: 

An English sailor was watching a China- 
man who was placing a dish of rice by a 
grave. 

“When do you expect your friend to come 
out and eat that?’’ asked the sailor. 

“Same time as your frien’ come out to 
smell flowers you fellow put,” retorted Li, 
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WRIGLEYS 











is now electrically sealed with a 
*“Seal of Purity’? so absolute 
that it is water-proof, damp- 
proof, dust-proof—even 


It’s clean, pure, 
healthful if it’s 
WRIGLEY ’S. 











Give regular aid to teeth, 
breath, appetite and digestion. 
It’s the safe besides delicious 
and beneficial confection! 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers 


Each box contains twenty 5 cent 
packages. They stay fresh until used. 





Chew it after every meal 


Corns 











Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer?) 


More than 250,000 people have saved from 6100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on @ 
a first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 


































freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
d what other manufacturers of bigh 

















Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-thir 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buyi 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on ear 
information before making your selection. Write 
for it today and please mention this paper. 


It shows our latest styles and explains 
It shows why you cannot buy any other 
th aslow as the Cornish. _ You should have this important 
e Washington, N. Jj. 
9 Established Over 50 Years 


ng any instrument. 









Cornish Co 














ou need this instructive 
ok. It will help you 
Contains beautiful 


Write For It Today 7 


to save money and trouble. 
illustrations of attractively painted homes; 
shows floor plans, gives full information 
how to select the right colors; also par- 
ticulars for painting roofs, barns, 
buggies, wagons, implements, re- 
finishing woodwork, and floors, decor- 
ating walls, etc. 
Pee Gee Paints are sold in your town. If 
you don't know the Pee Gee dealer, ask us. 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON AT ONCE or drop us a 
postal card for FREE paint book and advice. 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


























Established 1867 

























































































































Try on 


Let a dealer who sells our 
Morris Shoes show you these 
picked products from the 
world’s best makers. Try ona 
pair of them. Note how they fit 
every curve of the foot—how they 
conform to every motion. 

The reason for their fit—their style 
—their wear—is this: 

No one factory can make the best shoes of all kinds 
and styles. Certain shoe factories specialize upon men’s 
shoes. Others excel at making women’s shocs~while 
others are masters at fitting the liftle folk’s feet. 

But factories must sell their bad shoes along with the 
good. The shoes are made—and they must be sold. 

We do not make shoes. ? 








We buy from the world’s best 
factories the shoes that each make best. Each shoe is, in its 
lass, we believe, the best shoe made in America. 





The line of Morris Shoes come from a score of different lo- 


calities and makers. We do not think of buying men’s shoes 
from localities and factories famed for their women’s shoes, 
nor women’s shoes from factories whose reputation has been 
built upon men’s footwear. 

Each shoe is the very pride of some shoe plant, selected by 
men who know the virtues and faults of different makers, and 
they cost you from $1 to $2 less than they woud cost you if 
the manufacturers from far-away attempted to sell their shoes 
in the South. 

Go to a Morris dealer and try on a pair of Morris Shoes. 
If you do not know who sells them in your locality, write 
us for his name and also get our FREE interesting booklet 
“*Buying and Caring for Shoes.”” Mail the coupon noWe 


Fleishman-Morris & Company, Inc. 
Box 497 Richmond, Va, 


Shoes for Men, Women and Children — each the 
work of a master-maker. 
2G OS SS Ses SS SSH SESSSSESHS SSHLSSHETTE 









FLEISHMAN-MORRIS & CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen:---I would like to know the name of a dealer in 
my locality who sells Morris Shoes. Also send me your 
FREE Booklet “*Buying and Caring for Shoes.” 


Name 





P.O. 














PATENTED, Saves Time, 
a a Saves Labor, 
Saves Cuss Words 
NM Price 35c each, or $3.25 per 
dozen, delivered to you. Try 
one and you will buy a dozen 
or more. 


Louiville Axe & Tool Co. 


4769 Louisville Av., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 











DEATON’S 
NATIVE 


Scientifically Bred 
For Twenty Years. 
TWO EARS AND 
BIG EARS 
Won prizes at eight ex- 
hibitions. Sample ear by Parcel Post for 20c. 75c per 
peck, $2.50 per bushel. John Deaton, Carihage, N.C. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


























With Rubber Tires,’ 
$10.30, I make wheels & to 4 in. tread. 


Ps 
NEa) 


PegN 
Dx\) on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 16 





SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 516 F St., Cincinnati, 


& BUGGY WHEELS Ths $872 
8.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
i Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wage 








“I Want What I Want 
When I Want It’’ 








It of 1 occurs” tha somebody 
needs a ticular c¢ nodity not 
advertised at.the press 
our paper, inis 1s 
tisers cannot afford 


paper every issue. 
of our readers, the 
prints 






a iittle 
m Supplies, 
i to send free 1 
Advertising Department and say, 
want your booklet ‘Where 
Farm Supplies.’ ’’ Next mail 
bring it, with our guarante: 
each advertiser listed is square, 
Don't forget, however, that we are 








constantly getting new ads every 
week and that you ought to read 
them and save your paper and bind 
it for reference. — The Progressive 


Farmer, 


eggs laid by a pullet may be slight- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


$ «25 Still Buys 


Worild’s Champion 


140-Egg incubator 





Se NS 












POULTRY AND BOOKKEEPING 
es es eae ly lighter in color than later, but as 

no good breeder uses the early laid 
eggs for hatching, this cuts no figure. 
Breeders of American and 
find the “brown eg; 


It Pays to Expenses 


ie YOU 
master 


Up With 
Profits 


Keep 


and = ae ’ 
Engiish * 


would learn why some men _ breeds to hold ® 





are bett 
teed. 


We ship Doubic all over’ best 
quick from}} | copper tank; nurs« f-regulating 
Minneapolis, Sest 140-chick h er brooder, 





Ordered tos 





Buffalo, Kansas 4 $4 ; her, $11.50. 
7 ri Freight Paid (€. of Rockies). N ‘as 
City or Racine chines at Eny tisee soft 
att a om Zuaran- 
for book today or 
and save time, 













nd pi 
Jj 


Jira an, Pres. f 
ELLE CiTY INCLSATOR CO. Z 
Bex 10 7 


Racine, Wis. 








Pure-bred Poultry 





“LEGHORNS. 





large undertakings, why color consistently throughout. 
some women are capable mistresses Po. Rk 
of business, public service, or that Pe a ee eee | 
most varied reaims of life and ser- 
. 1 : . T 
vice, the home, study the habits of Hens That Do Not Lay 
their minds and hands. You will . ¥ , 
zr gy es ; ; apres READER writes: “I have seven 
realize how large a part of their work pis ; ‘ cs 
= eae gore a S White Orpington pullets and one 
is performed along systematic lines. me Ye ane $ 
; cockerel hatched last of March last 
Many farm women have been neg- year, and bought four hens two years 
lecting system and are at this mo- o6j]q last September. I am dis ippoint- 
? 1 id F a 
ment apparently overwhelmed, say- eq in their laying qualities I have 


ing, ‘“‘Theory is all very well, and if 


never gotten an egg from them, ex- 
I could make a new start I could get 


cept two pullets that laid in January 





ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 


Single Comb WHITE LECHORNS Exclusively 
Our strain is proving its worth as to vitality 
1 egg production by making this a finan- 
Hy successiul Commercial Fgg Farm. 
Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50, $3.50; 160, $6.00. 
Baby Chicks: double the price of eggs. 
KIMBROUGH JONES Jr., Proprietor, 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N.C. 








ri 
ia 














ahead and keep ahead, but now 
things are in a tangle and I’m hope- 


and are setting. Have them on 
oats soaked in water, and shorts with 


fed 


LEGHORNS, %¢ 





less.” Nevertheless they should piood meal. They have had free ac- |: 
make a new start and get on the cess to an acre of rye since Christ-| a 
right track. Seize an hour or an mas, and the run of a grove. After | c. 


1es make fi 


ns (H 





: + filled early. 
SWASTIKA EGG FARM, 
t, Owner & Mgr., R.F.D. No. 7, Charlotte, N.C, 





evening to look things caimly in the eagrefuly study I decided the White 
face. - J Orpingtons were one of the best gen- 
One might say offhand that there eral purpose fowls. Please give me 
is so much to be considered that your candid opinion of them.” 

bookkeeping would not be practical 


: : “ r it would seem as though the acre 
in the farm poultry yard. Experience 7 i 


« 


ORPINGTONS. 
Single Comb Bulf Orpingtons 


Eggs $1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 


Write for catalogue. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C, 





rye patch and large grove should give 


shows, however, that a practical sys- ,; . ; ; : 
a | : : these fowls all the exercise needed, 


Southern dealers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
chicks, 25c each. 


s. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Foundation stock, Owen Farms and leading 
Nothing inferior at any price. 
Eggs, $2 for 15. Baby 


Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 





tematic course will make an im- ‘ i 
3 Ba z ‘ ‘ and the oats and blood meal should 
mense difference... It certainly is a 5 7 . 
3 : furnish all the needed protein. But 
pleasure to know just exactly how adr , c 
‘ the ration is hardly balanced. The 
much of poultry products have been ae : : 
addition of equal parts of cracked 


consumed in the home; what per cent 
has gone to the grocer or special cus- 
tomer; the expenses required to foot 


corn and wheat will give much need- 
ed variety and balance the ration bet- 





; ter. -As a matter of course, grit and 
the bill, ete. Keep account with the j. : Sea 
, a lime, either broken limestone or 


Marsh’s White Orpingtons 


Have finished hatching and offer eggs at $10 


per 100 trom exhibition White Orpingtons. Same 
flock that swept Norfolk show. 


J. 1. Marsh, London Bridge, Va. 





hen—if she doesn’t pay for her keep 
and some over, dispose of her. Of 
course, there is alwayS some waste 
grain on the farm that chickens pick 


crushed oyster shell, must be provid- 
ed. The mash would be improved by 
adding to the shorts equal quar 
of wheat bran and corn meal, 


tities 


with 





S. C. Whi 


they can't 


ROCKS. 


FGGS—BPrred Plymouth Rocks, ‘both paon 


ings. No better strain. 15 eggs, $2.00. 
ite Leghorns and Indian R. Ducks. 15 

For winter laying and show birds 
be beat. 








Some prominent poultrymen claim to | Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, N.C. 





use of French’s ground 


n ; De with it. Have al- , ° 
aethod, keep on with it = a stimulus to egg production. 


ways at hand the notebook. Use it 
for the general housework and all 
other business, it will relieve your 
mind of the strain of trying to re- 


I can- | 


are laying so steadily and heavily— | 


up—don’t book this against them, , ; ; : ecgs, $1 
I ‘ _— > half a portion of sweet beef scrap. 
they catch enough bugs and grass- 
hoppers to pay for the waste. i * 
— pay ast .._- have had excellent results from the | 
Having begun a new systematic 


mustard as | as 


not express an opinion, for while my / yin 
hens did have two small doses, they | See) 


REDS 


% BOTH JQ BUFF 
REDS COMBS ORPINGTON WHITE 
Cockereis $2 up. We have bred Reds ten years for 
ners and large eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in 

s best shows. Orpingtors. 
Catalogue free. Satistaction guaranteed. 


3 per ‘ 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C 





Cook's eggs $1.5¢, $2, 








member all the petty details of house- 
keeping. LONA GARDNER. 
Star, Texas. 





plain mixed feeds that I will not risk 
stimulants. 


Aside from 








80 per cent to 90 per cent—on good, S 





‘ White Rock . 
C. Rhede Island Reds wre tesh8s° 
ad fr the best strains in the world. Stock and eggs 
7GS $1.00 to $7.00 for 15. Baby Chix a 
Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 











which may bring 
Breeders Should Use Care in Selecting sults, it is difficul 
and Shipping Eggs for Hatching safe treatment, or 


hens do not lay. 





Someti 








CORRESPONDENT writes of pje is in the individuals or “strain 
some hatching eggs he bought: for instance, in a lately ; 








“They say they shipped 200 eggs and 


egg-laying contest of a year, one 

I received only 144. Someone stole white Plymouth Rock hen laid 283 
them on the way. Some were eggs, and was still laying at the close 
smeared with hen manure—some of the contest. In the same contest 
were very pointed at the end.” was a whole pen of the same breed 
Comment.—A reputable poultry that did not lay five eggs all toid. 
breeder should pack hatching eggs Then an Orpington pen led all the 
in such a way that none can be tam- rest, while another pen of the same 


pered with in any way without breed laid only 55 eggs! 

ras ings ceal . ™ gcekavce ite d “4 1 , 
breaking seals or the package itself, Such cases prove the importance 
and in such case it would show, SO and value of prolific individuals, or 


that the express company would be 
liable. Such a broken package should 
be refused. 


strains, even more than breeds. 

My own experience with White 
Orpingtons, with three strains in my | 
yard, Russell Cave, Cook and im- 
ported English, show an average of 
80 to 90 per cent, many days 100 per 
cent, and my individual preference 
is for them. 

If a 
tion, with 


Then no dirty egg should ever be 
sent out for hatching. A breeder 
that would set such smeared eggs 
for his own purposes, even if washed, 
is running a shipping in 
such condition is unpardon- 
able. 


and 


simply 


ri ly 
risk, 





fair trial of the modified 
+7 + } 7 


possibly a little of the n 














Pointed eggs may hatch out all tard as a starter, does not bri 
right, but careful breeders discard sults, our reader would do 
all abnorm shaped and under or pet hens of another strain of t 
oversized eg; I never use such, uN- preed, or obtain ; 3 itt 
less from an excepti lly fine fe- seg from known producers and b 
male, and aiter a ¢ “St pro’ up a good strain. | PY. J. R. 





vigor 








The same correspondent’ says: 
y1 “a ° . } 
“What most disappointed me was the (Composition writt 2-vear-old ) 
variety of colors of eggs. I had sup- The duck is a I heavy-set bird, com- 
‘ posed mostly of eat, bi and feathers lis 
posed pure-bred stock produces a 
' 
! 


uniform product, 


but have now other. ; ° 
learned too late the ; : 


layer of a brown  earries : 
arri 












egg fails to hold to that color after from sin 
a few eggs are laid.” eS ace val vost y | 
There are slight variations in size “some ducks when uk Me anecoatial | 
and even in color in eggs of all birds, drak: Drakes don’t have to set or hateh— 
but I never have known the color of ae b shant Gas eas: k Id r be al 
eggs of any breed to vary except that drake every time. 
Ducks do not give milk but eggs; but as 








ee ee ee ee 


few eases the first 15 to 20 


for me give me liberty or give me death. 





| NER BUCKS. The gre 




























ur pens Get our 1914 free folder. 

Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
EGgs for Hatching 
$1.50 per Sitting (15) 

White and 
} andottes, S. C a 
White and Buff Orpingtons, White_and 
n Leghorns and Black Minorcas. — 
Q hite and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
$1.00 for 18, Express collect, Parcel Post 10c per 
A. & M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh, N.C. 
SQUABS, PIGEONS 
Start with our famous Jumbo 
Homers—the premium Squab 
6 pairs, east of Mississippi River. Free manual, leg bands, 
pedigree cards, etc., go with 6 pairs. Write for tree, in- 
strated reading matter. 
ess of your own—raising Squabs for market. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Wi! Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
e and Columbian W R 
W Fawn 
Wi) : 
sitting extra. No circulars. 
There’s $$$ in them! § 
Breeder Express prepaid on 
1 You'll soon be ina 
Providence Squab Co., Dept. D, Providence, R. i. 








A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry ‘ 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 


ed. I have nothing to offer at present. If I 
2 iinly advertise with you. 





I pu ast spring sold myc ! 
A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin, 


= 
SPANISH ANCONAS, 




















BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK 
PURE WHITE AND FAW 






ing breeds. 
First priz : , Charlotte, 
t Sggs cheap. W » for free booklet. 


LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N.-C. 


The 26th Century Egg Machine 


iy famous Anconas chickens. 
Eggs, $1.00 per 15. 

MRS. I. M. RUSSELL, SOPHIA, N.C. 

EGGS or Your 


Buff Orpingt 
per 15, $1.00; $4.75 per 100. 


Send for free circular 


CARL GILLILAND, Siler City, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
$1.00 per Sitting (15) 
Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, An- 
, Houdans, R. C. Black Minoreas and White Wyan- 
Mammoth Bronze and Narragansett Turkey 
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Satisfaciion guaranteed. 
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WALNUT CROVE POULTRY FARM, R. 7, Concord, N. C- 











If you a any neighbors who do not 
r a. Ty rogressive Farmer, send us their 
I s & we will send them some sample 
opies : n call on them and ask them 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 





(Continued from page 15 this issue) 


The forest that is to be preserved 
must be protected, too, from domes- 
tic animals. To be sure, hogs and 
cattle may run in the woods at cer- 
tain seasons and in limited numbers, 


but there must be some oversight 
and restraint. It is a well-known 
fact that where many hogs run in 
the long-leaf pine woods few seed- 


lings start compared with the num- 
per in unpastured tracts. 

The woodland must be guarded 
against insects, too. The farmer or 
lumberman does this ordinarily by 
keeping the forest as clean as possible 
of dead and decaying trees, brush, 
ete. Occasionally an insect does such 
damage that it is necessary for the 
forest owner to make a regular fight 
against it. Such has been the case 
in several States with the Southern 
pine beetle. 


The forester must also look care- 
fully to the reseeding of his wood- 
land, so that there will be a goodly 
supply of young trees coming on. In 
addition to the means already men- 
tioned he may sometimes have to 


leave a tree for awhile, especially to 
produce seed. It may even be neces- 
sary for him to plant seeds himself 
and raise young trees as a nursery- 
man would. This is seldom done, 
however, except by those who are 
managing large areas of woodland. 


Pine Forests 
UCH that has been said about 
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The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. It is light, handy, and adapted 
to almost every garden use. Has leaf 
guard for close work, and a durable stee/ 
frame. Light enough for a woman to use, 
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Planet Jr 

° ge peer 

. Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Double Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and 


Plow 





SMBs 


A capital implement for large-scale gar- 
dening especially. It has automatic feed- 
stopper, seed index, and complete ,culti- 
vating attachments. The hoes are’ of a 
special patented form which run close to 
row without danger to leaves or roots. 
Steel frame. Two acres a day can be 
easily worked with this tool. 


wi 


Planet Jn 


The up-to-the-minute time and 
labor savers in field and garden. 
Planet Jr implements are the prod- 
uct of more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence of a practical farmer and man- 
ufacturer. Get them for scientific 
work and big results. $2 to $100. 
FREE Our new 72-page illustrated catalogue 


contains valuable advice about tools 
for each kind of cultivation. Write postal today. 


SL ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107 B Philadelphia 


Immediate shipment guaranteed 







Planet Jr 
[No.8 | Horse Hoe 


and Cultivator 


The best-known cultivating implement made, 
It is so strongly built that it withstands incred- 
ible strain, yet it is light and easy to handle. 
Has new steel wheel which prevents clogging 
with stones and othertrash. Cultivates to any 
depth and adjusts to any width. Opens and 
closes furrow, and hoes right up to plants with- 
out danger of injuring them. 
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The greatest cultivating tool in the world 
for the grower of gardencrops from drilled 
seeds. The plow opens furrows for ma- 
nure, seed, etc., and can be reversed for 
covering. Cropscan be worked both sides 
at once until 20 inches high. ‘Steel frame, 
Just the tool for the onion-grower. 


Fire-Fly 
Garden Plow 


Especially useful to owners of small 
gardens, and to chicken-raisers for plow. 
ing up scratching yards. Its light weight 
makes it easy for women or children to 
use also. Enables the owner of a family 
garden to do all the work in spare minutes, 








hardwood forests will apply 
equally well to pine forests; but it is 
the tendency of the pine to crowd 
out other trees and take complete 
possession of the land. The prob- 
lem in a pine forest is to keep up 
a constant supply of pine trees com- 
ing to maturity, or at least to size of 
usefulness. Pine forests especially 
need to be guarded more closely 
against fire, and the old wasteful 
practice of ‘‘boxing’”’ trees for tur- 
pentine should be stopped. It has 
been proved that the use of cups 
made for the purpose will give more 
turpentine and of better quality, will 
injure the lumber less, and will 
greatly reducesthe chances of injury 


to the tapped trees from fire and 
storm. There can be no good reason 
for the eontinuance of this boxing 


practice. The time is about here, 
too, when all lumbermen must be 
compelled to observe such regulations 
as will prevent the needless cutting 
or breaking down of young trees, the 
waste of useable tops and other por- 
tions of cut trees, and the careless 
leaving of brush so as to increase the 
danger of fires and the damage they 


can do. 
One thing about pine forests 
worthy of special mention is their 


quickness of growth. 
South can 
where once 


All over the 
be found dense forests 
were cultivated fields; 
and in many of these ‘“second- 
growth’? pine woods the trees have 
grown large enough for lumber in 40 
or 50 years The pine scatters its 
seeds far and wide, and if a hard- 
wood forest is cut off and the land 
left, or an old field abandoned, any- 
where in the pine belt the pines are 
likely to take possession of it. Some- 
times there will be only a few trees 
and then they will have many 
Dranches and be of small value; but 
when the land is thickly seeded and 


the young pines grow up tall and 
slender, contesting with each other 
for space and sunlight and constant- 
ly shedding their lower branches in 


the endeavor to keep their tops up 
even with those of their neighbors, 
this seecond-growth forest may in 
time come to be as valuable as that 
cleared off the land in an earlier day. 
Starting New Forests 


Ww! AT the pine trees—and other 
trees to a smaller extent—are 
dcing in the old fields and about the 
forest edges, men are doing in many 
States and for many purposes. The 
first tree plantings of importance in 
this country were on the great prai- 








‘planting of trees in that 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted 
when guanois applied all at one time, a large part 
the crop. The plantuses fertilizer tomake STALK 
time comes nourishment is lacking. 
fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. Pr 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the goo 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 





By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, 0 > 
have the best machinein the world for ee 
sowing guano and throwing @ 
nice list on it at the same trip. 

The hopper holds % sac 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
Ioo tQ 2000 
Ibs. to the 
acre. The 
Cole force 
feed is the best and sim- 
plest known, as noiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 
in wasted fertilizer. 


ood list at one trip. 


With this machine you can apply quick acting 


Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free. 


Get aspreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
Fertilizer applied during growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 
tilizer not washed away! Plow feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws a 


Get More Good From Guano 


The Cole Single-Foot 
Guano Spreader 


that this spreader wouldsave. For 
is washed away without benefitting 
instead of FRUIT. When fruiting 
actically none islost. You apply 
d from it. 
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The 
Cole Spreader 
and Cultivator 
Lister and 
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Dresser. 


Doubles the 
good from 
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pecially useful. 


Box 300 
REMOTE 





It ll save the work of @ 
man and a mule every plant- 
side-dressing 
crops with Nitrate of Soda or 
any other fertilizer it is es- 
Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. 
run right up alongside the plant and distribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa Homz MERCHANT who adds his per- 
sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer you,can order direct from the 
factory at ourlowest cash prices, freight prepaid. 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail tomake the yield you could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for frll information. 
just pencil youraddress on white margin of this paper, tear off and send 
it to us—we''l do the rest. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 














It’sso built that you can 


You need not bother to get pen and paper, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











ries where the trees were needed for 
fuel, for posts, for lumber, and also 
as windbreaks and shelters for farm 
buildings and tender crops. The 
part of the 
country goes steadily on. Out in the 
Rocky Mountain region, in the for- 
est reserves, trees are also being 
planted in great numbers to hold the 
sides of hills where forests once grew. 
These forests have been destroyed by 
reckless cutting or by fire, and a new 
growth prevented from starting by 
repeated fires or the grazing of ani- 
mals, and now it is necessary for men 
to replant them to keep the soil from 
washing away and to help regulate 
the flow of the streams. Some East- 
ern railroads have begun planting 
trees, catalpa, locust and chestnut, on 
a large scale for cross-ties. It is in- 
evitable that in the South Appala- 
chian region many hillsides from 
which the timber has been cleared, 
but which are too steep and rugged 
for profitable farming, be replanted 
to trees. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that many a boy of today, whose 
father may have helped get rid of the 
forest, will have children who will 
think it quite an ordinary thing for 
a farmer to plant and care for a 
patch of trees. 


The Forest’s Wider Usefulness 


i haem forest is primarily valuable for 
what it yields, for the timber and 
other products we get from it; but 
it has another value too great to be 
estimated. The forests, probably, do 
not increase the rainfall or change 
the average temperature, 


but they. 


have a great effect upon climate and 
do a wonderful work in saving the 
soil and in regulating the flow of 
the streams. Does any reader ask 
how the forest does these things? 
The answer is simple enough. 

When a hard rain falls on a plowed 
hillside we know what happens. The 
soil takes in all the water it can 
hold, or all it can absorb in the time 
the rain is falling, and the other runs 
off down the hillside, carrying soil 
with it and making little gullies as 
it goes. On‘a hard, bare field in 
which the gullies are already formed, 
nearly all of the water may run off. 
If the field is set in grass, the soil 
takes in more water, the grass roots 
hold the soil, and the water which 
runs off goes more slowly and takes 
little or none of the land with it. In 
the forest the force of the raindrops 
is broken by the tree-tops and they 
fall upon the forest cover—the mass 
of leaves and of leaf-mold which 
covers the ground in any piece of 
woodland not ravaged by fire. Into 
this deep carpet and through it to the 
soil below soaks much more water 
than the plowed field could possibly 
hold, and even if this should be com- 
pletely filled, the water does not run 
swiftly away as on the bare field. If 
it goes at all, it creeps and trickles 
slowly down through the tangled 
mass and so drains off for days and 
days instead of in a few hours. All 
this time, too, the soil is absorbing 
some of it, and all this time some 
of it is being evaporated. Thus the 
underground streams are better fed, 
the air is tempered to a degree 


against extremes of either heat or 
cold, and the danger of floods is less- 
ened. 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the clearing away of the 
forests sometimes tends to dry up 
springs and that it is followed by 
lower streams in dry times and by 
more destructive floods in seasons of 
heavy rainfall. The great reason why 
so many streams are reaching new 
high-water marks is to be found in 
the destruction of the forests. 

Is it not evident, then, that the pro- 
tection and preservation of our for- 
ests is not only good business policy, 
but a positive duty; and that it is of 


special importance to preserve the 
forests on the mountain sides and 
about the head waters of the 


streams? Or can anyone wonder that 
the old policy of forest destruction is 
destined to give way to a policy of 
forest saving and forest planting? 





needs re-enforcements 
rear. It is a shining day in any 
man’s growth when he comes to 
and to feel and to admit 
important to the world 
and the worthless 


Society forever 
from the 
educated 
see and to know 
that it is just as 
that the ragamuffin child 





neighbor should be trained as it is that his 
own child should be. Until a man sees this 
he cannot be a worthy Democrat nor get a 
patriotic conception of educatiion, for no 
man has known the deep meaning of dem- 
ocracy or felt either its obligation or its lift 
till he has seen this truth clearly.—Walter 
H. Page. 

The German Kali Works, which furnishes 


practically all the potash used for fertilizer 
in this country has offered two silver tro- 
phies for the best and second best samples 
of cotton raised by potash fertilization ex- 
hibited at the First International Cotton 
Fibers and Other Trepical Agricultural Pro- 
ducts Exhibition to be held in London, Eng- 
land, from June 24 to July 9, 1914. 
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25% Off 


—ON BEST— 


Roofing Material 


Tariff’ Changes 


This Enables Us to Offer You 


REX 
FLINTKOTE 


(The Highest Grade Roofing) 




















Ata Bargain of 25% Less 
Than Other Prices 





JUST THINK, ONLY $2.25 PER 
SQUARE FOR THE BEST 


Send Your Order At Once 





Free Sample and Booklet on Request 


SMITH-COURTNEY C0. 


(South’s Largest Supply House) 





Richmond, - - Virginia 

Clip This Coupon and Write Today 
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This is the BEST Saw Mill 
_ The Twentieth 


Century 


Every single 
piece is 
these varia- aranteed. 
ble belt feed and > & friction feed. 
saw mills of the best tested materi- 
als throughout. Strong, light run- 
ning, durable, efficient, economical. 


Write for descriptive catalog of all sizes of 
saw mills, planers, resaws, edgers, etc. 













J. A. VANCE & CO., NoxrucaRozina ) 
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We now makea a line of both Steel- Whee) 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Truc! 
pleased to furnish you our free catalog of same. 

On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into general use. Let us have your in- 
oa for prices. 

‘ANA BETAL WHEEL CO., Box 6b, HAVANA, ILL. 

















Simply cannot 
hinder action 


“Satisfaction or money back”’ 
Be sure‘‘ShirleyPresident’’is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass. 








ge’ $9.000 
9 tions. Book “Howto Obtain a Patent’ 
and “‘What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


offered for certain inven- 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
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- 4 _ (960 ®&. Street. Washington, D. G 
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Read the advertisements in this issue. 


MISLEADING ADVICE 


An Example of Some That We Might 
Well Steer Clear Of 


EMONSTRATION of the sim- 
D plicity and inexpensivéhess, as 

well as the thoroughness of tick 
eradication by short periods of ex- 
clusion of animals from infected 
areas has stimulated stock raising in 
the broad central belt of Alabama. 

This region is well‘adapted to the 
industry: Johnson grass and alfalfa 
flourish, and there is an abundance 
of limestone water and shade. 

Lack of capital for purchase of 
brood animals and erection of barns 
and fences is the obstacle which 
many land owners who wish to en- 
gage in stock raising are unable to 
overcome. 

Far-sighted men here predict that 
the boll weevil will compel land own- 
ers whese possessions are mortgaged 
to relinquish their plantations and 
that the forfeited lands will be ac- 
quired by others with means to con- 
vert them into stock ranches. Stock 
raising will become compulsory, but 
should be attractive. If there were 
no other causes, lack of labor for 
production of cotton would render 
the change inevitable. 

Possibly the proposed rural credit 
system, if adopted by the Govern- 
ment, may afford the relief that 
would enable embarrassed land own- 
ers to utilize imperilled lands which 
they have been unable to cultivate. 
They are in a critical position. 

In this situation Southern writers 
on agricultural subjects should ex- 
ercise nice discretion in tendering 
advice, for only practical suggestions 
will be helpful. But obviously many 
of them, adopting ideas promulgated 
by Northern contemporaries, thought- 
lessly advocate practices wholly un- 
suitable here. For example, because 
silos have proved valuable in North- 
ern latitudes, where nothing else to 
provide green and succulent stock 
feed in winter is available, they per- 
sistently advise farmers to provide 
themselves with those adjuncts to 
stock farms in frigid regions. 


Opposed to Silos for the South 


ILOS and silage cutters are costly; 

harvesting and hauling of the 
crops are costly; chopping, lifting and 
packing of the material to be con- 
verted into silage are costly; there is 
inconvenience in climbing 25 or 30 
feet of slender ladder every day to 
reach the stored feed. 

Provided the operator has _ suc- 
ceeded in preserving the oft-handled 
material, the product of so much ex- 
penditure of labor and money must 
be fed cautiously to some animals 
and is not more nutritious for any 
than would be a growing crop of rape 
or rye, or any other of numerous win- 
ter pasture crops. which may be 
grown in this State. 

In growing a crop of rape, the 
expense of labor and money for har- 
vesting, preparation and storage is 
eliminated; so also is that of hauling 
and distributing resultant manure. 
The animals attend to all of the 
processes. 

When a silage crop is harvested, 
nothing is left in the field. A rape 
pasture, cut across with a fence, one 
section alternating with the other, 
renews its growth. ; 

The same writers give misleading 
advice respecting pasture crops for 
hogs, exaggerating the virtues of 
root crops—peanuts, chufas, etc. 
These crops occupy the soil when it 
is needed for market crops, and con- 
sequently the cost must be reckoned 
at the annual value of the land and 
the labor bestowed on it. Besides, 
it is underground pasturage; hogs 
must root for it and injure the soil. 

On the other hand there are avail- 
able many valuable hog pasture 
plants that grow above ground and 
offer no temptation to rooting; that 
furnish pasturage during fall and 
winter, and leave the land available 
for commercial crops in spring and 
summer. 

The Federal Department of Agri- 


culture credits the Alabama Station 
with the cheapest production of pork 
recorded. The hogs were grazed on 
rape in winter and Bermuda grass 
in summer. 

The Alabama Station has also dem- 
onstrated that equally satisfactory’re- 
sults may be obtained from a per- 
manent pasture of Bermuda grass 
and bur clover. The grass supplies 
grazing in summer and the clover 
in winter, one succeeding the other 
without interval of leanness—indeed, 
Overlapping each other. 

In view of the transition from cot- 
ton to stock, rendered necessary by 
lack of labor, as well as the presence 
of boll weevils, and the difficulties 
under which land owners are striving 
to adjust their affairs to the change, 
prudence in adoption of methods and 
caution in expenditures are neces- 
sary, and only tested practices should 
be recommended to them. A false 
step at this juncture might be fatal. 
And all this applies to other partsvof 
the South. EYRE DAMER. 

Sawyerville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment. — Without 
doubt much ‘‘misleading advice” has 
been given the farmer, but when Mr. 
Damer advises the Southern stock- 
man to depend entirely on winter 
grazing and dry feeds in preference 
to silage he is himself giving mis- 
leading advice, by all the experience 
of all those who have properly used 
the silo. No one need advise a man 
to build a silo who cannot raise the 
money to do so. Moreover, the silage 
cutter and the engine to drive it, cost 
still more than the silo, but it re- 
mains a fact, just the same, that 
while money may be made out of 
cattle without a silo, it furnishes the 
best, most economical and profitable 


‘means of feeding cattle during the 


winter. Mr. Damer would have us 
believe that while silos are valuable 
in “‘northern latitudes’? they are not 
necessary in the South, because we 
have other means of providing ‘‘green 
and succulent feed in winter.” 

We do not need silos for quite so 
long a period and can furnish more 
winter pasturage than they can far- 
ther north, but the cattleman who 
depends on green grazing to winter 
his cattle and horses will fail to get 
satisfactory results. Winter grazing 
as a dependence for feeding stock is 
largely a delusion. They are useful 
in furnishing a little green relish oc- 
casionally, but except in the extreme 
South and where the soils are sandy 
they are not to be depended upon for 
wintering cattle and horses. More- 
over, in a wet winter, all but sandy 
soils are frequently so~ wet and soft 
they cannot be profitably grazed for 
long periods, even though the feed be 
abundant. It is evident that Mr. 
Damer would have our readers believe 
that the saving of silage is so expen- 
sive that silage is an expensive feed, 
but experience has shown it is our 
cheapest feed, is stored in less space 
and more economically than any 
other feed, and is so stored as to be 
the most convenient for use. This 
applies with as much force to the 
South as to the North. In fact, from 
the objections which Mr. Damer 
raises to silage, such as ‘‘climbing 25 
or 30 feet of slender ladder every 
day to reach the stored feed,’ we 
are almost constrained to conclude 
that he has probably never used sil- 
age or has only just started its use. 
We would rather have the advice of 
a half dozen men who have given 
silage a fair and intelligent trial than 
to have the advice of a half thou- 
sand who have never used it. But 
those who have used it are almost 
universally its most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates. If our winters were always 
such as to insure an ample growth 
of rape and rye, such as Mr Damer 
pictures, and our soils and rainfall 
were such as to make the pasturing 
of these crops always feasible, then 
we would agree that there is no 
place for the silo in the South, but 
under conditions as they actually ex- 
ist any man who expects to winter 
cattle and horses cannot afford to be 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


without a silo if he has as many ag 
15 or 20 animals to feed. If he 
cannot make this investment, of 
course, he will not do so, but he will 
be a loser thereby. Those who can- 
not afford the silo need not refrain 
from growing cattle and they will 
find it profitable to use winter graz- 
ing crops as largely as practicable; 
but in spite of this the silo furnishes 
the best and most economical feed 
for wintering cattle and“horses. 

We must also differ with Mr. 
Damer as regards the value of pea- 
nuts as a feed for hogs, especially on 
the lighter soils. He is mistaken 
when he assumes that peanuts are 
advised without knowledge of their 
economic value. They have proved 
their value too well and Mr. Damer 
will have to show us some other rea- 
sons than that they occupy the land 
when it is needed for ‘market 
crops.” They may follow a crop 
of oats as cowpeas or soy beans may, 
and are too valuable to the hog 
raiser to be entirely displaced by 
any general fall or winter grazing 
crop. They are needed to supple- 
ment, not displace, the fall and win- 
ter grazing crops and the general 
pastures. We must also take issue 
with the statement that the Alabama 
Station has demonstrated that 
“equally satisfactory results may be 
obtained (with hogs) from a perma- 
nent pasture of Bermuda grass and 
bur clover. The grass supplies graz- 
ing in summer and the clover in win- 
ter,’ as from a succession of other 
and more nutritious crops. 

We approve of all that Mr. Damer 
advises regarding the necessity for 
caution on the part of those attempt- 
ing to change from the one crop sys- 
tem of cotton farming to livestock, 
but the part of wisdom and caution 
by such will not be in throwing aside 
all the experience, which has proved 
the value of silage and peanuts as 
stock feeds. For the hog raiser pea- 
nuts and soy beans have proved their 
value as cheap feeds for fattening, 
when properly combined with some 
such feed as corn, and the silo is so 
well established as an essential to 
the cheapest and most satisfactory 
winter feeding of livestock that no 
one should be led into error by Mr. 
Damer’s ‘“‘misleading advice.” 





LET US LIVE AT HOME 


When We Do We Need Not Fear the 
Boll Weevil or Any Other Pest 


LANTING time is here and the ne- 

cessity for planting something 
that will enable us to live at home 
was never ntore apparent in Alabama 
than at present. Our vital interests 
are our farming interests and a fail- 
ure to realize satisfactory results 
jeopardizes every industry. The boll 
weevil is no longer to be looked upon 
as a future menace to our cotton 
crop. It is here, and here in force 
to remain, no telling how long. To 
raise cotton and fight this pest will 
increase the cost of its production, 
and for some time we have contend- 
ed that if labor were adequately com- 
pensated the cotton planter should 
have 20 cents per pound at least for 
his cotton. With the present price of 
cotton and the uncertainty of a crop 
with the boll weevil in our midst, it 
is time to plant crops with which we 
can feel safe and with which we can 
live well and independently, no mat- 
ter how numerous and destructive the 
cotton pests become. 

Yes, plant largely of corn, pota- 
toes, peas, hay, oats, sugar cane, al- 
falfa and all clovers. With such 
crops growing on our lands in abund- 
ance we are independent. In our sec- 
tion stock can be raised very profit- 
ably. We speak advisedly. Recently 
we sold 32 head of young steers for 
$1,787.50. These were raised by us 
and had grown summer and winter 
without any feed except as they gath- 
ered it from our pastures. They were 
sold from the grass with no expense 
attending the sale, except driving to 
the scales nearby to weigh them. 

When we sell $1,787.50 worth of 
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cotton it costs us about $75 to have 
it ginned and packed ready for mar- 
ket, after we have made it; whereas 
it will cost about $2.50 to drive 32 
head of cattle to our markets, where 
we sell our cotton, and you may be 
assured that the cost of raising the 
cotton and raising the cattle run in 
about the same proportion. Put the 
ealf on your lands and see what a 
nice rental he will pay, and such a 
satisfactory tenant. Try it, and try 
it now, and in earnest. The calf 
won't worry you for an order to the 
store for a plug of tobacco, or box 
of snuff, or sugar and coffee, or a 
pair of shoes, sack of meal, or barrel 
of flour. No, no. He will live at 
home in his pasture, contented, and 
as the grass comes he gathers it with 
apparent pleasure and this pleasure 
to him converts the grass into some- 
thing that people want and will ever 
want and pay good prices for. Yes, 
the calf will live and do well at home, 

and so can the people of Alabama. 
With lard and meat in the smoke- 
and a good crib full of corn 
and plenty of hay and oats in the 
barn, what do we care for the cot- 
ton crop or any cotton~pest? If we 
never raise a stalk of cotton we are 

independent, truly and honestly so. 

J. S. RYALL. 

Old Spring Hill, Ala. 


house 


Help the Women Folks 


iD you, Mr. Farmer, ever stop to 
PF cna how nice it would be to 
have water in the house and barn 
on cold mornings—what it would 
save the wife, children and yourself? 

The cost is not much if you will 
take time to count how long each 
day it takes to water the stock and 
the house, and I don’t think many 
have all the water they need for the 
washing and cooking if they have to 
carry it from the well or spring. 

I have 20 head of stock and a good- 
sized family, and it costs me about 30 
cents a week to pump water and 
churn. 

Speaking of churning, I believe it 
takes an hour of time to churn every 
time. Now get a barrel churn and a 
thermometer and it won’t take over 
30 minutes and you can be doing 
something else all the time. Get a 
two and one-half horse-power 
line engine, a pump (be sure to get 
a zood one), a power barrel churn, 
a pneumatic water tank. The cost 
will surprise you—-how small—and 
you can install it ail yourself. 

Guilford Co., N. C. Ts Ps 


gaso- 


Glad He is Rid of Stumps—Are You? 
2 THE days of our ancestors when 

labor was more. plentiful and 
cheaper than at present, the preva- 
lent custom was to hill newly cleared 
lands ‘trough and clinch,”’ as it 
called them, which meant the negroes 
would take their shop-made hoes and 


was 


literally dig the land up into little 
hills for tobacco, giving them the 


shape of a cone, to be flattened for 
the reception of the plants later. 

Necessity, caused by changing con- 
ditions, created a demand for quicker 
and more efficient means to the same 
end, and as a consequence we have 
the benefit derived from the use of 
the stump puller, sword coulters and 
other later inventions. 

i bought a stamp puller two years 
with which I have pulled the 
stumps off of several acres of land 
each year since [I bought it, and it 
is practically as good as new today. 
t cost me $25 to get it home, and 
I can truly say it has paid for itself 


ago, 


twice over in that length of time. 
It not only lightens the labor, but 
does much more efficient work and 


in one-fourth of .the time it would 
take the force operating it to grub 
the same land with mattocks. And 
furthermore, I get out stumps that I 
would not think of tackling in the 
old-fashioned way and with the meth- 
ods then in vogue. As I sit at my 
desk and write this article I can see 
the freshly upturned monsters up- 
rooted and snow-capped, and up- 
turned to the sun, resembling minia- 





ture mountains, with 
roots like buck horns. 

I find when pulling a stump likely 
to strain the pulling capacity of the 
machine, a blow or two with an old 


up-standing 


axe to sever the offside roots, will 
greatly facilitate the work. Then 
pull until the inside roots are all 


pulled clear. 
Keysville, Va. 


HM, 8. HARDY, 





La Vernet Sale of Herefords 


HE sale of Hereford cattle March 

17 at the LaVernet Stock Farm 
of W. J. Davis & Co., near Jackson, 
Miss., was the most largely attended 
public sale of pure-bred cattle ever 
held in the South. Fully 500 people 
were at the ringside, and that they 
came to buy is shown by the follow- 
ing sales: 

One cow, with calf at foot, sold for 
$1,300;. one bull sold for $1,050; 
19 bulls sold for an average of 
$507.50; seven bulls sired by Point 
Comfort 14th, averaged $521.43; 14 


bulls (the entire offering), sold for 


an average of $458.93; 26 cows (with 
one calf at foot), sold for an aver- 
age of $343.85; 40 head sold for a1 
average of $384.12. 
Only three animals sold for less 
than $250, and the lowest price was 
235. Fifteen head, or more than 
one-third of the entire offering, sold 
for $400 each, or more, and only 15 
head sold for less than $300 each. 
3reeders were present from sev- 
eral northern states and Canada, and 
bid liberally on the best of the offer- 
ings, but not a single animal went 
north of Kentucky and only two or 
three outside the Cotton Belt. Itisa 
source of great satisfaction to those 
interested in the development of the 
Southern cattle industry that all of 


the 40 animals remained in the 
South, although an Iowa bidder ran 
one young bull to over $1,000 be- 


fore he was bought by the Louisiana 
State University for $1,050. 

As is usual in Southern States the 
common . stuff brought all it was 
worth, but some of the higher quality 
bulls might well have sold for a little 
more money. It was a great sale and 
Messrs. W. J. Davis & Co., while do- 
ing a great work for the cattle in- 
terests of the South, should feel com- 
plimented by this evidence of appre- 
ciation on the part of Southern cat- 
tlemen. It is something of an 
achievement, that they may well be 
proud of, to sell 40 cattle for $15,- 
635, or an average of $384.12, in 
the heart of the Cotton Belt. 


The following is a list of all sales: 









BULLS 
Lot No. 4 
-Doctor Love 394900, caived 
March 30 1912, Sire Oracle 
Sold to S. S, Coleman, Meridian, 
3! re ee 2 ae ae é “oe P $ 0 
2.—Prin i 884827, calved 
Prime Lad 


Mississippi 


Jackson 

















3.—Map! Lad th, 388049, calved 
Sept 4, 1911 Si Bonnie Brae 
Stk ’ Sold > D. F. Ha 3 
4, 5799 ilved 
e Point ‘om 
Sold to R. E 
hn, Mis 170 
415 
to D. ” 
Rouge, La, 2 
6 1, 415789, calved 
Sire Point Com- 
Sold to Loui 
rsity, Baton 
f Rabe: Fea ee be 6s he 1,059 
Yi e 7th, 415795, calved 
2 Sire Point Comfort 
Sold to Miss. State 
Penitentiary, Jackson, Miss....... 450 
8.—Lord Pertingx 2nd, 415787, calved 
Nov. 3, 192 Sire Pertinax, 
888180. Sold to R. J. Goode, Gas- 
CONDULE, Ri ie o.5-058 eee ee 0 a's 19 
9.—Vernet Prince 9th, 415802, calved 
Nov. 1912. Sire Point Com- 
fort 14th, 337488. Sold to B. A. 
Jones, Baton Rouge, La. .. ; 400 
10.—Vernet Prince 10th, 415803, calved 
Jan, 2 1913 Sire Point Com- 
fort 14th, 337488. Sold to C. M. 
Huber, Crystal Springs, Miss. .. 130 
11.—Vernet Prince 12th, 415805, calved 
Jan. 4, 1913. Sire Point Comfort 
14th, 337488. Sold to H. Patout 
& Son, Ltd., Patout, La. . 459 
12.—Vernet Prince 11th, 415808, calved 
Jan, 3, 1913 Sire Point Comtort 
14th, 337488. Sold to J. W. 
Grantheow.. Torry, BEM. .-.+2.0% ee 425 


calved 
Com- 


14.—Vernet Prince 
Jan. 16, 1913. 


8th, 415796, 
Sire Point 





rort, 14th, 
Evans, Columbus, 


337488. Sold to Cc. W. 
a ae ewes 
15.—Vernet King 10th, 427124, calved 
April 10, 1913. Sire Point Com- 
fort 4th, 318421. Sold to 
Pecan Co., Albany, Ga, 


CP x 
Kreg 


COWS 

7th, 415816, calved 
Sire Point Com- 

Sold to H. 
Patout, La. 


16.—Vernet Queen 
Sept. 30, 1912. 
fort 4th, 318421, 
Patout & Son, Ltd., 
17.—Vernet Queen 9th, 415818, 
Get. 123, 1927 Sire Point Com- 
fort 4th, 318421. Sold to J. W. 
Johnson, Panther Burn, Mass. .. 
18.—Maggio’s Picture, 415788, calved 
Oct 22, 912. Sire Pertinax, 
366180. Sold to W. B. Newell, 
ING WOES ING Oy 9-65 4G ss crore wa een 
Lady Pertinax 2nd, 415784, calved 
Sept. 7, 1013. Sire Pertinax, 
366180. Sold to H. Patout & Son, 
CONG; Bite 65.04 bee y 


20.—Lady Pertinax 3rd, 415785, calved 


calved 








19. 

































Wet. At; Reaes Sire Pertinax 
366180. Sold to H. Patout & Son, 
hie ee TTL TP eee 
21.—Lady Pertinax, calved 
Sept. ' 5, 1912. s Pertinax, 
366180. Sold to Percy Anderson, 
Holly Spri io. ee ree ee 
22.—Vernet Princess ith, 415809, 
calved Sept. 2 re Point 
Comfort 14th, to J 
W. Johr irn 
Miss. . ‘ 
23.—Vernet Queen 4th, 2 H 1 
Tan » 1912 Ss i 
Ath, 318421 S 
Bros., Gracey, K 
a4 Regina’s Beaut 
May 14, 1912. 
Donald, 214851 
Keithley, Crystal Springs, M 
2 ~Martha 2nd, 41026 
3, 1912, Sire I 
Sold to H, Pat 
PPR Gy BEES ccc ore Ss 
26.—Beatrice, 382200, 
SULA, Sire Beau 
Sold to Dunway 
VOLE. lie swe F-58. Gea ae eet 
27.—Dixie Queen, 3868468, calved 
Gj ATL, Sire Parsifal, 206826. 
Sold to Chattachoochie Lumber 
CG, SuCtes TABS 6 caceawi ws saan den 


28.—Vernet Queen 6th, 
Sept. 7, 1912. Sire 


415815, calved 
Point Comfort 


4th, 318421. Sold to Broadbent 
ETO; GAUEF.. ISVs. can ssn caus 
29.—Phoebe's 35572 





10, 1910. 
Comfort, 





219625. 





Patout & Son, Ltd., La. 
30.—Lady Druid 3rd, 305378 and calf 

calved May 25, 1908. Sire Druid 

of Point Comfort, 219625. Sold to 










W,. P. Connell, Baton Rouge, La. 
31.—Lady Druid 7th, 326371, calved 
Jan, 31, 1909. Sire Druid of Point 
Comfort, 219625 Sold to J. O 
Clay, Strong, Miss. : 
32.—Lady Druid 15th, 349608, alv 
Oct. 27, 1909. ix of Poin 
Comfort, 219¢ to W 
Sessoms, Bonifay, Fla, ........ 
33.- 3rd, i 





pitola B. 

















-P pI 8 calved I > N 
1909. Sire Beau Maximus 
28502 . 
jixie’s Vanity, § ea i 
Jan. 8, 1909 Sire i 205 
ol yhnson, Pant 

387.—Ethel 300618, calved Oct 2, 1907 

Sire Colon Carter, I75 Sold 
to W » Connell, Baton Roug 
La. % wana ewe ae wees 






102799, 
Albany, Ga. 





91332. Sold ) 
Meridian, Miss. 


41.—Lovely 2nd, 
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the | 


has just sent out re- 


ports of the locals showing the mem- 
bership in Halifax County for the past 


five years. 


male members, but there are about 
half as many female members. In 
1910 there were 166 male members; 
im F911, $25: tm 21912, 209; - te 
1913, 184, and this year, 255. Mr. 


The report gives only the 


Bennett goes on to say that in 1911 


the membership was at the 


highest | 


owing to numbers of farmers joining 


just for curiosity. 

in 1912 and left a 
membership. 
it has remained about the same. 


They dropped out 
more permanent 
For the past two years 
Last 


year it leaked out that the Union far- 


mers were saving lIcts of 


money 


on 


fertilizer and the beginning of this 
year the outside farmer has been in 


an awful hurry to join 


where they 


would let him and the consequence is 
the membership has increased more 
than fifty per cent in the last thirty 


days.—Commonwealth, 
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The Typewriter 
for the Rural 
Business Man 


Whether you are a 
small town merchant 
or a farmer, you need 
a typewriter. 

= If you are writing 
oT mm Wearins your letters and bills 
by hand, you are not getting full 
efficiency. 

It doesn’t require an expert operator 
to run the L. C. Smith & Bros. type- 
writer. It is simple, compact, com- 
plete, durable. 

Send in the attached coupon and we 
will give especial attention to your 
typewriter needs. 





‘ 

L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., i 
Syracuse, N. Y. ' 

Please send me your free book about } 
typewriters. ' 
Name 
a : 

i 





FE Adler's 


= Famous No Money 
Down—Free Trial 


Adler 
Organ 

















Time to Pa 


My Remarkable Offer 
Breaks all Sales Records¥ 
-—Banishes Competition 

Send — for my Free 
Organ Catalog—learn how 
you can have World’s Best # 

rgan — winner of highest, 
rize at St. Louis World’s “X.lsac: 
‘air—also winner of Gold Medal at 
Conservation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville—sent 
to your home, without paying a cent down, for a 


4 Send no money. Haveita 
FREE 30 Day Trial month free. If you want 
© keep it, then pay me in " 
Small amounts as Couveniont. Small Easy Payments 
No Interest—No Collectors. —N0O Burden To You 
$0-year Guarantee. I save you $48.75, because T sell 
direct from $1,000,000 Adler Organ tory (greatest 
fn existence) wiping out all in-between profits. 

Cc. L. ADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., 

8710 W. Chestnut Street Louisville, Ky. 




























































Tire yar fof fey Tal | 
{FAIR FIE|NIC/ET. 
a ae Cut out dealers’ profits, Get 
Ly |e @ good fence at price of cheap 
4 one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
Ae Wire (Double Galvanized.) 
s~—— Direct from Factory 























ail 
Prices Per Rod Hott ; 
2B-in. hog tence.....$0.16 Lasts alifetime. Money back if notas 


: : represented. Our catalogue is fullof 
F regrean toy 2h fence sense—full of bargains— it'll 
Special price on Gal- help you to buy right. Send postal 

vanized Barb Wire f0F it today 


Tiger Fence Co.5°* Clarksville, Tenn. 
RAZOR, STROP, AND HONE $1.50 








This full holiow ground imported Razor, round 
or square point, retail value $1.50, also finest 
grade double strop one side heavy horse hide, 
other side best webbing, retail price 75 cents, and 
high grade American hone, retail price 50 cents, 
all for $1.50 post paid. Use them 10 days, then 
if not satisfactory, return them at our expense 
and we will refund your money. 


CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., 
Dept. A, Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 


FRAZIER CARTS 


fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 











trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., « AURORA, IL, 





Read the advertisements in this issue, 


Sea areca nian 


Resin banca 
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“ROOFING IN USE 19 YEARS: 





GOOD FOR MANY MORE” 


Thisis whattheLong 
Lewis Hardware Co. 
wroteus: “We puton 
a roof of your galvan- 
ized metal roofing in 1895 and 
it is in good condition. It is 
good for many more years 


= of service.” 
Stop Buying Scrap 
Iron Roofing 


Roofing made from scrap iron is second- 
handed roofing. Why buy metalroofing that’s 
made from material used before for other 
purposes? Scrap iron worked over for roofing 
has one-half as much strength—lasts one- 
half as long—and, in the end, costs twice 
as much as roofing made from pure, newsteel. 


BIRMINGHAM BRAND 


GALVANIZED 
METAL ROOFING 


Proven Best by 27 Years Test 

Made from genuine new open hearth steel—mined and 
smieltered by vast steel rolling mills. Possesses all the 
original strength. This insures Birmingham Brand to last 
practically a lifetime. It’s galvanized coating clings to 
steel like rivets driven into armour plates. Resists rust 
most stubbornly. Positively lightning proof and fire-proof. 
Absolutely waterproof. No leaks—no repairs—no painting 
necessary. Estimated life 25 years. Costs less than 
wood shingles. Evidence secured conclusively proves 
satisfaction given. 


GET Nowhere can you buy such high-grade, rust-resist- 
ing metal roofing at prices less than we quote 
FACTO Y saved all round. Prompt and safe delivery 
assured. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 


PRICE refunded if dissatisfied. Write today for cata- 
logues, sample, freight paid prices and sworn proof. If 
y. 


\\ 








direct to you. We pay freight. Money 


ou’ ll fill in and mail the coupon, we'll send you particulars 
about the best roofing proposition ever offered. 


Coupon Brings FREE Offer == 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co. 
Dept. g Birmingham, Ala. 
Please send me information about your 
FREE ROOFING OFFER. Also mail FREE 
catalogues, sample and sworn proof. Make 
me your lowest prices. 


Name 





Post Office 















Our Farmers Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing 





; F . J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors | E. W. DABBS, 
C. C. WRIGHT, E ive C N 


President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
i Farmers’ Union 














SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


April—(1) What Have I Done for the Suc- 
cess of the Farmers’ Union and 
What Has It Done for Me? 
What Legislation for the Up- 
building of the County and of 
the Farming Industry Should 
We Work for This Year? 
What Can Be Done to Keep 
the Boys and Girls from Leav- 
ing the Farm? 

¢2) What Can We Do (a) to Avoid 

Paying “Time Prices’ This 

Year, and (b) to Keep from 

Having to Buy so Many Sup- 

plies Next Year? 

The Country School: How Can 

We Make It Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cultivated Our Crops 

as Economically as Possible 

this Year and Are We Growing 

All the Leguminous Crops We 

Should? 

What Effect Has a Mortgage 

System on the Happiness and 

Prosperity of the American 

Farmer? 

(2) What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


(2 


~ 


May—(1) 


June— (1) 


July—(1) 











MAKING THE LOCAL UNION A’ 
SUCCESS 





I. Admit Only Moral Men—Do Not 
Admit. Partisan Politics in Any 
Shape—Try to Get More Women 
Members 


 ieenilg had it in mind for some 
time to write of some of the du- 
ties of the local unions, and how, in 

















neome Baling 


ay Ann Arbor press owners 
everywhere are baling more 
hay at less expense and in Jess time than hay 
balers have ever expected. Write us for 
“Making Money from Hay”’—learn how 





"THE BALER FOR BUSINESS” 


can you a good big extra Income baling alfalfa, 
vetch, cowpeas — all grasses. If you have no engine 
and do not care to get one, one of the Ann Arbor 
horse presses will suit your “ANN ARBOR 


n Write today for booklet. MACHINE CO. 
individual * 
Guara 







Ann Arber, 
Mich. 














USE IT TEN DAYS 
You will enjoy the smooth- 
est and most comfortable shaves of your life. If 
our Razor pleases ou, pay our Direct 
Wholesale Price of $1.65 at the endof ten 
days and we send you without extra cost our$! 
Patent Strop and our $1.00 Select Hone and 
by doing us a favor you may earn the brush 
and mirror shown. If Razor does not please 
you it is to be returned at end of ten days. 

rite now. You will like our razor. 


MIDDLEBROOKS CO., Dept. 72, 


AY See. 


} ew 


Chicago. 





























13 Cents Per Rod Up 

3 Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 
"vanized, Outlasts others nearly 2 to 1. Low prices 
direct from factory. Over 150 styles for every purpose-- 
og, sheep, poulizy. rabbit, horse, cattle. Ales lawn 
fence and gates of all styles. Mail postal for catalog and 

ple to test and compare with others. Address 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 

Department 87 Cieveland, Ohio 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


some locals these duties have been 


neglected, honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. 
One of the requirements of Article 


I., Section 1 of the Constitution of the 
order as it relates to the eligibility 
of members is that the applicant, 
among other requirements, possess a 
good moral character. This is one 
duty that certainly should be per- 
formed by every local. There is no 
other one that would more easily and 
quickly operate to the detriment of 
the organization than the acceptance 
of questionable material. Not long 
since the writer was asked by one 
why it was that in many instances of 
which he knew the Union had not 
been able to acquire all of the best 
material in many sections of the 
country, and I was at a loss to an- 
swer, save that in these communities 
the mistake had been made of taking 
in undesirable material. I know a 
local that was organized in one of the 
best communities in a certain county, 
and which made the mistake in ques- 
tion which ultimately proved its un- 
doing. Let us be exceedingly careful 
as to the quality of the material 
which presents itself for-nembership 
in our organization. Eternal vigi- 
lance here is the price of success. The 
world will judge us ordinarily by the 
material which we take in, and we, 
too, should ever bear in mind the 
truth of that old adage that a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link. 
All of the other fraternal organiza- 
tions of which I know have always 
been extremely careful as to those 
who sought to join their ranks, and 
this one thing, more than all things 
else combined, explains why these or- 
ders have lived and have flourished 
through all these years. 

Section three of the same article 
states that no person shall be dis- 


qualified from membership on ac- 
count of his religious or political 
views. So far as the writer knows 


these questions have never been rais- 


ed in the matter of passing on the 
eligibility of proposed members, but 
in some sections it has been rumored 
that these, especially the latter, have 


militated against proposed members. 
It is one of the cardinal tenets of the 
order that it shall now and forever 
| hold itself absolutely aloof from any 
connection with politics or with poli- 





ticians. The shores of time are strewn 
with the wrecks of farmers’ organi- 
zations which have perished through 
unholy alliances with the political 
organizations of the day, and their 
fate should be a gentle reminder to 
the Union, and may it profit by the 
sad mistakes of the various orders 
which have preceded it. We should 
look to it that no person desiring to 
become identified with the organiza- 
tion shall ever be denied that privil- 
ege on account of any views which he 
may hold relative to matters of gov- 
ernment, or his connection with par- 
tisan political parties. While no mem- 
ber could ever openly oppose any one 
seeking admission—for the reasons 
mentioned—in case it should at any 
time develop that a member has been 
secretly influenced by these consider- 
ations, he should be immediately ex- 
pelled from the organization. 

Section 5 of the same article ad- 
mits females to membership in the 
organization with all the rights and 
privileges of male members, but ex- 
empts them from the payment of 
dues. While a great many local 
unions stress the importance of tak- 
ing in the ladies, still a great many 
more seemingly give it no thought 
whatever. My observation has led 
me to believe that the mbst active, 
most progressive organizations we 
have today are those which empha- 
size the importance of the women be- 
coming identified with the order. It 
seems that the presence of the ladies 
at the meetings has a tendency to 
enthuse the membership, and almost 
invariably insures a larger attend- 
ance of the male membership. In 
this connection I want to suggest that 
some regular meetings of the local be 
turned over to the ladies when they 
may have charge of the exercises, a 
program for this purpose having been 
previously arranged. There are many 
questions which vitally affect the 
women of the rural districts, and it 
would be helpful to have frequent 
discussions of these in the lodges, 
both local and county. I know a lo- 
cal that sends some of its female 
members as delegates to the county 
meetings. Would it not be well for 
others to go and do likewise? I am 
inclined to the belief that the pres- 
ence of lady delegates in all of our 
meetings would tend to make them 
productive of more good to the or- 
ganization as a whole, and that their 
presence should be encouraged. in all 
of our gatherings. 

In conclusion, let me say that in 
case you have neglected to stress the 
importance of your wives and daugh- 
ters joining the Union, lose no time 
in inducing them to identify them- 
selves with your body, and then 
watch the results of your action. You 
will be delighted and surprised, no 
doubt. 

In my next article I shall touch 
upon some of the duties of the offi- 
cers—some that are neglected in not 
a few of the local organizations. 

Cc. C. W. 


FARM SCHOOL WORK 





County Demonstration Agent J. 
Frank Williams Visits Georgetown 
County 


SHALL write you something about 
my Visit to this county. Mr. C. A. 
McFadden, from Clarendon County, 
and I are down here for the purpose 
of visiting schools that have put on 


these three acre demonstrations of 
soil building, in cooperation with 
Clemson College and the Department 
of Agriculture. There are two of 
them in Georgetown County. One is 
with the Union school at Rome, al- 
most on the line between Williams- 


burg and Georgetown counties, and 
the other is with the Good Hope 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


school near Carver’s Bay. The Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Education, Mr. 
J. W..Doar, Mr. J. A. Riley, the lo- 
cal\¥@@rm demonstration agent, Mr. 
McFadden and I, visited the Union 
school yesterday, and addressed the 
pupils and patrons on the subject of 
teaching practical agriculture, in 
connection with rural schools. This 
Union school is a consolidated school 
of about 150 pupils. There were 15 
buggies on the school yard, driven 
by the pupils, and Prof. Mitchell, 
superintendent of the school, told me 
that in good weather he had seen as 
many as 20 buggies there. 

A church, parsonage, teacher’s 
home, and the two handsome build- 
ings in which the teaching is done, 
are all grouped so as to give an im- 
posing effect. A large auditorium on 
the first floor of one of the build- 
ings is seated with chairs, and has 
a beautiful stage curtained off at 
one end. This auditorium is used for 
lectures, entertainments and meet- 
ings for the common good, like the 
one held yesterday. The school 
grounds are laid out, with hedges 
separating the front and back yards. 
Rosebushes and flower beds here and 
there attract the eye. In the back 
yard was a sanitary dairy and barn. 
The milk from two cows, kept in 
connection with the school, is tested 
for putter fat, separated and treated 
in an ideal way. Here the boys and 
girls are taught to keep records of 
cows and to make butter that is bet- 
ter worth 45 cents per pound than 
a great deal of butter produced in 
the country is worth 15 cents per 
pound. The next thing in our 
rounds that attracted our attention 
was the school garden, where each 
pupil of certain grades has an indi- 
vidual plot, planted in vegetables. 
Strawberries, raspberries and many 
kinds of small fruits are being prop- 
agated. I was told that the patrons 
of the school were supplied with many 
plants from the school garden. A 
vineyard is being planted, and an 
orchard of peach and apple trees has 
been set out, which will be pruned 
and sprayed by the pupils, under 
the supervision of an expert. This 
is going to mean so much for the 
future farm homes of the community. 
Model sanitary closets with water 
works have been built, and every- 
thing is so arranged that the pupils 
attending this school will absorb 
practical knowledge that will enable 
them to build sanitary homes, and 
produce the luxuries of the farm 
that vill, indeed, make life worth 
living in the country, and will keep 
the hoys and girls contented on the 
farm. ae 

J. FRANK WILLIAMS. 

Georgetown, S. C. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
USE OF A STUMP PULLER 





Mr. Dabbs Says It Does the Work, 
But Not ‘So Easy”’ 


AST fall I bought a stump puller, 

but it was January 16 before I 
was able to put it to work. Since 
then whenever the weather was suit- 
able I have been at work on an 11- 
acre field. It required about 12 days 
of actual work to pull the stumps 
and the remainder of the time we 
have been cutting off the roots and 
removing the stumps and roots. My 
force of hands has averaged four, 
some days six and part of the time 
only three beside myself. This field 
has been cleared about 40 years and 


there vere many stumps partly 
burned, or rotted down to the 
ground; these were the most trou- 


blesome becduse it required so much 
labor to secure a hitch, and the cable 


would pull off or cut through the 
half-rotted stump, and then there 
vas more digging to secure a hitch 
that would pull the stump. 

The cost for labor and mule 
power will be between $80 and $100, 
but this is for a completed job—a 
field cleared of stumps forever. Many 


wagon loads of roots and fragments 
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are hauled up in the yard ready for 
the fireplace—the big stumps piled 
up on the edges of the field for future 
firewood when dry and needed. 

It is easy enough to say that it 
could have been done cheaper by 
hand power—maybe so, if one can 
get the hand power— but since cot- 
ton passed eight cents per pound 
along about 1902 when I finished 
stumping 150 acres at a cost of about 
$5 per acre, 1 have not been able to 
average an additional acre a year 
with hand labor. For two seasons I 
used dynamite on about 10 acres, 
but gave it up on account of the 
cost, the waste of force on decayed 
stumps, green stumps and snags, and 
the terrible headaches that prevented 
restful sleep after working with it 
for a day or two. . 

A stump puller is also very expen- 
sive if used where there are many 
rotted or burned stumps, and the cost 
of removing the dirt and roots from 
green stumps or those cut only for 
a year er two, in clay soil, is pro- 
hibitive. A short-leaf pine that has 
been dead only a year or two will 
pull up a mass of clay that it will 
take one man from a half day to all 
day to dig off and fill the hole. A 
green oak stump is, if anything, 
worse. Nor could I blow out a green 
oak stump with dynamite. 

To sum up, I think I can safely 
advise the use of a stump puller 
where the land has been cleared 
from five to 10 years, and the stumps 
have been cut two feet or more high, 
so that hitching is not too tedious. 
When a great many stumps have rot- 
ted, a pair of good mules, a grab 
plow, two or three good hands with 
shovel, mattock and axe, and some 
dynamite for the few solid ones, is 
the best outfit I know of. On the 
pine lands of this section I doubt the 
advisability of attempting to remove 
the stumps until the sap has rotted 
so that the stump and roots will pull 
or blow out without so much clay 
adhering to them. 

Advertisers of stump pullers have 
such phrases as ‘‘O-so-easy” in de- 
scribing parts of the machine, and 
manufacturers of dynamite tell in 
glowing terms of the ease with which 
it removes the stumps. These terms 
are misleading. There is nothing 
“O-so-easy’’ about either, except the 
actual explosion of the dynamite and 
the work of the team when the hitch 
is just right; but if the strain on 
team comes just before or just after 
the cable is wound to center of spool, 
or if you try to pull with a single 
hitch when you should have a double 
or triple hitch, there is nothing 
“Q-so-easy” at any stage of the work. 

It requires experience in the use 
of either the stump puller or dyna- 
mite to secure the best results with 
the least labor, and I think the sell- 
ers of these devices would promote 
their business and advance the prog- 
ress of the country if they would or 
could send an expert with each ma- 
chine and let him clear up a neigh- 
borhood—and with each large ship- 
ment of dynamite. 

Here is where cooperation among 
farmers would pay. But we have not 
yet learned that lesson. My stump 
puller investment of $150 will re- 
main idle until I can make another 
crop, and then maybe another 10 or 





15 acres will be cleaned up—and so 
on. But it pays to remove stumps 
at almost any cost. BE. W. D 


Mayesville, S. C. 





Rural Organization Service Not Wag- 
ing War on Middiemen 

A‘ A result of the fact that the 

Rural Organization Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recently sent out number of 
people a description of a plan used 
by a farmers’ purchasing agency in 
Pennsylvania, implement dealers and 
others have gained the impression 
that the Service is antagonistic to ex- 
isting sales agencies, middlemen, and 
retailers. In consequence, many deal- 
ers are writing to the Department of 
Agriculture objecting seriously to any 


toa 


such activity. Their protests are 
based on a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the work being done by this 
Service. The description of the Penn- 
sylvania farmers’ agency was sent out 
with the one purpose of gaining criti- 
cisms of this plan, which would fur- 
nish data leading to a more complete 
understanding of the problems of ru- 
ral organizations. 

In answer to many of the letters, 
the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
has written: ; 

“The Rural Organization Service 
has had a great many inquiries from 
farmers’ organizations as to how to 
purchase cooperatively. The Service 
has not undertaken to give general 
and detailed information on that sub- 
ject. However, a circular describing 
the plan which has been working suc- 
cessfully in Bedford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was drawn up as a partial an- 
swer to such inquiries. Beyond con- 
veying information of this kind, the 
Rural Organization Service has done 
nothing to help farmers in coopera- 
tive buying. Wherever the question 
has arisen in correspondence, farm- 
ers’ organizations have been advised 
to buy through the local implement 
dealers, wherever the dealers are 
willing to act as their agents. 

“The Rural Organization Service 
is not waging war upon the middle- 
men or any other class. It is, how- 
ever, studying the whole problem of 
the purchasing of raw materials of 
farming, such as seed, fertilizers, im- 
plements, etc. If there are more eco- 
nomical methods of purchasing this 
gauipment or of selling farm products 
than those now in vogue, it seems 
important that information regard- 
ing these methods should be dis- 
tributed.” 


i 





A School for Rural Leaders, Louis- 
ville, April 7-10 
A SOUTHERN States meeting of 
unusual interest will be held at 
Louisville, Kentucky, April 7-10, 
1914. The object of this meeting 
will be to train leaders who can go 
back to their various States and 
Counties and organize rural com- 
munities into associations aimed at 
the upbuilding of country life. Some 
of these organizations will be for the 
production and sale of: (1) Poultry 
and Eggs; (2) Vegetables and Small 
Fruits; (3) Farm Products; (4) 
Dairy Products; (5) Livestock, etc. 
Others will be for the purchase of 
farm machinery, seeds, and other sup- 
plies. Another line of work to be 
given special attention will be the de- 
velopment of boys’, and girls’ and 
womens’ clubs. A sanitary country 
home, a new type of country school 
and country church will be demon- 
strated. A Conference of Country 
Women, the first of its kind, will 
grapple with the task of making the 
country home an alluring place in 
which to live. 

It is expected that a large number 
of local and county unions, granges, 
farmers’ clubs, county organizations 
and the like will send delegates to 
learn of these methods of organiza- 
tion and be ready to apply same to 
their respective communities. 

Never before in the history of this 
nation has there been such a gather- 
ing bent on building up our country 
life. Editor Clarence Poe of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is Secretary of the 
Farmers’ Conference and will be glad 
to send programs, etc. 





HAT is a very interesting article 

Bro. Williams, President of the 
Sumter County Union, writes about 
the Union School on the Georgetown- 
Williamsburg County line. This is 
the kind of school we want to see 
multiplied until one is in reach of 
every boy and girl in Progressive 
Farmer territory. 

* * 8 

On Wednesday, in spite of the 
snowstorm that broke over the State 
that day, Prof. Long, Superintendent 
of the United States Farm Demon- 
stration Work; Col. E. J. Watson, 
Commissioner ‘of Agriculture, and J. 
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REASONABLE TERMS 





$30 2. RIVER BOTTOM LAND FARM 3; $30. 


370 ACRES 
TWO MILES FROM JACKSON SPRINGS 


REASONABLE TERMS 





Plantation of 2,000 acres. 
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And railroad station, school, churches, hotels and stores. On good sand-clay road. One mi 
front on Lumber River. Half rich black bottom land, the rect sand clay Solaned, boo 
cleared and in cultivation. Good house, barn and well. 800,000 feet of pine and poplar timber 
Ideal land for raising corn and grain, for cotton and pasturage. The uplands is of the sand-hill 
type, famous for bright leaf tobacco, cotton and fruit. This farm joins the well known Derby 
For particulars of this property and other farms in this district, 


Address, PAGE BROTHERS, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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The Bell Grist Mill is the most modern and effi- 
cient for making meal, whether for table or feed. 


It isa great money maker, a great money saver. 
Made of the very finest materials, strong, dura- 
ble, noiseless big capacity and so simple that 
anyone can runit. Improved disk feeding device 
that’s a wonder. 
catalog explains construction and advantages, 
We want good agents in every community. 


Yadkin Valley Mill & Lumber Co., M’fers, Ronda, N.C 


Every mill guaranteed. Our 




















need no comment. 
FOR HORSES AND MULES 


and mules: 


ing an all-corn ration.” 


Dallas, Texas. 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL ts equally valuable as a FEED 

. Theeminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


**1 would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


Corn is a good 















refunded. 





$2.29 POSTAGE PAID brings this $4 Work Shoe to You | 


Made of strong durable Kangaroo Calf, double sole, cap blucher style. Just 
the thing for farm wear. Retails everywhere for $4, but sent free to your 
door for $4. ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


° ° > 
Write For Our New Spring Catalogue—lIt’s Free 
It shows the very newest styles in Men, Women and Children’s work and dress shoes. 
you $2 on every pair. Reference Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


WRITE TODAY. CARUTHERS SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. B, Monroe St., Memphis, Tenn. 
NG 


We guarantee to save 
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you want. 
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~ MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO | 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
If your dealer does not sell SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 


Manufactured by 


Inc. 
WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 














Whitner Reid, Secretary of the State 
Union, met the farmers of Spartan- 
burg County and discussed fertilizers 
and home mixing. It was a good 
meeting and we are looking for re- 
sults. 

* * & 

In the past few weeks a poultry 
expert has organized one of the big- 
gest poultry association in the State 
in Union County There are more 
than 200 members, and they have 
decided to raise only one breed and 
intend to make their county noted 
for Barred Plymouth Rocks. This 
is putting into practice a suggestion 
made two years ago in one of the 
prize letters of this department by 
Bro. J. Frank Williams, President of 
the Sumter County Union. 

* * * 


From several counties in the State 
the reports to Secretary Reid show 
that the Union is making slow but 
sure progress. There have been 
quite a number of reorganizations re- 
cently, and several have been organ- 
ized in new ground. 

* * * 

The uniformity of fertilizer prices 
has attracted more attention than 
usual and the State Legislature or- 
dered an investigation to see if there 
is a trust in fertilizers or not. 
Whether the investigation will 
amount to anything or not depends 
more on the attitude of the farmers 


than any publication of facts that 
may be found. If they do much 
home mixing as advised by the Agri- 
cultural Department they can whip 
any mixing trust that may be found 


more effectively than either newspa- 
publicity or the action of the 
But will they do it? 

* * * 


per 


courts. 


The results of the testing of cot- 
ton for strength and bleaching quali- 
ties that have recently been made by 


the Department of Agriculture ought 
to be of great benefit to the cotton 
growers if they will but put their 
cotton in lots to be sold by their 
own agents But if we continue to 
sell each man his one or two or a 
dozen bales at a time, it is not like- 
ly that much good will result. Sen- 
ator Smith, of South Carolina, is to 
be commended for securing these 
tests, and the readers of this paper 
should urge their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to back his efforts to re- 
quire all future contracts to specify 
the grade or grades bought and sold 
according to the standards fixed by 
the Department of Agriculture, 





* * * 


I have the card showing the aver- 
age of 24 tests made at the Dan 
River Cotton Mills and Clemson Col- 
lege Textile School. The most re- 
markable thing about it is that low 
middling cotton shows a greater 
breaking strength than middling of 
about enough value to offset the 
greater waste of 2 per cent. These 
tests should be made every Season, 
continuously, so that the growers 
have only reliable data upon which 
to base a price for their product. It 
should also be made with the vary- 
ing lengths of staple, and such other 
tests of staples as will put the sale 
of all cottons strictly upon value. 
When this is done and a proper ware- 
house system is inaugurated, the cot- 
ton growers will begin to secure a 
legitimate return for their share in 
this great world crop. 


2 * 2 
“Lest we forget,” may I again 
stress the importance of thé live 
local unions each working on the. 
problems of neighborhood develop- 
ment, as the basic principle of all 
these greater and far-reaching im- 
provements that we are seeking? 
E. W. D. 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 
Baretta in for our Progressive 


ge ctr Virginia, 


If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; i i 


address) counts as a separate word. 
vertisements not accepted i 


postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 


known on application. 


FARM Petersen 


LPP LPL PLLA LPL LAPLI LLP" 
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“Meadows Corn "Mill—Practicaliy, 
Aberdeen Angus 
Write giving reference, 
Clemson _Conege, Ss. S. 
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sires janition as aalrytne. 


Good retere nees. 
Box 107, Mount Berry, Ga 





Wanted—Position as assistant farm man- 
ager by graduate Agricultural 





in Southern State 
Years of practical experience 


Hunter, Dedham, Mass. 


Position Wanted—Position 
large stock farm, by April first. 





soil fertility and maintenance; 
Familiar with modern 
College education 
four years experience. Will consider building 
up run-down farm. 


Bessel WANTED 


“industrious peo- 
re iaseus literature; 








Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 


wages paid while 





Salesman--For high-class 


struc OTe sent you. 4 ie jedmont Tobacco Co., 


William Watkins, 
Wanted—Energetiec, 


introduction of a product of tested 


qualities of great benefit to farmers as fer- 





Sane 





i gt red Be rkshire 








Sale.— Sele ndidly 


ee choicest (Dollarmark Berks hires “from 
best parent stock 


For Sale—Two choice 
entitled to re sistry; 











Pigs “for Sale—Or will « 
y beans or Red salen 
50 Indian Runne r ducks, 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 








POLAND-CHIN: a 





Thomas & Cc = Ses 





faetion guaranteed, Hill-Brook Stock Farm, 


I am offering bargains in Poland ee | 
gilts. Let me quote you prices. John 
Webb, Disputanta, Va. =| pr 

TAMWORTHS. 

Wanted—To buy Tamworth pigs and bred 
gilts. Give price and description. 
Ashcraft, Jr., R. F. D. No. 1, avg tg E|5 

HOLSTEINS. 





‘“‘Holsteins’’ —- Pure - bred, registered bull 
calves; use one; double value of your herd. 
D. S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 








JERSEYS, 
Fine, Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Two 
bulls and 12 heifers. Fine butter strain, 
Groome and Sons, Greensboro, N. in 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bulls, | year 
old, $25; two years, $40; three years, $75 
and $100. John Robinson, President Ca- 
tawba | Creamery, Newton, N. C 


For Sale—Three hig shly ‘pred Jersey bull 
calves for sale, Foundation stock selected 
from Biltmore herd. All splendid individ- 
uals. F. B. Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 








13 Jerseys at . Publie Auction, April 30th— 
Entire herd of the late J. B. Lutz, Dutch 
Dairy Farm No. 4. Positively no by-bidding. 
Write for catalog. Sarah C. Lutz, Newton, 
North Carolina. ' 





HEREFORDS. 
For Sale—35 2-year-old steers for stockers; 
good quality, and all de-horned. Write at 
once. O. W. Clayton, Brevard, N. 








50 Herefords to be sold at auction, Orange, 
Va., May 7, 1914. Cows, heifers and bulls. 
some of the best blood of the breed. By 
the Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation. Lucio W. Hill, Manager, Locust 
Dale, Va. 





HORSES. 


For Sale—Kentucky-bred stallion, age six, 
weight 1,300. Terms to suit buyer. C. L 
Lunsford, Midlothian, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strains; breeder’s prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Re ‘gistered Pe orcherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies, Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va 


Welsh and Shetland 1 Ponies for Sale.— 
One of the largest herds in the State. 
Riverside Pony Farm, city address, 411 
South Laure! Street, Richmond, Va. 


JACKS. 


Three fine Black Jacks; sound and guar- 
anteed breeders. Seven, eight and ten hun- 
dred pounds, respectively. Two good Jen- 
nets. One fast, large, extra fine trotting- 
bred, three-year filly. Large, young grade 
Duroe and Berkshire sows, bred to Mulefoot 
boar. Two nice three-fourth Beagles for sale 
or trade. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykin, Va 



































SHEEP. 

Shropshire and Southdown Rams—$20 ta 
$25 each. Morgan colts. L. L. Dorsey, 
Anchorage, Ky. 

DOGS. 








__ Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K, Stroud, 
Herndon, " 








pon ae lee Pedi eed stock. “Belray Doc- 
tor’ at stud Arden Kennels, Arden, N, GC. 





‘Full-blood Soa Son of fine stock. 
Nearly grown. Not broke, $11 gets him. 
Mrs. Tom Pettitt, Enfield, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 

Wanted to Buy—Heifer Calves and Yearl- 
ings. 3eef breeds at farmers prices. Also 
few brood sows. Cloverdale Farm, Cameron, 
Mm. €. 


—_—_— 








Pure-bred Single Comb Brown a ae | 


cents | for r fifteen. J. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
Red to the skin. Bred to lay. Eggs, 
per 15, by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N, C. 


from prize winning Single Comb 
Island Reds and Ringlet Rocks 
you want quality write Bug 
Dimmette, N. C. 


$1.50 
aboo 











and Single Comb Rhode Island 
Lester Tompkins strain. Don't buy 
you write and get my low prices 
eggs from my prize winners. J. Spen- 
Blackstone, Va. 

Begs—3i per 15; $5 per 100. From choice 
Island Reds and White Leghorns, 
Combs; from best pens, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks, 12% cents; $10 per 100. Sea- 

Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. &, 








Tompkins ‘strain Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, $1 for 


one hundred, Indian Runner 


Ducks eggs $1 for twelve. Stock at a bar- 
Armeega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. € 





days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs 5 per hundred, 5 ——-—— -— 
sgs, $5 per h € Rock Eggs, prepaid, 15—$1. ©. 
Alabama Leghorn Tobaccoville, N. C. 


2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 








Comb White Leghorns—The strain | 


ROCKS, 


P res bead Ringlet Barred Rock Bggs—$1 


Cc. Smith, Reidsville, _N. Cc. 





that covers Dixie 
of the Sunny South. “The Monarch of Leg- | 


laying strain in this country; > Runner Duck 
2 " he 
der from Miss Lillie Spangler, Shelby, N. €. 


| $ 4 
a ; 
8 : 
s Ro 


The largest and best equipped poultry farm 


~ ‘Buft Rock crowers and hens, _ $1 ‘each, 
Eggs 15—$1. Maggie Speck, China Greve, 
cx 


Get my prices. Or- 








chicks through March 


Warren Poultry Farm, 








Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, 


~ "Thompson Strain of Barred Rocks—Eggs, 


sitting. A. T. Jones, Oakwoods, 


North Carolina. 





Barred Rocks—Indian Runner 
5 for 15 eggs. Mrs. Amos John- 


leviants um 














Sale—Thompson’s Barred Ringlet 
15; took first prize Lee County 
A. T. Lambeth, Sanford, N. ¢ 





White Orpington Eges, “a 25 per 15. 





White Orpingtens—Four 4 farms. } 


Barred Rocks, Single Comb White Le: =- 
Anconas eggs, $1.00 per 15. Mrs. 
Jonathan Evans, Fayetteville, N. Cc. 





‘White Orpington | 
Woman's College, Meridian, 
Buff Orpington 


| farm devoted to White Roc ‘ks, “20 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching, $1.56 

$2.50 for 15. Randolph Poultry Farm, 
ésheboro, N. C. 











Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games. 





—o Crystal White Orpingtons—Eggs, $1 
Miss Bertha Parrott, 


Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.50 per 
sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. Cc. 


WYANDOTTES. 








~~ ‘Kellerstrass White _Orpingtons for sale— 











Orpingtons—None 
Treat-You-Right Farm, 





lle rstrass An hite ~— has. s $1.25 











Pure-bred Silver Laced Wyandottes, 15 

T. & Coble, Lenoir, N. C. 
Pure-byed ~ Silver Ww yandotte Eggs, $1.50 
5. ‘Geo. F. Tucker, Whitakers, N. ¢€. 





For , Sale—Prize-winning Columbian > Ww yan- 
$1.50 per fifteen. Minnie Smith, 
c 


“"Pepumiind ties layers. "Fishel 
Eggs reasonable. Write Frank 
seme, Shelby, N. C. 





~ White no ORS of asality: 
mating list and special 
400, O. A. Lynch, Caroleen, N. S 


Bult Orpingtons—Eges 








» Wyandottes Exclusivel 





agg 

Silver Wyandottes; 10 Brown Leghorn 
laying; one Cockerel; no akin, $10 
Eller, Millers Creek, N. C. 

















colored feathe ors. 








hite and stock from fine laying strain; 
y Wyandottes and White Runner 


F. Crutchfield & Son, Thomas- 








-Line — 
and eggs. 15 Egees $1.50; 3 





, express prepaid. Elmwood Farm, port 





30, “$1.7 75. Pure-bred Golden 














tegistered Essex, Duroc, Poland-China 
pigs, sows in farrow, service boars, Angora 
goats, registered Jersey cattle, all kinds; 
3ronze turkeys, recleaned peas. Batt’s 
Prolific seed corn. J. BE, Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. ¢. 


POULTRY AND EGGS © 


ST SOONERS 


Anconas Eggs, $1.50 per 15. , R. E. Wago- 
ner, Altamahaw, N. ° 

















Ancon: s—Eges from prize-winning Anco- 
nas, $1.50 for 15. E. G. Hulse, Oxford, N. C. 


“Anconas—Lay “most, eat least. The be st 
are cheapest. We have them. Stock and 
eggs. Prices reasonabie. Our pullets layed 
at 4% months last season. Tazewell Ancona 
Yards, ° Tazewell, Va. 


= ANDALUSIANS. 











Prize-winning Blue Andalusi 
beautiful; greatest layers. First prizes 
Charlotte, Morganton. Eggs cheap. Write 
for booklet. Also breed Spanish Anconas. 
oe Bolick, Conover, N. c 


‘BUC KEY E 


V2 winners, ~ efEes s $1. 50 for 
chick brooder $2.50. John Deal, 
ce. 

BUTTERCUPS. 

Buttercups, new breed, non-settlers, great- 

est layers, eggs $2 per 15. Buttercup farm, 
Dallas, N. c, 

Prize Winners—Sicilian Buttercups, Rose- 

comb White Orpington Eggs, $2 per 15. 

Bult Rocks, $1. Eva Overcash, flas oN, 





ans; most 























Buckey y 
15. One 
| Catawba, 
































Prize Winners—Sicilian Buttercups, Rose- 
comb White Orpington Eggs $2 per 15. Co- 
lumbian Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, $1. Nan- 
nie Parks, Glass, N. C. 

CAMPINES 

Silver Campines, Black Minorcas, Whit 
Orpingtons. Lowe's Poultry Farm, Burling- 
ton, _North Carolina. 


LEGHORNS. 


| White Leghorn Hens, one dollar each, 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. ¢ 














Pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $5.00. W. T 
Shahan, _ E lora, Tenn, . 
Single me? ‘omb White eg s “at 
farmers’ prices, $1.00 15. a. ke Cunning- 
| ham, Kerrs Creek, Va, 

















| Buft "Ks ghorns, ~ Mottled ~Anconas, 2 eRe 
trapnested strain, $1.00 to $3.00 for 15 eggs. 
W. H. Williams, Durham, N. C. 








Single ¢ Comb “Butt Leghorn Eees, $1 for 
15. Special Mating, $2 for 15. Cottage 
Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N, Cc, 





> oipatricke Kins- | 





Laced Wyandottes, fancy Cock- 
50; pure bred 

50 
Ade rholdt, Henry River, N. 


one breed only. 
.50 for thirty eggs. 
Cc 





for fifteen; 








“¢ rystal Ww nite Orpingtons—From my Ly care- 


DUCKS. 








Far m—tKellerstrass C 
Or cmuaiens— Wed from $100 





“Runner Due k Eggs, $1 per dozen. 
Hall, Greenville, N. . C. 

Indian Runner Ducks — 12 eggs 
$2.25. R. Lyerly, Cleveland, N. ¢. 











, Mrs. Jno. Swing, 





runners Ducks, Fawn and White 


31s 100, $5. W. A. Steele, Cleve- 





Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 


Elk-Villa Poultry 











Runner Ducks 


M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, NW; ; 




















“Eges for Hatching— 
White and Fawn and White Run- 














Ducks—English Standard—Pearl 
15, $1. A. D. Lentz, Gold Hill, 


North Carolina. 








“White Indian Runner Duck Eggs- ‘doz- 
delivered; from prize winners. Sureka 
cs, 


Stock Farm, Raleigh, N. 








-Pure-bred Fawn 
$1 each. Eggs, 5 cents each. 





F ertile Eggs from. Fawn and 
Indian Runners; will hatch prize win- 
$1; 30, $2. J. C. MomMmtt, Ram- 


-From White Wyan- 





$1 per sitting. For further in- 
write W. B. Coulter, Connelly 
ral 








Sale—Mammoth_ ‘Bronze turkey eggs; 
Barred Rock chicken eggs, from my 
matings. Charlie Brown, Route 1, Car- 
i Va. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, of best 
$3 for 12. Indian Runner Ducks, 











“Adait 
MISCELLANEOUS BRE 











each, T. Croonenberghs, 





TU RKEYS 





E 






75e. for 14. Mrs. G. L. 


Ds 





pure Wild Mallard Eggs, “fifteen 
Lyr 


gz 
4y inhz ven, 





and Dark Cornish 
‘valance season, c 7. Mille or, Harts- 
‘Hate hing—F rom Cc 





Re ds. = "ullet ts” $1; 
1 














3 $1.50 per 





- 





5 Wyandottes, Anconas, and Domi- 
es—Egegs, $1 per 15. Philbeck Yards, 
ra) 


N. 





s Half Price.—15 White Wyandotte, 
White Runner, $1.60. Delivered, $0.40. 


Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


And: atu sians and Buff Rock Eggs, $1.50 
ifteen. Satisfaction guarante ed. Ss. 
Home wood, _Bur lington, mm. ©; 


Brahma, White Orpington, . Black 
Minorca Eggs, 16, $1. Toulouse Goose Eggs, 
i Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. ¢ 





Sale—Choice cockerels; 
Wyandottes, Buff 
Write Occonegchee Farm, Hills- 





Rocks and Single Comb White 
splendid layers. Eggs, $1.50 per 


Cc. H. Throneburg, Hudson, N, C. 











Jubil 
Wyal 
Sunn 

Eg 
Barr 
Whit 
leigh 
Norf 
tings 
ber ‘ 





Ste 
strai 
31acl 
Corn 
poult 
ficall 
Sout! 
ing | 
Plan 
Mané 


Inc 
new 
"Fo 
size. 
Virgi 

Fo: 
ene 3 
One 
Hic k 

Th 
Agen 
Broo 
chick 

sroo 








No 
roots 
dlcto 


Fr¢ 
5,000, 





$6.5 
Hall 
Tidey 





























April 4, 1914] 




















ww! 


1 














30 White or Brown 





Hatching—W rhite ¢ 





Geeinete s from 
































Black and Buff Greteatais, 








ne 





























390-egg Cyphers Incubator, 


























North 
cent 

shells as 
| varieties 


peck, 


or 


















Nancy 
tonia, 





| bushel. | 


per 





etter 





Seed— 
holds 
sonable. 








(OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 


Free 
last. 
$1 peck. 


tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 











one 
gins 500 bale. 
express $4. 




















‘Two Tobacc ts) Saran tee Sale. 








loach’s 
Jackson s 


All 





Limbless Improved, Farms for Sale—J. A, 





lected; 
Over, 
Fac tuenvilts, 


Cotton Farm—At @ bar- 
Millions of plants 














Sale—Sea Island nearly shipments. 


fully selected and 


ton 


staple, 

Keenan 
members of 
particulars, 
Island, 


EILANEO! $ SEEDS ‘AND P PLANTS. 




















These s 
bags 
Enfield, 
pounds. 


for 


Tree 3— Ask for 
Cc 





_ Be r muda ¢ Gr: ass s Se ts—Guano Seek full, 


wood, 





rree 3s—F r uit ne es, 





bushels 
Seed 
can 

your 
others ¢ 
Sharon, 


per 








Sale—Seventy-five ca a cn spanpecconanciess 
, Parsley, and Strawberry 


Stephenson 
bushels 
Big Boll Cleveland 
rieties, f 
them last 
poses, 
will 
Company, 





Ask for price lst. 
——— Greensboro, N. Cc. 











’ 
your name on my mailing list. 
: ae 





aa aaa farm on graded miles from town 


information write 




















For Sale—Mixe d Cow peas, 
Cc. 


Greenville, 


N 


a. lay a and WwW Vhippoor oly Peas, 2 
here, 
. 








your plant- -gr rowing troubles to > _us.”* 
—— — - —— Fayetteville, N. Cc. 


Virginia, Farms—A fer w 





stock, 
New Bern, 


Name be st price. 














2,500,000 acres of free 


10 teenie! eae a 
Ridgeway, N. Cc. 


thrown open this spring. 





guides and full 


Recleaned $3; 


J. 


$2.5 , 
2.50 bei suahel. lishing Company, 





J. 





“Le ened 22. Hay § Se eed—Fin ine est, 





I would like to buy field peas, 


what you have Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 





stock raising, nuts, 
Elevated country. 


tobacco, vegetables and 
For elke S d —, 


Peas at. 
Myers, 





_SEEDS AND PLANTS 








to $10 per acre. 
liberal terms on balance. 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 


one-fourth cash, 





stock; 
pe ation. 


per 


born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 
Sale—Excellient farm, 











der now. 





vv P. et ‘Belhaven, 











oe for guage 1 
i Burrus & Parker, 

















Yokohama Velvet 





$2. 
£, 








Porto Rico Yam, 


Silverstreet, 











pally, Co ow 


2 acres i. cultivation or 














For particu irs re garding this and “other 


sale. 








$1.25 
North Caz i 


w> ° 



























































ee I bushels off 25 acres, 





Corn-—Goodman’s 




















bacco market; improved roads; 














“amon Se ed Sweet 





SCHOOLS ee COLLEGES 


ti itoe s for 
Lemore, Cour tland, 





ee ote — Positions 














Business Col copes 


See 
Jefferson 


“adv ertisement on 
































Western Union supplies Ad Brought Business 


pure 
We Ie h Ww ilbur, 


Positions secured. Write for par- 
Spence’s Business School, 





~ Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.5 that I thought I would write you and 





sand. 
plants, 








MISCELLANEOUS — 


Sweet 


est 
ron, 


vip Supplies and Feed—C ——- “free. 


xinia and South Carolina, and a day or 
Poultry Supply Company, Ary s 

















Seed for Sale—Big § 


seys, 
bushel 
Pointer, 


Triumph and Haymans, 





last week there 
all or Large—Bags, 


leading 
tion 
colnton, 


to 


; I have never seen anything to equal 
Southern Wrecking & Metal Co,, LAVO Reyer Seen SNe hne q 














nished on 
Martins 


We have decided to run a 15-word 
the classified columns of Progressive Farmer, 
i enclosing check for the 





Potatoes—Yellow 





best } 
three-bushel 
Corn; 
rich 


$2.40 to cover same, 


Blount’s Prolific two weeks for us last spring, 


in pecan cans; 
pound cans to case, 


A. Bush, Richland, ve 





po RE he cae. 


(field selected). no better made. 








much success this yea 


Gordon Wilfong, Printing Co., Conway, N, 
. 











462 (34) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Bermuda the Premier Grass for South are considered, we see that 


7 ” this crop may be profitably extended THERE MAR K EJ ‘> 
the South over many thousands of acres in this 


Ss section. Again I ask, ‘Why not de- 
vote a few acres of your gullied, RALEIGH MARKETS 0 for the season, to dé it to 3,903,~ 
> Wworn-ou eld to } 1uda? (Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 1.264, rns hy ation tobacco, 
~ v ire as follov ‘ 5 y 
—————————— Cotton es, $8.50@16; Short leaf, 
3 4 ee 2 xd middl 13 af, $11@14.50, Wré 
maining in the lat un er Does Farm Work for April t mie ; Be a 3 The t 
good soil preparation pay in the ————- Te ee i, 1 ab pw stgans hana Fre a Wracteea 
» r > y? yi the ares adapte (a salina > Lye ‘ 8 omen r% = z ° rines ‘ more comr ; ; 
= te a8 as: of the area adapted (Concluded from pa: this issue) Flour, Hay and Grain hea Seep. taleid meena ek 
to Bermuda? ss ; ee ik Bieniwad we ec ae 7 iia. Wat alata iia 
beans and peanuts in every third row, (x Gata einer raelbngle menos Apne Agregar 
Bermuda Pastures Should Be Disked poth to be harvested by bogs in win- H ; i ‘ 2 ‘ Oe ers wards the latter part, they were much light 
Occasionally ter s0W & Casas is : er. Considering the small amount of toba 
: a : Ton . F d 9 ee 95 « gg left in the farmer’s hands, and also the rus 
FTER planting little attention is Early Cultivation of Corn No. 2 mixed y of spring work, it is thought that a 
yj é i ven n : $22.50 @ $26.00 season will about end the sales, 
early cultivation of corn ea The sales at Farmville aggregated 414 
late in the m th, as cS Stith, alias ae pounds for the week, and for the season 
iate in ie month, as much use as Provisions date they will foot up 7, 91 pounds. For 
pessible should be made of the weed- snowarift shortening ... the past month, the prices have been higher 
er or spike-tooth harrow, run diag- a pound, tierce basis tae than for the past ten years, It is estimated 














(Concluded from page 5 this issue) 
2; there was no set on Plot No. 
and on Plot No. 4 there were on 
a few spindling Bermuda plants re- 


1 illows 


$@6.§ 


necessary. Where the Bermuda JN THE 
is used aS a pasture for hogs no ar- i 
tificial means will be needed for pre- 


doubtful whether one is ever justi- 


seca SEE 








venting sod binding with its conse- I : : 
pe a ene: es ad ure lard, tierce basis 2 ¥ that about 85 per cent of the crop has beca 
quent effect upon the growth and onally across the rows. The early Cheese, full cream ... sold, and the farmers are getting ready the 
production of the crop. On some of cultivations of corn on land that is = plant beds for the usual crop of dark tobacco» 
bacce planted. 
found advisable to use a disk harrow jy eompacted by heavy rains may ams, sugar-cured .... @20 ¢ All good and fine grades were in strong de- 
1 ¢ use . $ | compacted by heavy rains may be Fs og da ae + So mand on the Lynehburg market, with alee 
in the fields occasionally, especially comparatively deep without doing 8, Doves eee ee 2% @12% 
after the crop becomes some three yjolenc cee ee : for the week were somewhat larger than ex- 
; =r — Tag —" violence to the rule which should SAVANNAH COTTON pected, ata there was aeuch ‘aresan/aeeeee 
years old. In this case do not be pe generally followed, of cultivating 2 = i offered. . The sales for the week amounted to 
afrai u ne grass up well be- 
afraid to cut the era up ] dE The Cotton Record) 450,800 pounds; increase for this week, 158 
Mareh 2 700 pounds. The sales from September 1, 
materially to the stand and to the fjeq, even under these conditions in Ordinary 1942, to Mar« h 1 2 to 12,908,< 
~ ; Thile > rers ‘ . pare " se Good ordinary 00 pounds, an rom September 1, 1913 to 
production. While some growers the slow process of running around Low middling : March 20, 1914, amounted to 14,552,400 
make it a practice to cultivate Ber- early corn with a scooter plow. Middling .. ‘ pounds, increase for 1914, 1,644,300 pounds. 
. : . : eu wnigeaeaten a common and damaged, $4@5.50; lugs, good, 
cultivate corn, such special treatment Forage Crops in April ™ ee eee Se $6@8, Leaf, common and damaged, $6@7.50; 
: ‘ t Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton...... . leaf, short, $8@11; leaf, good, $10@14; leaf, 
1s not necessary. HERE ; 
P Cottonset lls, per to 2 The market ¢é é ille was fir vit a 
crops that should receive atten- ee nt wee ee : ihcmuin te et Ae eather a 
question is asked by almost all pros- tion during April. If rape was not , The market has Ry A firm undertone grades, The receipts for the week were very 
pA < during the ast week, wit ‘ices yorking me \ 
pective Bermuda grass growers es vey ea HON eid rea P i } 
ah ana . ~ ‘ - : 10urs each day t is estimated that the 
unless they are assured that its eradi- turage for hogs during the summer pec Itberal asea ecciee SSCrs ge stocks sales for this season, to date, will aggreg 
: aSe ae : and the continuec vackwardness of spring. - ( ) Is. ¢ 7 is basis, 1ere is 
: is limited, it is not yet too late, espe- For the first half of the week the exports now in tee haha Fs ee re of (ce 
cannot be persuaded to give it atrial. cjally in the northern part of the Were 133,000 —. - —_— 74,000 pod the tion from 5 to 8 per cent of the crop yet to 
: iin = f entire week of last year. soth port and in- nal Th worm tor avao coronal 
Yes, Bermuda can be eradicated and Cotton Belt, to sow rape in drills terior atoi are fast rnaine down and co ss Rage yon s ed thete eeaan a 
4 ] j , DAG nl ats : . : ° he indi wna oiz 4 preety ae hs : ations see oO ave supplied eir ee s 
oftentimes a single season’s treat- wide enough for cultivation, and on ee = 2 - a , re a. oe ya jong Mg far as fine wrappers and cutters are concern- 
" y the sible supply in he 1ear future. ie aide ev ave atonn suving. or are Po 
extremely rich or highly mamured census bureau continues to show a heavier °C &* they have stopped buylng, or are pas 
ern portion of the Bermuda grass ee — , = ; -_ seem yet too high to tempt speculators. 
. . . . tne Sreater luY er oO spindles ¢& "O€ J al , , very j . ing i > i 
area, the following simple method of j : . para pene aes coanne eon De te Serene Me SELL. 
ss , ri <a s ‘ ; pages ee vig eR : paccos, J. : DLL. 
eradication is effectively used: Plow pe quickly had. the sowing of this 2!! combine to make it reasonably certain ers 
’ ing: ‘ hat foreign consumption is likewise in ex- 
plant may be continued, at least last year. The completed ginning re- 5 D 
four inches in the late fall. Leave throughout the early half of the pinay 9 show a total crop of a little under 14,- HICKORY EGGS AN BUTTER 
— " a ae ee 4 ‘f te z a }00,000 bales, without linters. The crop in- 
the sod exposed to the frosts, freezes month,—though earlier sowing is ad- cludes a great deal of very poor grades, Tiras SRE EEG B1¢ 
and thaws of winter. Harrow the Creamery, per ae 
* P cane r become practically certain that the supply Country = 5 Sip-a.a ae coce LES 
Where roughage is limited in will be m eS os : 
and then plant to some crop that amount, German millet, sown about er out the year, More or less reduction in 
i i i 2 z cs mil ynsumption will therefore be re ired, 
shades the ground well, cowpeas or the middle of the cotton-planting A ile date another pe oe es is reach RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 
sorghum, for example. Bermuda : 
< e - 2 probably reach the cotton belt in a few Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
tion to the supply of hay, and will be days. Already the start is being delayed in March 23 
. : : 1 ’ : “Regs A Mare <0 
— it is strictly an open field plant. yeady for use in about two and a half earliest section, and it now seems im- 
Under ordinary eonditions BO further months from the time the seed near as y as the st two years. Other- Medium to good 
treatment in that section is neces- germinates. The seed should be sown Wis there is ample time for a start under _ Common to fair 
ie wie auspices. There are some com- Heifers—Best, per 
following method is suggested for the rich, moist, and well drained land, at s will of course be a much more serious ., Psy gg foie 
: ¥ sl % er 4 i * should circumstances necessitate a ows—best, per cwt,. 
more southern portion of the Bermu- the rate of one bushel per acre, and considerable proportion of replanting. It Medium to good 
da grass area in Circular 1, Division ; 
4 7 spring ay §s at a higher premium later Oxen, per cwt, 
Remove stock from bur clover in on. Careful 1 selection is the prime re- Bulls, per ewt. 
ment of Agriculture: “The method April, or reduce the number, to per- “site of satisfactory result from the crop, Calves—Extra, 
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| Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 





GOOD STATIONERY PAYS 


HLOW you will see a photographic 
cd yotion of a letter recently 
received from the Oak Grove Stock 
Farm. It was addressed to the Hdi- 
torial Department, but I begged it 
away from them. It is reproduced 
here not as an advertisement for the 
writer, nor a boost for The Pro- 
gressive | Farmer, but as an example 
of progressiveness: 


ak Grove Stock Barm 


—ORZEORR OF = 
MULE FOOT HOGS GREAT DANE DOGS 
cI2 POLLEO CATTLE PEDIGREE D CHICKENS 
ALL STOCK ELIGIOLE TO REGISTER 


«. 8. cRADDOCK 
Ownen 


Stuster Springs, Ye. Pen. 29th, (Of 4. 


The Progressive Parmor, 
Raleigh c 


Gentlemen 
Please allow me. to say a 


> Propressive Farmer's 
pived. 


Tew words in 
reference Special 


regara 
whish wa 


sue of the Progressive Farmer alone 
and anyone that is 

Ss spené a dollar te 
age than securing it at once, vesides 
clean and reli adie information 

» agriculture, its progress 

30 ith at »ther states. 


to every 


renuine help 


yours, 
> STUCK PARM. 


Manager 


Note the printed letter-head—at- 
tractive, well displayed. Note, too, 
that the letter is typewritten. Isn’t 
it safe to judge from this letter that 
the owner of Oak Grove Farm is a 
progressive, wide-awake man? [ have 
never laid eyes on him, yet would be 
willing to wager a steamboat to a 
mustard seed that he is making good. 
His letter looks prosperous. The 
original came to us immaculately 
clean and free from blots, the envel- 
ope was attractive, the stamp was 
pasted on straight and its very ar- 
rival commanded our interested at- 
tention. 

The Southern farmers owe 
themselves to use better stationery 
than they do. You know well that 
when a well-dressed man calls at your 
house he is accorded more attention 
than a ragged, unshaven tramp. The 
same is true of a letter. A letter has 
stamped upon its very face the in- 
dividuality of the sender. 

[f you are trying to sell livestock, 
seed, etc., by mail on plain paper ahd 
written with a pencil, you are work- 
ing like a mule-on a tread mill. You 
are WALKING all right, but you 
“ain’t gwine nowhere.”’ 

And I’ll bet that good old country 
editor in your home te ywn needs a job 
of printing, too. Try it and see if 
the sales don’t increase. And tell me, 
too, if you don’t feel better about it. 


it to 


LOOK OU . FOR 6 “QUA 


. THERE is anyone thing I take 
keen interest and pl 2asure in ache 
it is to turn down a ‘“‘quack”’ doctor 

when he asks for rates in this 
paper. 

Not long ago an old scamp who 
advertises a hog cholera cure in the 
cther farm papers wrote us and said: 

{f am thinking of doing some ad- 
Vertising in your paper and want 
rates.” [ mailed him a rate card and 
Scribbled across his letter: ‘‘Here’s 
the rate to honest people, but you 
can’t get in at amy price.” He made 
ho reply. He must have known he 
wasn’t honest himself 

Another dear old doctor (?) just 
a day or two ago, wanted to adver- 
tise in our paper that he could “treat 
mail all diseases of 

heart, liver, and kidneys.” He 
teh. Nate ” on dropsy. 
oday Uncle Sam is going to 
re ‘one, N 
{ 


CKS” 


sa 


img in 


£e t these 


rascals. 
going to hold 
advertisi 
Ever 


We'll 


Furthermore he’s 
papers, that float such 
ng equally guilty. 
gee the Printer’s Ink Statute? 
publish it soon. 
NOW FOR A GENERAL DISINFEC- 
TION 
Tas farmer’s wife keeps the home, | 
while the farmer is in charge of 
the other farm buildings Every 
good housewife cleans house in 
spring. Why not have a spring clean- 
your stables, hog pens and 
chicken houses as well as in your 
home. Your animais and poultry | 
have been in ciose quarters all win- | 
ter. Very likely they are bothered | 
with lice and other parasites. The 
poultry house is usually alive with 
them. 

Whitewash the inside of your | 
buildings, but first spray every crack | 
and crevice with a good, reliable dip 
solution. Kreso Dip No. 1 is relia- | 
ble, and one gallon will make 70 gal- 
longs ready for use. It will kill all the | 
lice, fleas, mites and other parasites 
in the buildings, also cleanse and dis- 
infect the premises. You can get it 
at any drug store. After you have 
gone over the buildings, use it on 
the animals and poultry. It will kill 
the vermin on them and aid in heal- 
ing cuts and bruises. 

It is a good plan to dip the chick- | 
ens. Lock them in at night, and | 
in the morning of a warm, sunny day | 
take a tubful of warm water mixed | 
with Kreso Dip and put each chick- 
en in the solution, ruffling its feath- 
ers so the dip can reach the skin. 
Don’t be afraid to put their heads un- 
der, the dip will not hurt their eyes. If 
you have very young chickens—too 
young to dip—grease their heads, un- 
der the wings and around the vent 
with a salve made of 20 parts of un- | 
salted lard and one part of Kreso | 
Dip. Use what you have left of the | 
dipping solution to spray the hen-| 
house thoroughly, especially the | 
roosts. 

Next clean out the hog-pen. Hand 
dress the hogs with one part of Kre- 
so Dip and 70 parts of water, and| 
spray the pens, fences and yards | 
thoroughly with the dip solution. 
This will kill all the lice and para- | 
sites. 


the 











LET HIM ALONE AND TRY 
ANOTHER 


Athens, Ga., March 23, 1914. 
The Progressive Farmer: — 

Please take my advertisement for 
Pullnot cottonseed out of your paper 
I cannot supply the people that are 
writing me for seed. 

Yours truly, 
S. P. KENNY. 
Next? 


EVERYBODY LOOKING FOR SEED | 


. O* TEN we get inquiries 
readers asking where 


get certain seed. For instance, 
of folks are now looking for 
peas, soy beans, peanuts and clover | 
seed. Though they may not specify | 
that they have these seeds—all the 
seedsmen advertising in our paper 
have them for Get their cata- | 
lozgues. They are glad to mail them | 
upon request. 


from our 
they can 
lots 


cow- | 


sale. 


ONE AND THE SAME 


[* OUR paper will be found 

advertisements for ‘“‘Ribbon Cane” 
Seed. This is a term being common- 
ly applied to sorghum—just plain, 
old, every-day sorghum. Several 
people have called our attention to | 
this, but we have let the advertising 
run, because it is not misrepresenting | 
things. Some, however, may not un- 
derstand it. 


several 








The Boll 
Weevil 
Problem 


An Analysis of its Significance to the Southern Farmer and Business Man 


OUR LATEST AND BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 





Every Cotton Grower and Every Southern Business 
Man needs this wonderful book. In fact, he can not afford 
not to read it, and heed its teachings. 

It tells all about growing cotton under Weevil con- 
ditions. 

We want every cotton farmer to have this book and we have 
made the price within the reach of all. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER: 


The Progressive Farmer, nine months, 
or to December 31, 1 91 4 13 
The Boll Weevil Problem ( oe -50 


Tot@l, . . $1.25 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER FOR THE TWO ONLY $1.00 


“THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM” by B. L. Moss, Man- 


aging Editor of The Progressive Farmer, is now in press and will 
soon be ready for distribution. 


For fifteen years Mr. Moss has devoted his every thought and en- 
ergy to the improvement of agricultural conditions in the South, seven 


years of which were in the service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


° e ° e 
Paper ) 
Cc over) 


Three years of that time were spent in the heart of the Boll Weevil 
section of Mississippi, and three years in Alabama in charge of the 
Government Demonstration Work. He has also devoted much time to 
the study of the Boll Weevil Problem in Louisiana, Texas and other 
Southern States, not so much as an Entomologist—but more from the 
practical standpoint of the Planter and Grower. During this time he 
has gathered together and compiled a vast amount of practical and 
valuable information and statistics of past and present conditions, and 
his knowledge of the subject is complete. In fact, his book is the 
last word on every phase of the Boll Weevil Problem. 


The following are some of the subjects covered: 


1—Tho Boll Weevil in Other Cott« g Countries.—Its Effect in These 
Countries. Entrance of the We t Into Texas. Its Bastward March, Rate of 
Movement. beosfe It Migrates. Probable Future Movements, ete. 
IL.—Description and Life History of t! he Weevii.—Its General Appearance, 
Indentify. Dur ati: ym of Life. Prolificacy, ete, 
ItlL.—Boll Weevil Damage to the Cotton 
Tables shewing yicld before the « 
worst year, 


How to 


€ ‘rop.—Influence of 


. Latitude. Statistical 
oming of the weevil, 


and the yield during its 

IV.—Natural Factors Determining the Degree 
Latitude, Temperature, Killing Frosts, Al 

V.—The Economic Side of the Probiem.—Grx ge Cotton 
tions. Statistical Table, showing results, e 

Vi.—The Credit System.—Credit a Nec 
tion of Cotton Acreage. 


of Weevil Damage.—Influence of 
titude, Timber, etc, 


Under Weevil Condi- 
‘Bsity. Cotton a Great Cash Crop, 
Diversification Versus the One-Crop 
Vif.—Soils and Fertilizers Under Weevil Conditions.—Drainage. 
on Hillsides, etc. 
VIL.—Growing the Crop —Varieties, 
Spacing. Cultivation, 
IX,—Artificial Weevil prices sg He hd of Life Hi 
ton Stalks and Hibernating Quarters, 


5 


Reduc- 
System, ete, 

Control of Water 
Small Boll. Large Boll. Time of Planting. 
story. Destruction of , Cot- 
Picking Weevils and Ifested Squares 
X.—Sumiary of Essentials in Catton Prodt retion Weevil Conditions.,—Soils 

and Fertilizers. , J ‘ultivation, ete. 
Xi.— ds the Boll me eowtt Less Destructive 


sonal Experiences of Cotton Grow, 


Under 
Good Se ; Prepara mand ¢ 


After Several] 


Years’ Infestation ?—Per- 
rs in Louisiar 


1a and Texas. Conclusions, 
XiL—Suggestions te Business and Farmers’ Orgauizations in Formulating a Plan of 
Action Under Weevil Conditions 

The book will be profusely illustrated with 
half-tone reproductions of photographs, descriptive of the Boll Weevil 
and its life history. Also showing the influence of early and late 
planting in Boll Weevil control. Good and bad types of cotton to 
plant, etc. 

We will give a nine months subscription and the book to 
any one sending a Club of three—at $1.00 each—(sender’s 
name not included) or three months Credit for each new single 
subscription sent us, or we will send you this book, postage pre- 
paid, with a good heavy antique finished paper cover for 50 cents; 
or in cloth binding for 75 cents. 

Take advantage of our big Combination Offer, of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for nine months and the book both for 
only $1.00. Order today and you will get one of the first 
copies from the press. Pin a dollar bill to coupon below and 
mail at our risk. 


maps, drawings, and 


The Progressive Farmer: 





I enclose $1.00 for subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
| for nine months and your book, THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM. 


| Name R. F. ae 


Post Office 





State 
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Dont Fertilizer 


HEN you buy a mule you don’t just say 
that you want a mule. 
that are for sale—examine them carefully—and see 

that the mule you buy is alright in every particular. 


Do the same thing in buying 
fertilizer.. Don’t buy fertilizer blindfolded. 
Don’t just ask for an 8-2-2 or an 8-3-3! 
Two brands may have the same analysis—but 
one be worth more than the other. 
For one may be made with Ammonia too slowly 
available to benefit the crop—or too quickly available 
to feed the crop throughout growth. 


! Coe-M 


For our brands we use several sources of Ammonia. 
Some are quickly available. Some are slower. They be- 
come available at different periods of growth. There is a 
supply of plant food kept in your soil’s pantry to feed the 
corn, cotton or tobacco plants whenever food is needed. 

And notice how fine and dry our mixtures are—not 

wet and lumpy. 

Whey go through your distributor without trouble— 
save both time and Jabor. 

Coe-Mortimer Fertilizers are manufactured con- 

siderably in advance of the shipping season. They 

are banked up during summer, so that all of the 

properties are thoroughly incorporated in the 

mass. Then—before shipping—they are re- 

milled and sacked. 


Bu 
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folded 


WH 7 


You look over all 


The other may contain Ammonia in dif- 
ferent forms—available at different times— 
that feed the crop from seed time ’til harvest. 

One may be lumpy, sticky and give trouble in 
distributing. The other may be dry and in perfect 
mechanical condition that will go through your 
distributor without any trouble. 

If you want fertilizers that are going to give you 
downright satisfaction in every way ask for 


No matter what analysis you need, see that you secure 
the Coe-Mortimer Brand. 

If you want fertilizers that will make your soil yield 
its utmost—if you want bigger yields of cotton, corn or 
tobacco, see that you secure Coe-Mortimer Fertilizers. 

Our fifty-seven years experience in supplying the 
most successful Southern farmers with fertilizers should 
Se worth something to you and the management of 
this company in the South is in the hands of men 
you know and who know you. 

Let us send you full facts about Coe - Mortimer 
Brands. ‘The Fertilizer that will feed your crop 
from seed time ’til harvest. 

Don’t buy fertilizers solely by analysis. Get 
the Standard Coe-Mortimer Brands. 








~The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Charleston, South Carolina ee 


T. D. DARLINGTON 


Manager 


C. MATTHEW 


Local Treasurer 





